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Boardroom 
Bottom Line 

772^ bfu/jget your hoard approves and the process 
you use to build it show the public your school priorities 



BY HARRY J. HARTLEY 



NOTHING SAYS MORE about what your school 
board considers important than your annual bud- 
get. After all, a quick comparison of the money 
aIIoc?ited to, say, remedial reading versus that spent 
on the? football team can be a telling statement of 
'Doard priorities. 

That's why you need lu take great care when you put to- 
gether your next budget. It's not enough simply to balance 
revenues and expenditures. The public expects you to provide 
the best education possib^ for its tax dollars, so you have 
an obligation to review your school budget with renewed dili- 
gence and a determination to put the needs of students above 
all else. 

If you're new to your board— and to budgeting— no doubt 
a lot of questions are coming to mind: Where do I begin? What 
do I look for in the budget? How do I tell whether the budget 
meets the board's education priorities? 

As a former school board member and a consultant on 
school finance, I know the difficulties you see ahead. So I've 
put together this ten-step primer for better budgets: 

L Start with fiscal policies. A thorou^ review of board poli- 
cies regarding the budget and the use of funds is wise. One 
school system ran into controversy when it was discovered 
that administrators were transferring fundo 6:0m one account 
to another— basically rewriting the budget out of the public 
eye. Only the school board had the authority to make such 
changes, but no policy existed to guide administrators. 

Your policy handbook is a good place to begin this review. 
Make sure you have policies spectfying what budget proce- 
dures will be followed, which accounting and reporting systems 
are to be used, and who has check-signing authority. You 
should also review policies for compliance with state regula- 
tions. Good policy models are available firom the state or 
national school boards associations, or ask to review the policy 
handbooks of neighboring school systems. 

2. Select a format for your budget. Many school boards rely 
on a budget format that lists expenses according to categories 
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such as salaries, supplies, and textbooks. But this ''object 
budget" tells little more than the cost of things you've pur- 
chased. To decide whether resources are being wisely allo- 
cated, you should insist the superintendent present the budget 
in additional formats. 

One useful format lists how salaries and ofJier expenses 
are divided among specific programs, such as re'.ding instruc- 
tion, remedial programs, dropout-prevention efforts, central 
office administration, and interscholastic sports. This ''pro- 
gram budget" allows ^^Dur board ^0 see funding priorities-and 
to raise questions if, for exam, ;, hrge sums are allocated 
to under-enrolled electives at the expense of basic-skills 
courses. 

Another format is the "site budget," which can point out 
spending inequities among individual schools. Decide what you 
want to know, then select the format that will provide you with 
that information. 

3. Ask what assumptions guide the budget. Your board's 
review of the budget request shouldn't start and end with the 
bottom line. ru:st, you need to know what factors influenced 
the superintendent's proposed allocation of ftinds: Is the ad- 
ministration predicting increasing enrollment? Wfere poor test 
scores ti:e reason behind increases in remedial programs? Do 
staff development programs need to be bolstered? Have new 
state mandates forced additional expenditures? 

The assumptions behind the budget's development and 
the superintendent's priorities should be listed at the begin- 
ning of the budget. The superintendent should tell the boairl 
how this year's budget differs bom the previous year's and 
why. This is important because the board might not agree with 
the superintendent's reasoning, and without this information, 
board members cannot make appropriate changes to reflect 
their beliefs. 

i. Ask the tough questions. Don't be reticent. Ask^'iig tough 
questions will help you make the right decision when it comes 
time to approve the budget. And knowing the answers will 
save you embarrassment if someone asks the same questions 
at a public budget hearing. After all, you don't want to turn 
to the superintendent every time a question is raised. You 
want to show that the board is well-informed. (For a list of 
typical questions, see the article on page 31.) 

5. Allow yourself options. Your school board isn't forced 
to accept the superintendent's budget proposal. If you don't 



This checklist makes for 

It makes good sense to evaluate your school board's 
budget-making process at the end of each year. The 
following checklist will help identify areas where 
potential problems might be waiting to happen.— HJ.H. 

Conducting the hearings 

Roles of board and superintendent are clearly 

defined. 

Board financial policies are updated regularly. 

Finandal data are accurate and timely. 

Staff is adequately involved in budget request. 

Public healings are held with citizen participation. 

Budget document (or executive summary) is widely 

distributed. 

Budget process complies witii legal requirements. 

Community/political support is generated for budget. 

Contingency strategy (budget options) exists. 

Efficient accounting/fijiancial reporting system is 

used. 

Organizing the document 

Cover, tide page, and overall appearance are 

attractive. 

Includes table of contents or index and numbered 

pages. 

Lists names of board members and officers. 

Includes organizational chart and lists school 

administrators. 

Includes hjdget message or letter of transmittal. 

Uses good graphics/artwork, charts, figures, tables. 

Style is clear and avoids technical jargon. 



better budgeting | 

Document size and shape are manageable. 1 

Offers glossary of key financial terms. ! 

Includes concise executive summary (budget in * 

brieO. 

Compiling the data 

Bottom-line requests are politically feasible. 

Considers school system goals and objectives. 

Considers budget assumptions and priorities. 

Includes summary of ''object budget" (salaries, 

supplies). 

Includes summary of * 'program budget" (reading, 

matii). 

Includes summary of ''site budget" (individual 

schools). 

Provides budget history (expenses listed for five 

years). 

Gives unit cost analysis (p^r-pupil expenditures). 

Summarizes estimated school system revenues fiom 

all sources. 

Explains impact on tax rates. 

Explains major cost factors (contracts, inflation). 

Explains budget coding sysfim (chart of accounts). 

Considers performance measures (test data). Lists 

pupil enrollment projections by grade. 

Gives staffing history and projections. 

Considers long-range plans for school system. 

Justifies major decisions (layoffs, closings). 

C'^ompares costs to otiier districts and state averages. 

Sununarizes capital budget Gmprovement projects). 

Includes budget detail (line-it^m expenditure data). 



agree witii his assumptions or funding priorities, you have 
every right to insist on alternatives. That's especially true 
when finandal problems arise. If painful cuts must be made, 
you'll want to be able to choose where tiie ax must fall. 

One approach is zero-based budgeting. This approach 
requires administrative departments not only to explain in- 
creases in tiieir budgets, but also to justify tiie very existence 
of tiieir programs. Another approach is to ask tiiem to explain 
how tiiey would m^e a 10 or 15 percent cut in tiieir budgets. 
Some ideas: deferring equipment purcliases, delaying mainte- 
nance wori^, trimming staff development funds, or cutting staff. 

6. Prepare an executive summary. The school budget is for 
everyone. So ask your superintendent to provide a nontech- 
nical, easy-to-read summary of tiie budget for laymen— which 
might mean board members as well as interested taxpayers. 
This ID or IS-page summary should contain budget highlights, 
tiie superintendent's budget assumptions, explanations of any 
unusual variations fi:om tiie previous year's budget, and reve- 
nue estimates. 

Included in this report should be one-page summaries of 
tiie various budget formats used, along witii an explanation 
of what these formats reveal. If it's properly prepared, the 
executive summary can be distributed to citizens and tiie 
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press-and for most of them, serve as tiie only material tiiev 
need in reviewing the budget. 

7 Plan public hearings. Depending on tiie degree of public 
interest, your board might want to develop procedures for citi- 
zen participation in upcoming budget hearings. That's especial- 
ly true when staff cuts or tax increases raise tiie specter of 
controversy and angry public displays. 

If you expect a hue and cry, it's a good idea to choose 
a large room for tiie hearing, set aside space for television 
cameras and reporters, arrange a procedure for speakers (pro- 
vide sign-up sheets or set time lirnits on conunents), and pre- 
pare a question-and-answer handout for tiie audience. Inviting 
key administrators fmcluding principals and program directors) 
to field questions torn members of tiie public will add credibili- 
ty to the answers. 

8. Provide attractive documf ts. Your budget sets tiie direc- 
tion of tiie school sys em for the coming year, so use the 
budget as a public relaaons opportunity. Avoid dull, difficult- 
to-understand printouts of line after line of figures. Treat your 
executive summary and other budget materials as if they were 
a corporate annual report. Publish well-oi^ganized, easy-to- 
read material, using pie charts and graphs and concise, jaiigon- 
fi-ee writing tiiat sells tiie public on tiie budget. 
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THE AMKRICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 



Find the answers to these tough budget questions 
I 



f a taxpayer asks your school board to explain why 
instructional dollars are being redistributed in next 
year's annual budget, are you prepared to answer? 
You'd better be. To win public support for your 
school budget, you must anticipate the most chaUenging 
and difficult questions and insist your superintendent 
prepare responses to them. Even if the que^dons never 
arise, knowing the answers will help >our board fulfill its 
responsibility to see that tax doUars are spent wisely. 

To help you stiirt asking the right questior here's a 
list based on issues often raised by the public: 

1. The bottom line: Wl^ is the proposed budget 
increase greater than the projected rate of inflatioa^ 

2. Enrollment decline: Vfhy is the budget increasing 
when pupil enrollment is decreasing? 

3. Local taxes: How much will local property taxes 
increase n2xt year because of this budget? 

4. Financial aid: How much revenue will the schools 
receive next year from state and federal sources? 

5. Staffing: Does this budget anticipate any staff 
reductions or additions? Why? 

6. Prograni changes: Will any programs or services 
be reduced or enlarged in the proposed budget? Why? 

7. Evaluation results: Whai is our money buying? Do 
you look at the ---suits you''^ getting from a program 
before you approve funcfing? 

8. Basic skills: How much is spent on instraction in 
basic subjects such as mathematics and reading? How 
much is spent on athletics, electives. and programs for 
the gifted and talented? 

9. Special education: How expensive is special 



educatio.^^ Does it receive preferential treatment in the 
budget? 

10. Pupil-teacher ratios: What is the anticipated pupil- 
teacher ratio.-' Wha^ about class sizes? What are your 
five-year projections for enrollment and staffing needs? 

U. Administrative costs: How much is spent on 
school administration? What percentage of the entire 
budget goes for administration? 

12. Comparative costs: How do we compare in per- 
pupil arpenditures with other local school systems and 
with the state average? 

13. Efficiency measures: What has the school board 
done to control spending, eliminate waste, and improve 
opera'ang efficiency? Were there any savings last year? 

U. Teacher salaries: WTiy is so much money going to 
teacher salaries and fringe benefits? 

15. Health care costs: What are you doing to control 
the rising costs of employee health care? 

16. Controllable costs: What proportion of the budget 
consists of mandated costs? What proportion is 
discretionary? 

17. Building maintenance: Does the budget provide 
adequate funds for maintaining school facilities? 

18. Capital projects: How much will be spent for 
capital improvements? Is there a long-range capital 
budget plan? 

19. Equipment needs: Is there a plan to buy new 
equipment and replace existing equipment? 

20. Contingency strategy: Have you developed 
budget options? Is there a contingency plan in case 
budget cuts are necessary?— HJ.H. 



9. Tighten financial controls. Once your budget is ap- 
proved, the school board still must oversee its implementation. 
You'll want administrators to provide regular reports regarding 
the budget situation. The most common approach is the "en- 
cumbrance report." which shows the balance in each account 
and what is spent by the end of each month. 

Perhaps more useful to your needs, however, is a "vari- 
ance report." which shows how close actual rwenues and ex- 
penditures are to budget plans. Thus, if the budget predicted 
that 70 percent of the funds set aside for energy costs would 
be spent by February and 80 percent has actually been spent, 
that 10-|)en:entage-point variance from plan would be brought 
to the board's attention. Other usefiil budget reports include 
audits, capital project status reports, and a list of payments to 
vendors. 

Staying on top of your budget is essential if you hope to 
nave the time to respond to problems. Also, such oversight 

• reports are important to ensure that administrators aren't 
curuinventing the intentions of the board. Example: Some 
superintendents delay spending their equipment budget until 
late ui the fiscal year. If financial difficulties force budget cuts, 
this pool of unspent fuiids provides the superintendent with 
^ reser\-e fund. Your board might find this pen'ectiy accept- 
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able, but many board members disapprove of this practice, 
preferring to see the equioment put into studeats' hands 
quickly. 

10. Conduct a budg^ postmortem. %re budget predictions 
accurate? Did monthly budget reports provide a clear picture 
of the schools' funding situation? Are there any administrative 
problems that need resolving? If you want the budget process 
to work smoothly, your board must address questions such 
as these at the end of every fiscal year. 

Reviewing budget pna:*ices occasionally throughout the 
year also is i wis<5 move. For example, reviewing vendor pay- 
ments might r<5veal that bills aren't being paid v/ithin the 30 
days set by boiud policy. Or a check of inventory might reveal 
that lists are out of date or equipment is improperly identified. 
The secret is never to stop looking for problems. (For addi- 
tional help in evaluating your budget, see the checklist on 
page 30.) 

These ten recommendations should help guarantee an ef- 
fective budget for your school system. But much depends on 
how much time and effort your school board puts into its over- 
sight of the budget process^-and on whetiier the board is will- 
ing to insist that administrators follow responsible, fiscally pru- 
dent proc^^^ures. 
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ISSUES MANAGEMENT 




Top 10 educational issues for tfie '90s 



• 



This is the beginning of the second 
decade for education's only system- 
atic trend watching and issues man- 
agement program developed by 
NSPRA Past President William J. 
Banach. ASPR. Just published are his 
top 10 educational Issues for the 
'90s: 

1. Children In low esteem 

A majority of U-S. families have no 
children under age 18. The number 
of single-person households has 
doubled in the last 15 years. Seventy 
percent of new home buyers need 
two incomes to make the mo.igage 
payments. These demographics 
speak to the aging of the population, 
changing value systems and eco- 
nomics — three forces which arc con- 
verging to place our nation's chil- 
dren in low esteem. Here's the para- 
dox of the issue; Educational quality 
deteriorates when chil-ireri are 
placed in low esteem. In turn, lower 
quality education produces a lower 
caliber workforce. 

2. Shaping the century 
ahead 

About 60 percent of education's 
workforce will change during the 
19SX)s. Whether it's retirement, relo- 
cation or reassignment, staff demo- 
graphics present education witli a 
profound opportunity. Capitalizing 
on it will require an assessjitent of 
purpose and an evaluation and re- 
vamping of hiring and training prac- 
tices. Personnel people must be vi- 
sion-oriented and understand what 
the organization seeks to accom- 
plish. Their job will be to recruit 
people who have skills and value 



systems consistent with the culture 
and vision of the organization. It is 
tim?. to marry the disdplines of or- 
ganizational theory, personnel, psy- 
chology, management, human re- 
source training, public relations and 
education. 

3. Cuiiing corners 

Quality is the hallmark of the crafts- 
man. ITie caliber of his workman- 
ship aHsl attention to detail create 
demand for his products and serv- 
ices (and bring premium prices, 
too). America needs a national com- 
mitment to the building cf character, 
responsibility and .*clf-esieem. Our 
children need — first of all — pan-nts 
and adults who model the chataaer- 
Istics cf the craftsman- who demon- 
strate in their lives the attributes of 
attention to detail. They need to 
leam that commitment, responsibil- 
ity and pride lead to both personal 
exhilaration and a job well done. 
They need to leam from example 
that there are no shc-tcuts to high 
quality and performance. They have 
to leam thst no o "je can build self- 
esteem by cutting comers. 

4. Ethnic beachheads 

The questions for the nation are 
dean How can America renuin uni- 
fied and cohesive if every natioiality 
is committed to strengthening its 
own ethnic heritage? How will we 
ever define— let alone attain— 
riritional goals? During the past 15 
years, the number of minority lan- 
guage children in America increased 
by almost one-third. And 11 percent 



of the country's population ipeaks a 
language other than English at 
home. Educators must deflect the 
political and sodal pressures which 
push them to cross the line between 
understanding and prsservation. 

5. Leadership by poll 

Polls are not designed to make ded« 
sions. They are designed to provide 
leaders with dedsson-making intor- 
mau'oa In education, leadership by 
poll and responding to political 
breezes are tied to lack of vision. 
Without a destination and a process 
for getting there, people cannot set a 
course for the future. They are 
forced to operate at the whim of po- 
litical winds. Visionary curricula, stu- 
dent achievement ind community 
Iiarmony do not result from leader- 
ship by poll. It is one thing to watch 
for the signs of changing weather. It 
is yet another to be blown in the di- 
reaion of every bn^ze. 

5. Competitions and 
contests 

After 20 years in education. I can't 
recall any business thit has sum- 
moned the neighborhood elemen- 
tary school to ask for help on its 
logo, stationery design and corpo- 
rate image. Yet it happens routinely 
in our school... and then <iducators 
wonder why they have a bad Image. 
Perceptions of public education are 
not favorable as we enter the 1990s. 
Relying on contests cerwinly will not 
produce the sophisticated co^nmuni- 
cation needed to>narrow the under- 
standing gap between the schools 
and the people they serve. 
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7. Rubber yardsticks 

Educators cannot tell a student or his 
parents what to expea after a dozen 
years of schooling-^they cannot pro- 
duce a contract which specifies the 
bottom lir:e hr a 12-year investment. 
Instead of national goals for educa- 
tion. America has local control at its 
worst. .Vnd nationally measurable 
results will not become reality so 
long as every coinmunicy can define 
a course of study. America needs to 
guard against special interests nar- 
rowly defining educational out- 
comes. Business, for example, needs 
to appreciate that education is much 
more than workforce preparatioa It 
is time to define what we expea ev- 
ery American youngster to know. 

8. Money 

Educational flinding has escaped the 
annual top 10 list for a decade. Not 
so this year. Quite simply, American 
public education cannot prepare stu- 
dents to be compeu'tive in a global 
marketplace without federal finan- 
cial support While legislative statisti- 
cians can produce data which show 
i significant flow of dollars into the 
educational enterprise, the reality is 
that federal commitment and finan- 
d?} support have declined over the 
past decade. There are at least three 
bottom lines to the federal neglea of 
education. First, the amount of fed- 
eral assistance in most school dis- 
tricts has become an insignificant 
percentage of the local education 
budget. Second, the lack of federal 
commitment to education has re- 
sulted in a proliferation of sute man- 
dates and requirements. Third, we 
have not addressed the issue of 
financial equity in our schools. The 
resulting educational dilemma for 



society is: As support for schools be- 
comes more local, th<* arena in 
which graduates will perform is be- 
coming more global. 

P. Preoccupied parents 

Parenthood is being redefined 
Today's pa.'cnts juggle chores and 
careers in an attempt to accommo- 
date a faster paced lifestyle. Too of- 
ten the result is less time for every- 
thing— including parenting. Family 
diversity, pjient skills and time are 
faaors which converge at the 
schoolhouse door. They are faaors 
which need to be addressed well 
before kindergartea 

10. Getting through the 
book 

The numbers are astonishing, Infor- 
mau'on doubles every 900 days. Cal- 
culations are completed in billionths 
of a second Dati zips from one 
point to another at the speed of 
Ught. And the pace is quickening. At 
today's rate, the body of information 
will quadruple before a first grader 
graduates from high school! How 
will all this information be packaged 
and stored' How will leamen> access 
le How will they separate the u:^i\ii 
from the extraneous? How^hu they 
process it.' The movement away 
from chemical packaging of informa- 
tion (printing, photography) to elec- 
tronic (digitized data on disks, for 
example) will put mc. ^ information 
in smaller places. Access will be by 
faster and faster computers. This 
means students will spcpc time 
accessing information. It also means 
that they will have more time to 
think about what they have 



accessed This will require teachers 
to develof new instructional strate- 
gies, new assignments ^ nd new 
measures of student progress. In- 
creasingly, the proUferation of infor- 
mation presents a double dilemma 
for teachers. They will have to 
stmggle through volun«s of infor- 
mation to r^jmain current in their 
subjea area, yet not be over- 
whelmed They will have to become 
•knowledge managers.' They will 
have to become skilled at under- 
standing and synthesizing informa- 
tion so they can create new knowl- 
edge. And they will have to teach 
their students the same skills. 



This information was developed by 
Dr. Banach to stimulate public dis- 
cussion cf these issues, and does not 
necesiiiily -^flea the opinion of the 
Nation*, jthool Public Relations As- 
sodaUor; Reproductionof this docu- 
ment c encouraged However, any 
repriiu must contain the information 
below: 



Copy fight 1990. Th9 National 
Issu0s Manag9ment Program is 
dirocfd by Dr. WilliMm J. Banach. 
Banach is chainnan of his own 
markating and survey rasearch 
firm, and sennas as Exacutb/a 
Oiractoroftha Inststuta for Future 
Studies, based at Macomb Com- 
munity College in Wzrren, Mich. 
The National Issues Management 
Program was initiated during the 
19B0S with support from the 
Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion. The National Issues Man- 
agement Program, William J. 
Banach Associates, Inc., 21969 
Cimarron, Romeo Ml 48065; 
313/784-988$, 
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>y->i pring heralds the arrival of an- 
^1 other budget season. ^"^-^ 



Once 

^, .'again, school adminisiraiors 

face the challenge of providing 
sound fiscal stewardship as ihey jus- 
tify their budget requests for fiscal 
vcar 1990. 

Clearly, an edu- • 

cation budget is 
more than the sum 
of its fiscal pans. 
In many cases, the 
annual budget is 
the best statement 
of values a school 
system makes. The 
expenditure plan 
reveals exactly how 
many dollars are 
allocated to com- 
peting programs, 
while the revenue 
plan indicates the 
extent to which lo- 
cal and state lax 
revenues are ear- 
marked for public 
education. 

W.C. Fields once 
observed. "The fu- 
ture ain't what it 
used to be.** And 
perhaps the out- 
look for school 
budgeting in the 
1990s is not what it 
used to be either. 

For instance, 
each of the past 
three decades wit- 
nessed the emer- 
gence of a major 
budget innovation 
in the public sec- 
ton planningpro- 
gramming-budget- 
ing system (PPBS) 
in the 1960s, zero- 
base budgeting 
(ZBB) in the 1970s, 
and school-site 
budgeting (SSB) in 
the 1980s. 
As we develop fiscal year 
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budget that is more responsive to lo- 
cal needs and docs not highlight a 
particular acronym or fad. 

The leadership challenge is to de- 
velop the best possible budget proc- 
ess and document that will convey to 
the board and 
community what is 
needed and why. 
Now is a good time 
to evaluate your 
own budget system 
and make appro- 
priate niodifi'"a- 
tions. 

Setting the Stage 

In starting the 
budget process. 1 
suggest an annual 
chechup or an in- 
ternal manage- 
ment audit to de- 
termine that 
certain procedures 
and documents 
are in place. By 
setting the stage, 
we are reaHy de- 
scribing character- 
istics of the well- 
managed 
organization. 

Experience has 
clearly shown that, 
even though the 
superintendent 
has good inten- 
tions and a strong 
desire to imple- 
ment budget im- 
provements, suc- 
cess will not be 
achieved unless 
sound administra- 
tive procedures 
and gooc" docu- 
mentation exist. 
Let's examine the 
prerequisites to 
successful budget- 
ing. 



• 
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budget requestsr no single budget 
format dominates and no fiscal in- 
novation lies ahead. Many superin- 
tendents are wisely incorporating 
the best elements of recent budget 
concepts: budgeting by individual 



BY HiUlRY J. HiVRTLEY 
rrore...r. educational leadership. University of (>,nnccUcuU SU,rr. Connect cut 

programs (PPBS); budgeting by indi- Evaluating Your Budget 
vidual schools (SSB); and improving 
the review of budget options and jus- 
tification of program funding levels 
(ZBB). . ^. 

Both practical and eclectic, thir 
approach often results in a school 



In reviewing a school budget, try to 
avoid drawing a "bad" overall con- 
clusion simply because the budget 
does not satisfy certain biases of the 
continued on page 34 
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continued from page 31 
reader. Remember ihai each budget 
is responsive to distinctive local 
needs, has its own history, and is the 
product of some degree of compro- 
mise. A number of factors influence 
the format of a given budget, includ- 
ing: 

• tradition/past practice, 

• municipal budget regulations. 

• state budget policies and regu- 
lations, 

• board of education's policies 
and needs, 

• superintendent's style and 
needs. 

• availability of computers and 
fiscal stafT, 

• auditors* recommendations, 
and 

• local political far^ors. 

In short, a budge: is the product 
of many factors that have shaped its 
contents and appearance. Hov/ever, 
it is also clear that all budgets should 
meet certain standards of quality 
and principles of public budgeting. 
The budget process should provide 
adequate staff and public involve- 
ment. The format of the document 
should be well-organized, readable, 
and informative. The contents 
should be accurate, complete, and 
timely and satisfy legal compliance 
requirements. 

A budget evaluation checklist on 
page 36 is one I have de\'eloped and 
used extensively with school nHT»iii- 
istrators, including National Acad- 
emy for School Executives institutes 
on resource management. By using 
this checklist, an administrator can 
assess a local school budget and de- 
termine whether certain changes 
may be needed. 

Budget Hearings 

Budget hearings are essential to a 
budget's successful adoption and for 
establishing confidence in the exec* 
utive. The key to preparing for 
budget hearings is to anticipate 
questions and minimize surprises. 

A useful approach is for the su- 
perintendent and staff to prepare a 
list of the 10 toughest budget ques- 
tions and de\'tflop appropriate re- 
sponses. One might hope that none 
of these questions will be raised at 
the public hearing, but if they are 



Contrasting Views of 
Money 

*The love of money is the 
root of all evir 
(Sl Paul) 

'The lack of money is the 
root of all evil," 
(George Bernard Shaw) 

Source: Aaron V/ildav$ky— 77ir Net^ nolitics 
of ikf Rudgrling Process 



raised, credible answers can be pro- 
vided. Examples include: 

• How do you justify a substantial 
budg^it increase while student en-^M 
rollment is declining? ^P"^ 

• Why is the budget increase 
twice the rate of inflation? 

• Why does special education get 
preferential treatment? 

• How do you measure program 
results and relate them to costs? 

• How much is spent on adminis- 
tration and why? 

• Why don't you cut costs by in- 
creasing pupil-teacher ratios? 

•How much will taxes rise? 
Preparing budget briefing books 
continued on page 36 




Prerequisites to Successful Budgeting 

Documents that should be readily available: 

Board Policies— current and comprehensive financial policies 
Educational Goals— organizational values linked to budgets 
Tkble of Organizadon— up-tc^datc administrative structure 
Role Descriptions— functional management responsibilides 
Budget Procedures Manual— calendar, insurucuons, codes, forms 
Financial Reports— accurate, umely expenditure control data 
Annual Report- expenditures and results of past year 

Procedures that should be easily observable: 



Execudve Leadership 

Organizational 
Stability 

Team Management 

Business Management 

Budgwt Workshops 

Public Hearings 

Community Support 



high profile of superintendent 
in fiscal matters 

low turnover of superintendent and board 

individual and group values integrated 
competent businecs office staff 
staff training on budget procedures 
'^pen discussions on budget issues 
local schools viewed as community asset 
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continued from pags 34 
15 helpful $0 that administrators can 
Respond quickly and accurately to 
questions. These loose-leaf, internal 
documents may contain data on en- 
rollment projections^ staffing pro- 



files, class size, fringe benefits, en- 
ergy costs, labor contracts, capital 
projects, equipment plans, and spe- 
cial education data. 

A final suggestion is for the super- 
intendent to coTiduct mock hearings 



with other key administrators. Re- 
hearsals for budget presentations 
are essential since the best way to 
make a positive impression at a 
hearing is to know the budget Cred- 
ibility is a hallmrk of leadership. 



• 



Checklist for Evaluating Local School Budgets 

BY HARRY J. HARTLEY 

PROCESS: Conducting the Hearings 

1. Roles of board and superintendent cleaiSy defined 

2. Board financial policies updated regularly 

3. Accuracy and timeliness of all financial data 

4. Adequate staff involvement in budget request 

5. Adequate public licarings and citiren participation 

6. Budget docunent (or summary) widely distributed 

7. Compliance with legal requirements 

8. Community/political support gene.-ated for budget 

9. Contingencv strategy for ruts (budget options) 

10. Efficient accountinglRnancial reporting system 

FORMAIi Organizing the Document 

1 1. Attractive cover, title page, overall appearance 

12. Table of contents or indtv. numbered pages 

13. Names of board members, officers listed 

14. Table of organization, administrators listed 

15. Budget message or letter of transmittal 

16. Graphicjnrtwork charts, figures, tables 

17. Clarity o( style: avoidance of technical jargon 

18. Manageable size and shape of document 

19. Glossary of key financial terms 

20. Concise executive summary ("budgei-in-brief) 



CONTENTS: Compiling the Data 

21. Political feasibility of "bottom-line" request 

22. School system goals and objectives 

23. Budget assumptions, guidelines, or priorities 

24. Object budget summary (e.g., salaries, supplies) 

25. Program budget summary (eg., reading, math) 

26. Site budget summary (c.g~ individual schools) 

27. Budget history (expenditures for past 5 years) 

28. Unit cost analysis (pjr pupil expenditures) 

29. Summary of estimated revenues (all sources) 

30. Explanation of imp-.ct on tax rales 

31. Explanation of major cost factors (contracts, inflation) 

32. Budget coding system explained (chart of accounts) 

33. Perfonnance measures program outcomes; test data 

34. Pupil enrollment projections by grade 

35. Staffing history and projections 

36. Longrange plans (five years) for the school system 

37. Justification for major decisions (layoffs, school closing) 

38. Comparisons with other districts (or with state averages) 

39. Capital budget summary (capital improvement projects) 

40. Budget detail (line-item expenditure data) 



Yes 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



No 

□ 
c 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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□ 



□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 
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□ 
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□ 
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Excerpt frora School Administrator's Budget Handbook , 
by George E. Rldler, MBA, and Robert J. Shockley, Ed.D. 
Prentice Hall, 1989. 




The most common types of budget include: 

• Zero-based budget: If your school district follows this type of budget, ev- 
erything in the new budget will start from "ground zero" and have to find 
its place in the final document, depending strictly on a needs or must- 
have basis. 

• Program budget: This type of budget arranges the information by the kinds 
of programs or services operated by the system; e.g., mathematics, per- 
sonnel, transportation. 

• Line item budget: This focus here is on what is purchased with funds; e.g., 
fuel oil, wages, books. 

• Incremental budget: This emphasizes changes in expenditures from the 
current budget to the proposed one. It may be used in context of the 
program or line-item budget. It is very different from zero-based bud- 
geting. 
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EDUCATION AND 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
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by iNicholas P. Criscuolo 

"Reading Scores Decline for Second Year in a 
Row" 

"SAT Scores Show Sharp Drop" 

"Joe Doe Sues School Board for Failure to 
Teach Him to Read" 

These are some of the headlines which have 
appeared in the nation's press. They do not paint a 
picture which fosters public confidence in what the 
schools are doing to educate children and youth. 
Speak to a group of educators about newspapers 
and such words and phrases as ''hostile." "anti- 
education" and ''biased" are often uttered. 

Teachers and administrators complain-often 
bitterly-about the tendency of the press to down- 
play or ignore positive news about education in 
favor of printing stories which cast education in a 
negative light. Journalists, on the other hand, claim 
that educators are often deceptive and less than 
candid with them. 

Educators and journalists who write on educa- 
tion for local and national newspapers have, in 
many cnzcs. become adversaries. Many educators 
feel that the press is "out to g^t them." This is 
paaiculariy true when standardized reading scores 
are reliiased to the public, 

12 



It has been a practice for years in New YorK 
City to release the results of standardized reading 
achievement scores in the New York Times and 
other newspapers.* The public is given a list of 
schools and a comparison of the median or mean 
reading scores in selected grades for the last two 
years is made. No other data are listed for each 
school. Factors which influence test results such as 
pupil attendance, health, mobility, bilinguaiism, as 
well as poverty or a school's Title I status are not 
noted. 

According to Jerome Green, principal of the 
Ochs Public School 111 in New York City, this 
practice encourages the public **to make invidious 
and superficial comparisons." He states: 

"Assumptions and inferences made by the public 
about these rankings were obvious, although not 
necessarily accurate. Schools that ranked *high' were 
considered 'good schools/ presumably doing well 
because of superior teachers and supervisors." 

Dr. Nicholas P. Criscuolo is Supervisor of Reading 
for the New Haven. Connecticut Public Schools. 
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If the public does lose faith in the public 
Schools to teach students basic literacy skills, 
whose fault is it? It certainly is not the fault of the 
press alone. In releasing lebt data which can only 
be construed a:> one indication of how well children 
are learning how to read. Boards of Education 
should provide accompanying uiformation which 
wiW help the public understand and interpret test 
data accurately. Releasing naked Scores alone can 
lead to mistrust and misconceptions. 

School personnel not only criticize the content 
of the education^ articles which appear in the 
press but also the qualifications ot the reporters 
who cover education for their newspapers. Yet 
Joseph Mc Cord.^ a former education reporter for 
the Fnmunt iCalifornia) Si:\v^'Register and a 
school board member in California indicates that 
editors usually assign their best people to the 
education beat, and most large newspapers have 
education writers who are specialists in the field. 

.^ssumiiv, that tlas is -true, why then does 
educational coverage frequently take on a negative 
tone? Speak to reporters and they have their com- 
plaints too. They feel that many educators are not 
always honest with them and remaii: aloof and 
unapproachable. It is hardly a situation which 
engenders open communication. 

Barbara Mullins who has also been a reporter 
and school board member, underscores the impor- 
tance of being honest with the press. She feels that 
reporters should not have to dig for every single 
routine fact. She advocates giving reporters copies 
of the agenda for School Bor.rd meetings, and 
board memorandums except the very few that are 
confidential.* 

Mullins does not adhere to \ policy of coddling 
and pampering the press or go to extremes, as do 
some boards, including those who attempt to buy 
good press by wining and dining reporters to plus 
'*press conferences/' Regarding this she states: 

''Aside from the legitimac of such use of tax- 
payers' money, it won't help /ou at all when the 
cb:ps are down. Repoaers-at least good ones, and 
the majority are just i hat-have no hesitation about 
biting even the hand that feeds then? if they believe it 
is m the best interests of their readt.'s. It only makes 
the bite more painfull when it comes."^ 

One crucial point to remember is that the role 
of the press is guaranteed by the First Amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution. The press reports and 
wntes about public occurrences, officios and insti- 
tutions. It is a potent medium and articles and 
editorials appearing in the newspapers c?n shape 
attitudes and perceptions held by the general 
public concerning education. William E. Henry a 
secondary school administrator, calls newspapers 
the "watchdogs'' of our free society.* He, too, 
underscores the pomt that the keys to good media 
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relations are honesty and candor. 

Educators should not take a defeatist attitude 
or stance when working with the press. Indeed, 
there are certain roadblocks and obstacles to over- 
come. There are reporters and newspaper editors 
who will always be opposed to the idea that the 
present educational system can be successful. 
Charles Putney, former public information officer 
of the International Reading Association advises 
that if you run into an immovable object, go 
around it and seek alternative sources. There are 
many channels of communication If one is closed, 
use the others.' 

There is evidence that r'jwspapers have been 
responsive and supportive to education. For 
example, a group of Florida educators developed a 
16-page tabloid supplement titled *'How To Help 
Your Child Learn'' which was published on Sep- 
tember 17, 1977 as a supplement to the Florida 
Times-Union and the Jacksonville Journal.^ The 
content of this supplement consisted of activities 
in the areas of reading and math which parents 
could do with their children, Accordmg to a 
random survey conducted by Market Research 
Service, twenty-three percent of the adults who 
saw the supplement spent 10 or more minutes 
reading it and it was heavily used in households 
with children. Additionally, a number of .other 
newspapers requested the right to repnnt parts of 
the tabloid for their readers. 

Aanonsen reports on a weekly column titled 
**Counselor Comments'' written by guidance per- 
sonnel in Messena, New York public schools and 
pubhshed in the local newspaper to help the 
general public understand the role of the school 
counselor and the guidance services provided for 
children and youth. Each column was approxi- 
mately 400 words in length and included such 
topics as choosing a high school program, career 
planning and current guidance activities m the 
rohools. 

Several informal surveys, the author reports, 
have indicated that such a column has been effective 
and has resulted in an increased number of parent- 
counselor contacts.* 

In the New Haven public school system, the 
author writes a biweekly column titled 'Tarents 
School Forum" for the Sunday edition of The :Vew 
Haven Register (circulation 140,000). The column 
has a Question and Answer format and parents are 
invited to write in questions they have regardmg 
curriculum, especially reading, to be answered in 
the column. This column generates approximately 
a dozen letters per week and, from readers' com- 
ments, has been successful in informing them and 
keeping them abreast of current developments in 
curriculum. 

The power of the press is well-recognized. It 
can be used to good advantage to inform the public 



1 ♦ .1 . . ^^/^lc Mr.» ,ir.ino rn t»niiL-iro child- •Coiuact/lhe editor to explore the possibility of 

about what the schools arc doing to cdiicalL Lima prepaimg\a staff-wutten weekly column. -For 

ren, Rallier than shrug tlUMr shoulders or throw u| ^xampk? a column titled "Teachers^ Corner" or 

their hands in defeat, educators should take tho .rSchool Visitc-" with teachers invited to contribute 

initiative and launch a broad-based campaign to .* shott -pieces «n inn<r<alive claisroom practices 

inform the public throuch the newspaper. Tlie wouia.ter^ to^keep psrcnts^warc of wh^^^ 

iniorm uil |Hum^ ui.vv^ , i u« ^l,^f in mind ' -Oft tin -cUssTOoms .afid iscfvc as a teadhcr -Hiorale 

following seven key points should be kept m mmd weSuiesame tirae;>r^ - . — 

when working with the press, ^ Compliirient reporters iwhothavc 4ope*a,paTticularly 

^ r j iy - " " j^i ' v^ ' t ^ "^ '^"•^•'^ •^^grwd:30biin \-eporting'^anweducational news event. 

• Be t:andid and honest in dealing Vilhthepress.--;- * . . .'CT&can bedoneihroughaK^uick telephonexall^or a 
•Designate someone in tlie school system to prepare . ^ lencr to the reporter -with a carbon copy to the 
. well-timed, well-written news releases for-distribu- r ... ..«*\cditor.- -» - . * • • . / 

'tion to the press. This person does ^ot have to*e , v>-*T)alce -reporten nnto^yourjconfidence pnor to the 

•full-time- released-time could .be ofTeredtaattacher - T ^'^ break of.a.TnajoT jic\^s story and provide as much 

or administrator in the school system-who possesses / ^ v4 background as possible, l^iisus parUcularly -appro- 
good 4vriting skills. . >V"' '/rpnate prior to the release. of standardaed reading 
••Keep the channels ^f communication open with . ^ . ..:iwn:scores, ; ; • . 
education reportets.and.let them know about-news- . ^: ■ • -?:r;-. Eveiy school district rshould develop a board- 
worthy evenuj. Invite them to -visit -the schools :to v> ^^^-.v-r^rSiU^ planr.ed.Tpubhcuinformation.pohcy under 
SSe firsthand howihey operate:.^ '.r.jV. :^rr:W'&m^ 

RtTEREXCES 

»JcfonieG^ccn,-Rcpomn.-Readmj:Tesi Results in New York Oiy;' \anonal Elcmcniarv Pruiunal (July-Au.usu i975). pp. 91-9: 
-/A/J.. p. 92 
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How To Shine in 
the Worst Crisis 

BY EDWARD T. RANCIC 
SuperintendenU Palos Heighu School 
District ?.28. !>4o« HeightJS. iUinois 

The public has 
, a. right to know 
what takes 
place in a pub- 
lic school sys- 
tem. But some- 
times, this right 
can interfere 
with an indi- 
vidual's right 
to privacy or 
can impinge 
on sensitive 
legal proceed- 
ings. As administrators, we want to 
avoid public criticism and lawsuits. 
Therefore, we should consider care- 
fully what to report to the media. 

Two years ago. my district became 
the focus of intense media attention. 
In separate incidents during the 

continued on page 42 





Good Public Relations Practices 

The foUowing 10 guidelines should help wfaea press calls. 

1 . Know the reporter and his or her oe^r organizadon (newspaper, radio, television siadon) 

2. Try to talk to the reporter penonaUy, in your office if possible. 

3. Assume everything you say to a reporters-even in a sociable sitiudon-may appear in print. 
When speaking **off the record** be sure you and the reporter have the same understand- 
ing of thiX term. 

4. Be caudous of humorous responses-they usually sound funnier than they read. 

5. Be sure you understand the reporter's question, and the reporter understands your an* 
swer. Do not assume the reporter is well informed on the subject being discussed. 

6« Ute uncomplicated language rather than technical terms. 

7. Maintain good press reladons year round, notjust during a crisis. 

8. Vfoik from notes. This pracdce helps ensure that your answers are consistent among re- 
porters. 

9. Designate one spokesperson for the district. Again, this will help with the consistency of 
responses to the press. 

10. Be honest with the press. Don*t ignore their calls. 



continued from page 40 
same school year, two staff members 
were charged with sexually abusing 
youngsters. Under such conditions, 
dealing with the press can be frus- 
traung, but challenging. What I 
learned can help you. 

The first incident of abuse in- 
volved a teacher/coach who, under 
the guise of checking for a hernia, 
fondled his student athletes. Several 
courageous boys brought the matter 
to the attention of the principal who 
began an investigation. 

Charges such as these put a teach- 
er's reputation at stake. One must 
be sure students aren't seeking re- 
venge because they dislike a teacher. 

After several hours of speaking 
with thtJse students and their par- 
ents, I determined there was 
enough evidence to report the mat- 
ter to the local Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services. 

During the investigation, I called 
the teacher in to respond to the 
charges. He exercised his Fifth 
Amendment rights and was immedi- 
ately suspended with pay. 

The Department of Children and 
Family Services talked to other stu- 
dents, parents, graduates, and staff. 
They concluded the students were, 
in fact sexually abused by the teach- 
er in question. The state's attorney 
and local police were brought into 
the mvestigauon, which triggered a 
media frenzy. 

At this point, the district lost most 
of Its control over the situauon. The 
story covered the front pages of all 
local newspapers, was broadcast on 
the radio hourly, and became the 
lead story for the evening television 
newscast 

The questioning by parents and 
reporters seemed endless. Some 
people were sympathetic; some bru- 
tal. But our problem was that we had 
such little time to prepare ourselves 
for the onslaught 

At the next board meeting, we dis- 
cussed how to answer the questions 
we knew would continue to arise 
from the press and from parents. 
For example, "How long had this 
been going on?" and "Are there 
more teacners in school like him?" 
These questions were difficult to 



answer because school officials had 
been ordered to make no comments 
about the case. 

Several months later, the teach- 
er/coach had pleaded guilty to the 
sexual abuse charges and resigned 
from the district 

It seemed that everything was re- 
turning to normal. 

However, three days before clos- 
ing our doors for the summer, one 
of our principals was escorted out of 
his building by the authorities. He 
was arrested for child abuse and pos- 
session of pornographic materials. 

Fortunately, the second incident 
occurred outside the district, and 
none of our students was involved. 
But, it still attracted plenty of atten- 
tion. 

Cries of "Fire all the staff and start 
over" wsre heard from some of the 
parents. Another parent suggested 
we give all remaining staff psycho- 
logical exams. The press had a field 
day trying to link the new incident 
with the old one. 

A camera crew and a large contin- 
gent of parents showed up at the 
next board meeting. The anticipa- 
tion of what might happen was al- 
most too much to bear. The packed 
board room listened attentively to 



our attorney discuss the pending 
case. 

Much to my surprise, most of the 
parents were sympathetic and sup- 
portive, not able to comprehend 
how this could happen a second 
time in such a small district (We 
have 650 students and 50 teachers.) 
The positive reaction from the par- 
ents gave me the strength to struggle 
through the ordeal, and once again, 
start rebuilding the ^''"U'ict's public 
image. 

In these two situations which I've 
described, dealing with the press can 
be frustrating. Sometimes the press's 
demand for answers seems more 
than a superintendent can satisf); 

The guidelines outlined above 
should help you maintain good 
working relations with the press dur- 
ing crises. Laying the groundwork 
now through good public relations 
practices can help in your district's 
good times and bad. 

If you're fair and honest with the 
press, they will respond in kind, and 
in many instances, will go the extra 
mile to help. They did for our dis- 
trict at a time when we needed to re- 
build our image and regain trust in 
the community. 
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Try these six strategies for 
handling the Fourth Estate 



BY ROBERT J. DARIA 



X HE PRESS: No orhcr inslilulion has 
such power to make or break your school 
system's reputation with the com- 
munity — and, in turn, to determine the 
degree of public support your schools rc- 
c.ive. It almost goes without saying: 
Good relations with the press are an es- 
sential element of your success as a school 
executive. 

Unfortunately, too many good school 
systems become the targets of a critical 
press, and administrators are at a loss to 
salvage their schools' reputations. It 
needn't be that way: By getting to know 
your reporters and understanding their 
needs, you can buOd a fair and productive 
relationship with the press. In the South- 
em Regional High School District (7-12; 
enr.: 2,500) of Ocean County, New Jer- 
sey* I've ivorked to do just that. 

When I arrived five years ago, the local 
newspaper— known to the board as the 
"fishwrappef '— was doing the school sys- 
tem real harm. News articles made it ap- 
pear as if the classrooms were filled with 
juvenile delinquents and taught by inc 
petent teachers, who in turn were hired 
by a craiy board. Of course, none of this 
was true. We had a good school system 
with good teachers and a caring and con- 
cerned board. We just couldn't convince 
reporters of that. 

After a good, hard look at our press 
coverage. I developed a strategy to turn 
the situation around. My board thought 
the task impossible, and I admit it took 
lime and hard work before we saw any 
change. Bu*. change we've seen. It took 
a willingness to help reporters do their 
job— by providing them with the infor- 
matbn they need to write their stories and 
by insisting on acairacy and fairness. 

Switch roles a moment: You're a "re- 
porter «^^aigned to cover a school board 
meeting. You must collect the facts and 
write your story by an 11 p.m. deadline. 



Robert J. Dano is iupenntcndent of the South* 
em Regional High School Dtstnct of Oceon 
County, NJ, 



Your paycheck is at stake. You come to 
the meeting with only a vague idea of the 
issues being discussed and even less 
familiarity/ with the facts. After attempt- 
ing to take ;iccurate notes, you approach 
school offidals to clear up some questions 
for you. One tells you he's busy. Another 
says, "No comment." A third complains 
about an article in your newspaper. How 
fair and accurate a story do you think 
you'll be able io write? 

To guarantee good coverage, you must 
understand the nature of the boast: 
Generally speaking, reporters are not 
mean*spirited people who are out ';o get 
you. They're professionals whose job is 
to gather the new?. Their livelihoods 
depend cn their ability to fill colunuis of 
newsprint. If you make it difficult for 
them to do this, their articles are likely 
to be one-sided and reflect suspicion 
about your intentions. 

Indeed, this reaction is natural to a 
reporter. To be an effective reporter takes 
inquisitiveness and a certain degree of 
skepticism. A reporter's mission is to fer- 
ret out the facts, to separate truth from 
fiction— and that's not always easy to do. 
Reporters are ignored, insulted, and even 
lied to by others. Little wonder, they tend 
to doubt what people say. 

That's why we school executives must 
demonstrate to reporters we're not typical 
bureaucrats politicians; we're profes- 
sionals and educators. The key is to dispel 
any preconceptions or biases reporters 
harbor. On the basis of my experience, 
here are sbc strate^es for establishing a 
healthy working relationship with the 
Fourth Estate: 

1. Let reporters get to know you. It's 
exceedingly important that reporters 
understand your motivations and honest 
concern for children. They need to know 
you're a good person. They need to be 
reminded you're only human— as capable 
of making mistakes as the next person. 
Such understanding makes them more 
likely to forgive your mistakes and look 
at the intentions behind your actions. 

Take time to talk to reporters. Let them 
know about ycir experiences, your ac- 
complishments and failures, your goals 
for the school system, and even a little 
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about your personal life. If you're new to 
t'ne community, take time to visit local 
newspapers and television stations. Meet 
reporters on their tuif . Youll send a clear 
signal that you understand and appreciate 
the role of the news media. 

2. Take time with reporters. Don't be 
afraid to invite reporters into the schools. 
They write more accurate stories If they 
know your schools and kids and If they 
understand what today's education is all 
about. When new reporters are assigned 
to my school system, I personally escort 
them around— taking as much time as 
necessary to fill them in on the back- 
ground of the school and its mission. 

I also take time to explain the history 
behir i es that come before the board. 
I don't >>-int reporters writing a story 
based on accusations, ttnsupported 
claims, and v*igue references to the con- 
sequences of decisions. I want them ,to 
know the facts so they can discern .hat 
information is important and relevant to 
a story. Context is essential for accurate 
reporting, and only you can provide it 
from your unique perspective. 

3. Set ground rules. Establish early on 
whether your reporters will accept "off 
the record" remarks. If they will, you can 
feel safe providing them all the fac^s— and 
when I say all, I do mean all. To maintain 
trust, you cannot afford to hold anything 
back when they agree not to use it. A 
reporter cannot be certain of your moti- 
vations or the context of what they're 
reporting unless they have all the facts. 

I tell reporters that as long as this code 
of journaiisn^ is upheld, they will have 
access to all the information at my dis- 
posal (within the limits prescribed by law 
or ethics). I realize that's risky. But I be- 
lieve It's worth it. in the long run. Just 
remember: You must be the one who says 
when you are going off the record and 
when you're back on. If you don't, you 
might find all your remarks in the morn- 
ing papers. 

If rt^^orters prefer to keep everything 
on the record, that's fine. Just be certain 
you're careful about your comments— 
without ^\'ing the impression you're giin- 
shy. You're entitled io your opinion, but 
(PItQie tvrn to page 29 ) 
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ketp in mind the pouible inteipreUtioits 

by the public. 

4. Optn your buildings. Notify re* 
porten by muH or by telephone of all 
activities scheduled in the school system. 
We assist reporters by helping them set 
up appointments with teachers or stu- 
dents they want to interview, and wt hdp 
in arranging for photographs. 1? r ep^ Ti cx s 
wish to attend a class activity in one of 
our schools^ someone meets them at the 
door and escorts them to the site. 

Try to open your records to reporters. 
When budget time comes around, take 
time to walk them through the figures 
tcp by step, item by item. Go out of your 
way to make the gathering of infonnation 
as simple as possible. Whether reporters 
decide to cover an event is their choice. 
In Ocean County, we make no demands, 
nor do we criticize reporters if they fail 



to cover a story or report facts we see 
thtiit. Our reporters appreciate this ap- 
proach. and we see their attitude reflected 
in the kind of stones they write. 

5. Avoid th2 phrau. 'Vo commcnf.- 
These words don't sit well with rfporters. 
in their minds, refusing to discuss an issue 
suggests you, have something to hide. If 
you tan't commcni;^^plain why. A re- 
porter will undentand if you ara bound 
to confidentiality regarding personnel 
issues or contract negotiations, -i (he re- 
porter agrees, explain the matter off the 
record to prove nothing improper is going 
on. Don't get defensive, and don't take 
offense at a question that seems to cast 
doubt on your intentions. Any reporter 
worth his salt must ask tough questions. 

6. Show your apprtc^tion. Reporters 
are working people who have a }cb to do. 
Like anyone, they respond favorably to 
praise. Say 'Than'x you** when they've 
«Ione a good job, or express your appred- 
vittbn through a letter to the editor. Re- 
cently, we organized a Media Apprecia- 
tion Day, where reporters attended a buf- 
fet brunch in our Khool and received a 
certificate of appreciation. 

Such advice makes good press relations 
sound easy. But despite your bat efforts, 
youTrtlationship vrfth the press can sour. 
Sometimes, nothing can convince a 
reporter he's being unfair. We've quietly 
shut out intransigent reporten from our 
schools— giving; the good stories to ih^ 
competition until the reporter or editor 
got the message. I'm not suggesting you 
should expect pubUc relations fluff from 
the new* media. Understand that re- 
porters are going to write about contro- 
versies that mlgik make you look bad. All 
you can ask is that their coverage be fair. 
So far, we've been able to work out an 
equitable compromise with cur reporters. 

It^s Uken time and effort, but now the 
members of the Ocean County press are 
what you'd call "friendly,** if indeed not 
totally supportive. They know we're 
honest with them* that we hide nothing, 
and that some good b being done in our 
schools. Fact is, we have a strong sym- 
biotic relationship: Reporters need stories, 
and we've got plenty. We ntrA positive 
coverage, and reporters provide it be- 
cause we have good thlnjr;^ going on in 
our schools. It's exactly the kind of rela* 
Uonship the press and the schools should 
have. And si! It took was understanding 
what the press Is all about. ■ 



How do yott ritt thh vUdtt Pltist turn to 
tht rtply cud Udnt pigt 26 v\d drde 199 If 
you think it's excdltrt, 200 if you think it'i 
good, and 201 if you think it's poor. Thsnks. 
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Educators: Does Your School District tiaye 
a Policy on School-Press Relations? 



Dick Gorton and Maxine Newsome 



The educauonal literature cLarly points to the 
need for comprehensive policy statements to 
guide practice within both school and news 
organizations. For example, Bitte. :^tresses the 
importance of guidelines for school 
administrators when he states: 

School officials can expect to have frequent 
dealings with the news media* and should be 
prepared to both Rcnerate positive news as well as 
be able to quickly and intelligently respond to 
queries from news gatherers. In this respect, the 
first thing a school system should do is establish 
a public policy.* 

But to what extent have school districts 
developed such policies? And how adequate are 
they? 

To shed some light on these questions, we 
initiated a study, the first step of which was to 
develop a policy-submittal form based on a review 
of the literature. Because of concern about 
self-reporting research, it was decided to request 
actual copies of the policy statements rather than 
asking the respondents if they had a policy and 
what it included. (A limited number of 
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self-reporting questious were asked of the 
respondents, however, such as who had been 
involved in the development of the policy.) The 
policy-submittal form was sent to a twenty percent 
random sample of V;^isconsin school districts and 
news organizations, the laner being included for 
comparison purposes. Seventy-eight percent of 
the school districts and sixty percent of the news 
agencies <(ubmitted useable mformation regarding 
their policies (or the lack ttiereoQ on school-press 
relations. 

Policy, Policy, Who Has the Policy? 

Not many school districts or news organizations 
do, according to our findings! Table 1 shows the 
percentage of districts and news organizations that 
had policies on 5>chool-prcss relations, and who 
had authored and had been involved in 
developing those policies. 

Of the requests for policies* about 60 percent of 
the 88 school districts sampled either did not 
respond or had j>olicy. Of the minority of those 
school districts which did respond positively. 
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formal policies were predominant. In response to 
the question about authorship of the policies 
submitted, more than half of the respondents 
identified no authors. In only approximately one 
out of four instances were school board members 
or the superintendent listed as authors. For a 
fourth of the policies, other authors were 
mentioned, such as previous administrators or the 
National School Board Association. Funhermore, 
only five of the 35 policies submitted mentioned 
involvement by other people, such as board 
members and superintendents. In only one 
instance was the principal — who is most likely to 
be implementing the policy — mentioned 
specifically as being involved in its development. 
(It should be emphasized that we are not implying 
that principals should be involved in deciding 
policy, but that their ideas might be helpfiil in 
developing a policy and giving them a sense of 
"ownership.'*) 



identified by the remaining respondents), and 
almost 80 percent didn't identify any others who 
were involved in the development of the pol'cy. 
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When one examines Table I for the responses of 
the news organizations, it can be seen that nearly 
three-founhs of the news agencies sampled either 
did not respond to our request for a copy of their 
policy on school-press relations or else f.tated that 
they had no policy. Of those who indicated that 
they operated on the basis of some type of policy, 
in all but one case the policy consisted of little 
more than shon, informal statements, lacking in 
specificity, scope, and focus. When asked to 
identify the authorship of the policy and those 
involved in its development, approximately 
three-founhs of the respondents didn*t identify 
any author (editors were most frequently 
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Wliat's in These PoIicieSy Anyway? 

Table 2 presents the results of a content analysis 
of submitted school district policies on 
school-press relations as to the extent of inclusion 
in the policies of certain elements recommended 
in the educational literature. 

An analysis of the policies submitted by school 
districts revealed that in 40 percent of the cases 
there was no mention of the principalis role in 
re^d to news reporting* Also, and perhaps more 
serious firom a district perspective, more than 
two-thirds of the policies either did not mention 
or barely mentioned school district philosophy or 
goals and objectives for news reponing. In 
addition, most policies either did not mention or 
barely mentioned criteria for determining 
educational news content, nor did they specify 
systematic procedures for school news reponing. 
Moreover, only a small minority of school 
districts, ranging from IL4 to 25.7 percent, had 
comprehensive, definitive guidelines for any of 
the policy elements recommended by the 
educational literature. 

The results of a content analysis of submitted 
news organizations* policies on school-press 
relations are presented in Table 3. 

Table 3 raises the possibility that news 
organizations are in even worse shape than school 
districts so far as the presence of comprehensive i 
policies on school-press relations are concerned. 
For example, about 90 percent of the policies 
submitted by the news organizations either failed 
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and from the vantage point of the news 
organization; and the policies should specify 
systematic procedures for school news reporting 
by the educator as well as the press. Once 
developed, the leadership of the organization 
should take the initiative to provide orientation to 
the users of the policies and should provide 
monitoring and periodic evaluation of their use. 

Comprehensive, definitive policies on school- 
press relations won't ensure a positive relationship 
between school administrators and the press. 
However, their absence may impair the 
relationship. Certainly, the findings from this 
study suggest that many, if not most school and 
news media organizations have a long way to go 
in developing such policies. 



to mention or barely mentioned the role of the 
reporter in working with the schools. In addition, 
most policies contained no systematic procedure 
for school news reporting nor criteria for 
determining what constitutes educational news. 
Also, most policies submitted by nev/s 
organizations either did not mention or barely 
mentioned a philosophy or goals and objectives 
for school news reporting. 

Conclusions Bnd RecommendBtions 

It needs to be emphasized that caution should 
be used in generalizing the results of our study. 
However, the data do raise serious doubts about 
the extent to which many, if not most, school 
districts and news organizations have developed 
comprehensive, definitive policies on 
school-press relations. (It should be noted that a 
minority of school districts and news 
organizations haa developed excellent policies.) 

If most school districts and news organizations 
have neglected to develop such policies, it would 
indeed be unfortunate, in our judgment. 
School-press relations are too important to be left 
to the predispositions and inclinations of 
individual administrators and reporters. Carefully 
developed policies can be used to state the 
importance of and approach that an organization 
wants to emphasize in school-press relations. 
Policies can also be used to provide direction and 
a basis for evaluating the membere of the 
organization. To be useful, school-press policies 
should include definitive statements about the 
role of the principal and the reporter in working 
with each other the philosophy and goals ana 
objectives of the school district or news 
organization regarding school news reporting; 
criteria for what constitutes educational news 
content from the perspective of the school district 
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Involve The Community 
To Approve The Budget 

Richard Bamburger 

The headlines read, "Schodack Central has 
Largest Tax Levy Hike in County/' and 
"Schodack Taxpayers* Group: Defeat School 
Budget/* Faced with these problems, the 
Schodack Central School District, a small K-12 
school system near Albany, New York, 
experienced two years of budget defeats. For both 
those years the school board adopted contingency 
budgets and was successful in having all 
propositions passed during the first year. For the 
second year the district scheduled a total of four 
budget votes before interscholastic athletics were 
approved. Several areas not included in the 
contingent budget never did receive approval that 
year. 

The reasons for the budget defeats were cleariy 
apparent to everyone: a large increase in tax levy 
during the same year that the county moved to full 
value assessment from fractional assessment. 
These factors created a spirit of distrust and 
animosity in the school district which had in the 
past experienced generally good support for 
budgets and the educational system. 

In an attempt to alleviate the crisis, the Board 
of Education during the fall of 1981 decided on a 
massive involvement of the community in the 
preparation of the 1982-83 school budget. A 
subcommittee of the board was formed to develop 
ideas for community involvement After studying 
many budget plans of large school districts, and 
city school districts throughout New York State 
which involved the community, the 
subcommittee presented a very elaborate program 
to the school administration for its reaction. The 
administration reacted positively, but believed 
the demands imposed upon it by a very elaborate, 
time-consuming process would ht 
counterproductive to the operation of the school 
district. Working together, the administration 
proposed an alternate plan consisting of two large 
committees. One was a budget preparation 
committee and the other was a budget promotion 
committee. The budget preparation committee 
would be composed of three subcommittees, one 
each to study each of the three schools in the 



distnct. The budget promotion committee had 
four subcommittees concerned with public 
relations, research, organizational contacts, and 
recruitment. 



Procedures for the budget preparation subcom- 
mittee are listed below. 

1. Each subcommittee will have its first meeting in 
December to set its goals and set its time lines. The 
pnncipal of each school will call the first 
subcommittee meeting. 

2. One person will be elected chairperson of the 
subcommittee, and one person will be elected 
recorder of the subcommittee. 

1 Each subcommittee will have the opportunity of 
examining the principaPs budget and its 
preparation. Each subcommittee will develop a 
budget including both prioritized recommendations 
for cutting the present program and prioritized 
recommendations for additional spending bevond 
the present program. 

4. Recommendations from the budget preparation 
subcommittees should be given to the 
supenntendent no later than Monday. March 1. 
1982. 

5. Three persons from each subcommittee will be 
selected by the subcommittee lo sit with the board 
of education when it works on the 1982-83 budget. 
These people will be selected from teacher, parent 
public, and student representatives. 

When the superintendent received the recon-- 
mendations from the three subcommittees on 
March 1, he sent them togetiier with his own 
pnontized hst of recommendations from those 
subcrmmittees to the board of education 
members. Each of the recommendations for 
additions and subtractions from the program were 
included in the superintendent's repon. He was 
able, however, to pass on his recommendations by 
providing his own list of prioritized 
recommendations for additions and deletions to 
the school program. 

During the budget process as the board worked 
on the budget during the months of March and 
Apnl, the recommendations from the 
subcommittees and the superintendent were taken 
very seriously. The recommendations or a 
vanation thereof were adopted by the board of 
education in the final budget. 

Procedures for the budget promotion commit- 
tee are as follows: 

1. The budget promotion committee will have its first 
meeting in January 1982. The board member will 
serve as chairperson of this committee. The 
chairperson of the committee, the administrative 
representative, and the four subcommittee chair- 
persons will develop campaign strategies and time. 
Cjtalyst/Spring '83 



2. The public relations subcommittee will determine 
the format of the popular budget, develop materials 
for budget presentations, determine the type and 
1 Th. °I"'*l''''!^^"^°'''"^"e" materials. ( 
J. ine res^rch subcommittee will work with the 
distnct oflice to get ai.swers and explanations for anv 
and all questions which may arise from the budget 
promotion process. It will also provide demographic 
iniormation as need-d and analysis of that 
infjrmation. 

4. The organizational contacts subcommittee will set 
'•.p meetings with as many local organizations as 
possible after the board adopts a budget and will 

?Q«' « l°L 2PP''°P"ate speakers concerning the 
1 982-83 budget. 

5. The recruitment subcommittee will actively seek 
out people in the community who would be 
available to work on the budget promotion process, 
particularly people to work on a telephone cam paign 
and to provide transportation on the day of the 
budget vote. 

6. Each subcommittee chairperson will sit with the 
board of education when it worics on the 1982-83 
budget. 

The budget, promotion committee became a 
Tail ""Pp'^nt committee during the snring of 
1^82. The public relations subcc .imittee 
developed a slide/tape presentation based on the 
educational program of the district. The 
chairperson of this subcommittee was a 
professional public relations person from the 
community, and using the ideas and material fr^ 
the school district, produced a very professidB 
P^'Ojuct for dissemination in our community?^ 

The cfeairpgrson of the organizational contacts • 
subcommittee set up a series of meetings with 
almost all of the organizations in our community 
prior t9 the budget vote. MemJjers of the board of 
education and the superintendent attended these 
meeungs showing the slide/tape presentation firsr 
and then passing out copies of the proposed budget 
and answenng questions from the members of the 
organizations concerning that budget. The 
reception of these presentations was excellent; and 
many many misconceptions concerning' the 
school distnct were addressed and made clear 

The job of the recruitment subcommittee went 
mto full gear the weekend before the budget vote 
People had been lined up to mount a telephone 
campaipi and to provide transportation on the 
day of the vote. This committee also proved to be 
a very effective one and was responsible for getting 
out a very lai^c vote on the budget in June. The 
results came on June 2 as community residents 
approved the i 982-83 budget, 594-378. The board 
ot education's approach to the development of the 
budget for 1982-83 had been successful. 

Before beginning the process of the bud^^ 
preparation subcommittees, board members. alV 
adminisfrators both recognized the possibility of 
alienating a large number of people in our 
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communiiy who might try to sabotage the process 
by having an axe to grind and misinterpreting 
what lappened in the subcommittee meetings. 
While we did have several people who became 
critical of certain elements of the school district, 
by and large most of the members of the 
subcommittees learned a tremendous amount 
about their public school system. In fact» most of 
these people attended the board meetings at which 
the budget was worked on and at the end of the 
process thanked the board publicly for its vote of 
trust in involving the public in such an 
undenaking. At the end of the process the school 
district had 18 community members who had 
worked on budget preparation committees and 
who were veiy well infornicd concerning the 
educational system in the district. Information 
concerning standardized test results, the exact job 
functions of persons working in »*ach of the three 
schools, information about state laws and 
mandated programs, and information about costs 
for pupils, staff, supplies all became part of the 
public domain as these people examined the 
budgets for the three schools in great detail. These 
people, in turn, with their increased knowledge 
aboui the schools were able to pass this knowledge 
on to their friends, relations, and fellow members 
of organizations in our community. In the dark 
days of the two budget defeats we maintained our 
belief that if only we could get public members 
into our schools, they would see the good 
educational system which they were supporting. 
This process affirmed our belief in this concept. 

Desiring to improve the process, the board of 
education scheduled a meeting with the members 
of both the budget orcparation committee and the 
budget H»^y*not»oa vommittee to listen to ways of 
improving the process. The results of that 
evaluation were very positive, again, with the 
suggestion that a new subcommittee of the budget 
preparation committee be formed. This fourth 
subcommittee would study the district office, the 
business office, the transportation department, 
and the buildings and grounds depanment. The 
other change which was suggested concerned the 
word "preparation". Membeis of the budget 
preparation committee believ^^d that they were 
really giving advice. It had been difficult to 
actually help in the preparation of the total budget. 
Rather what the committee members had done 
was to look at the programs in each of the three 
schools and make recommendations concerning 
deletions and additions. The result is that the new 
committee will be called the budget advisory 
committee and those members will look at the 
1982-83 budget and make recommendations 
concerning the program as it is represented by the 
present year's budget. 



The cycle is under way; Schodack has begun 
using the system for the second year. We are 
confident that the process not only helps to pass 
our budget, but more importantly, provides an 
educational program for important and interested 
members of our community about what's going on 
in the schools. 




A commmcc mcciing m progress at Schodack Ccnira! School 
District 



T 



here is nothing more 
notable in Socrates 
than that he found 
time, when he was an old 
man, to learn music and 
dancing, and thought it lime 
well spent. 

-MONTAIGNE 



A 



man doesn't learn to 
understand anything 
unless he loves it. 

'GOETHE 
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Mr. Richard Hamburger is Superintendent of the 
Schodack Central School District, Castleton-on- 
Hudson, New York. 
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Let the sunshine 
illuminate the school 
budgeting process 

Your school system's budget is a 
detailed road map of resources 
and priorities, and it's the rems 
that control the schools' progress toward 
desired destinations. Understanding the 
budget and tht " jdgeting process might 
give citizens more sympathy for your 
schools' money needs-and it just might 
give them a chance to tug on the rems 
as well. 




• 
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In what one official has called a "citi- 
zen's empowerment" effort, the federal 
government recently issued Making 
Sense of School Budgets: A Citizen's 
Guide to Local Education Spending. The 
43-page guide aims, it says, "to help citi- 
zens understand and control how their 
Tioney is used in the local public 
schools." 

In clear prose, Jie guide introduces 
the reader to typical school budget 
formats and some variations. It explains 
accounting terms and how to read budget 
tables. It distinguishes among the dif- 
ferent versions of a budget— proposed, 
original, revised, estimated— and ex- 
plains which ones customarily are bind- 
ing. And it gives citizens advice on how 
to approach school officials and board 
members to gain information and influ- 
ence on the budget. 

Don't think this guide was written with 
your convenience in mind. It's meant to 
make citizens more knowledgable and ef- 
fective. In every section, the guide hands 
the reader some tough questions to ask 
you and your colleagues. Some questions 
clarify details about the budget. Others 
bring underlying policies and assump* 
tions to light. For example: Do increased 
personnel expenditures reflect more 
teachers or higher salaries? And what are 
the allocation formulas used to divide 
resources among schools? 

Making comparisons is one of the best 
ways to analyze a school budget, the 
guide says. Citizens should compare cur- 
rent expenditures with those of past 
years and with the school system's stated 
priorities. The budget also can be com- 
pared with budgets of other school sys- 
tems, including private and parochial 
schools. Specific budget items, such as 
photocopying services, can ba compared 
with the prices at commeixial print 
shops. The guide also suggests bud- 
getary comers— in personnel, mainte- 
nance, and capital expenditures— where 
waste often collects because of careless 
management. 

Don't expect Making Sense of School 
Budgets to be completely evenhanded, 
either. For example: It advises citizens 
to examine whether administrator 
salaries and benefits have grown rapidly 
or whether— *'on the positive side"— the 
school system is shifting money ''toward 
classroom instruction and with sup- 
porting activities being carefully justified 
in terms of expense, benefit to students, 
and service to the community." 

Similariy, on the prickly topic of school 
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allocation formulas, the guide says school 
administrators sometimes "try to avoid 
making the data public" for fear citizens 
\vill reject the assumptions behind theu: 
budget decisions. 

To calm those fear^— and get the infor- 
mation—the guide suggests tact: "If the 
officials you talk to seem to resist an- 
swering your questions, you may want to 
explain, first, that you understand that 
there can be good reasons for schools to 
receive unequal resources, and second, 
that >x>u want the data in order to evalu- 
ate for yourself the justification for dif- 
ferences in your district." 

The guide doesn't say people should 
be tactful about using information once 
:hey have it, but it does say that citizens 
who find fault should deal in concrete 
proposals for improvement— and talk 
them over with school officials. Proposals 
should be precise, supported by success- 
ful examples elsewhere, and introduced 
in step with the budget calendar. Chang- 
ing the school system's priorities usually 
takes several years, the guide counsels 
not several board meetings. 
These suggestions for citizen involve- 
ment in the budget process seem con- 
structive and sound— although we can't 
resist noting that they come from the 
largest bureaucracy in thb^U.S (We'd like 
a guide to understanding and controlling 
the federal budget, please.) 

Yes, this guide might raise some un- 
settiing specters— taxpayers probing the 
school budget for "fat," for example, or 
parent groups wielding budget figures to 
oppose administrative decisions. Under- 
standing does bring power, and citizens 
will not fdH to exert it. 

But with greater participation should 
come greater public consent as well— the 
cornerstone of effective governance, .-^nd 
if the budget's mysteries are unraveled 
in a context that encourages thorough, 
long-term, constructive involvement with 
schools, those advantages should be 
enough for you to consider handing out 
a stack of these guides at your next pub- 
lic meeting. 

The booklet is available, at S1.75 a 
copy, firom the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U.S. Goverrunent Printing Office. 
Washington. D.C. 20402. Ask for stock 
number 065-000-00382-1. 231 
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SECTION 3 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT and 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT iri. Budget 
and Non-Budget .Issues 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 



A PROGRAMMATIC MODEL 

by Constance D. Cooper 
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How often do educators complain about the 
lack of success they have in getting parent or com- 
munity "participation*' in school events. '1 had a 
party and no one came" is the sad refrain following 
many an open house, parenl-teacher conference 
day. or the monthly P. T. A. meeting. On the other 
hand poor test scores, declining enrollment leading 
to school closings, or the elimination of athletic 
programs due to lack of fujids may often lead to 
more community demands for involvement in the 
decision-making process in the $:hools than is 
rational, feasible or legally possible. Too often 
educators find themselves*' involved in a crisis 
before they discover that it is fallacious to assume 
that "parents and other members of the com- 
munity aren't interested in the schools." Maybe 
there was another reason why the attendance was 
small at the open house? Maybe there is something 
that the school was doing, or not doing, which was 
responsible for all those no-shows at the Spring 



Festival? Is it possible that some parents may 
prefer a relaxing evening watching TV after a hard 
days wGi'k in lieu of attending the monthly P. T. A. 
meeting to be told what they can do to help the 
school, or come to a Parent Teacher Conference 
only to hear again what is wrong with their 
child(ren) and not permitted to express some ideas 
about what they think is "wrong with their 
school?" 

Research has shown that p^nicipation in the 
school is directly related to pHiM attitudes and 
behavior.* Given this data, the development of a 
school-community relations program which effec- 
tively stimulates community involvement and 
participation and provides for two-way feedback 
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and comnuiiiications linkages is one of the most 
essential casks of an administrator. Tlie question is 
what can an administrator do to accomplish this 
goal. First, there must be an acceptance of the fact 
that unless there is a crisis directly affectinii their 
child or their personal interests, some parents and 
members of the community will never be .seen or 
heard from directly! However, they will be aware 
of what IS going on in the school and the feedback 
from them will be indirect, but it will be there. In 
some cases, it may be evidenced by a yes vore the 
next time z school tax referendum appears on the 
ballot. 

Secondly, the adminisii itor must recognize 
that some teachers feel threatened by members of 
the community and some community members 
stay away from the schools because they feel 
tlireatened by the staff. Therefore, one component 
of the sci.ool-community relations program must 
be the development of mutual respect by the two 
groups for the other. Staff must understand that 
there are significant contributions the community 
can make to the school and the community mi!St 
be aware of the unique skills and knowledge thdr 
school staff possesses which makes it the single 
most essential resource in educating youth. While 
individual cs^abilities and styles may vary, a teacher 
is one of the most essential members of our society. 
The administrator must provide opportunities for 
interaction between staff and community which 
allow for the development of feelings of respect, 
acceptance and trust if an environment conducive 
to the development of an effective community 
involvement program is to be affected. 



Components of an effective school community 
relations program should include the following: " 

I. An informative communications organ that 
is published and distributed on a regular basis. This 
may be a simple school newsletter or a more 
formal printed newspaper. In Consolidated School 
District No. 65 in Evanston, Illinois, an outstanding 
newspaper entitled 63 In Action is published and 
distributed to all members in the community by 
mail six times a year. The paper includes informa- 
tion about local, state, and national education and, 
the sura fire attention getter, nevs about student 
activities in the individual schools in the District 
with pictures. The key to the success of this news- 
paper is the key to the success of any form of 
written communication from a s lool or district. It 
must include information that the people "want" 
to know as well as that which they "need" to 
know. 



2. Development of a demographic profile and 
a map of the community. The demographic profile 
will provide data about the resources to be found 
in the community. The data can be collected bv 
mail or through questionnaires sent home with 
students, however, if possible a door to door 
census would be more reliable and beneficial to the 
development of communications between the 
school and its community. 



3. Use of student oriented activities to estab- 
lish initial contacts with parents as one means of 
identifying persons to'-serve on an advisory board 
or council. All administrators know that some 
parents will only come to the school for an activity 
in which their children are involved, e. g.. Sprine 
Festival, basketball game, an exhibit, Christmas 
Play, etc. Organization and planning are key here. 
Determine what specific role the Advisory Board is 
to play. Is it to be a communications link only or 
do you want o have actual community input into 
the decision-making process. The specific perim- 
eters of the group's participation in the school, 
ineir specific role and function must be cleariy 
defined for them and for the staff when the com- 
mittee is first brouglit together. The composition 
of the group is most important. Do not limit it to 
parents. Members of the community financially 
support the schools and should be involvea us 
advisbiy board members. Key staff members and 
students should also be members. One of the major 
responsibilities of the board would be assisting the 
administrator in devising and implementing strate- 
gies to broaden community knowledge of school 
affairs and increase community participation in the 
school. Meetings should be regular and the members 
must feel that they are making a valid, meanineful 
contribution or they will not continue their involve- 
ment. The administrator must make thom feel that 
their input is listened to, respected, and that it has 
impact for the venture to be a success. 



Some ot the strategies which administrators 
might employ to further increase community 
involvement and participation arc: 



1 . Have teachers telephone parents to talk 
about the s-'^ool and coming events with no allu- 
sions to any pre jlems related to the school or the 
parent's child. 
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2, Invite members from ihc comnumiiy lo 
bpeak to individual classes or assemblies about their 
careers, travel, hobbies, or unique experiences. 



3. Have each student write a personal letter 
to their parent(s) or iiuardian(5f telling them about 
the school and how thrir personal participation 
will helf improve the learning environment at the 
school or inviting them lo attend co-curricular 
events. 



4. Contact senior citizen retirees and invite 
them to school to be speakers or assist in individual 
classrooms to enable teachers to provide more 
individualized instruction. 



5. Establish -in "open-door" program and 
invite members of community to come to school 
to observe classes. The number of visitors to a 
classroom at any time and tnc number of days this 
would be done would have to be closely monitored 
originally, however. ;.fter a while both teachers and 
students tend to ignore visitors, in all cases, visitors 
would be scheduled through the office and would 
never go anywhere in the building without first 
coming to the office and would never go anywhere 
in the building without first coming to the office 
and officially registering and being escorted to the 
classroom. 



6. Involve community members in developing 
program for orientating staff to the school com- 
munity. This could include a bus tour with com- 
munity members as tour guides. 



7. Printing a community map showing 
businesses, service organizations and agencies, 
recreational facilities, and other points of interest 
in cooperation with local businesses who would be 
asked to provide the funding to cover the cost. The 
map could be distributed by the schools, agencies, 
and businesses and would include a calendar of 
school sponsored events for the year. 



8. hslablish contact with local newspaper 
.stalYC.s) and submit articles r^gulurl). Newspapers 
frequently need fill ins and if an article is iimcK 
and available, it will probably be published. 



9. Television and radio are interested in 
school news. Try to get a regularly scheduled time 
segment for your school or district. If this isirt 
possible, aim for appearances on talk shows or 
news programs to publicize coming events, share 
information, or showcase achievements of staff, 
students, or the school. As often as possible, use 
eomnuinitv members as your spokespersons. 



10. offer co-curricuK programs for adults 
;*fter school. Weight-watchi . exercise, literature, 
crafts, board and table games, and recreational 
'.lasses are highly appealing, can be run by volun- 
-'f ers. and will develop the image of your school as 
a school for the community. 
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Reel in school supportm armmg 
rmparents and senior citizens 



BY ELLEN H. HENDERSON 
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PERSUADING ADULTS who aren't parents to get 
involved in your schools might seem a low-percent- 
age proposition. But if you can get them involved, 
schools have a lot to gain. UnfortuD'>tely, ''non- 
parents''— whom I define as adults without school- 
age children— are tough to reach. Unlike the parents of school- 
children, nonparents ra^-ely list their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers witi: your schools. 

Even when such information is available, your school staff 
members might hesiute to try involving nonparents. believ- 
ing that thes e adults won't take an interest in education except 
in the case of a tax hike or a bond issue. But if your school 
system makes excuses mstead of plans to describe your suc- 
cesses and explain your needs to nonparents. you're paying 
a dear price— and so are the children of your conununity. 

With some 75 percent of the U.S. population not having 
school-age children, schools must plan for vigorous action. 
We must find creative, effective ways to tell conununity mem- 
bers why their continued personal and financial support of 
schools helps them in the long run. 

Many school systems have experience in imrolving senior 
citizens and. increasingly, the parents of children too young 
to enter school. But every community also has many non- 
parents at other life stages: young sin^e adults who are just 
cut of school and have no children, ^/oung married adults who 
haven't had children, and middle-age adults who have no chil- 
dren or whose children have finished school. \%ys can be 
found to involve all these groups in your schools. 

Adults with preschoolers 

For many new mothers, the dme spent in the hospital after 
giving birth is full of excitement and good intentions. It's 
important for schools to make contact with new parents right 
from the start. . 

Consider this: Three hospitals in the metropolitan area 
of Columbia. S.C.. deliver approximately 7.500 babies each 
year. Many of these 7.500 children will be entering one of the 
five area school systems in five years. If you were on the board 
of one of those school systems, what might you do for these 
new parents to generate goodwill? 

Elltn H. HemUrsan is dinctor of public relations of the South 
Carolina School Boards Association. 
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For a start, you could create a joint publication with the 
other four school ^tems to provide dps on being a good 
parent and descriptions of eariy childhood programs, special 
education testing, and other elements common to all the 
school systems. 

Second, you could start an annual mailing to these parents. 
Ask the hospital to print four sets of address labels, and then 
send an age-appropriate newsletter about being a parent 
to this group once a year. 

Look. too. at the day-care centers and private preschool 
programs in your area. They give you built-in opportunities 
for conununication with new parents. Vbu could arrange to con- 
duct special sessions led by school psychologists, speech 
therapists, and eariy childhood specialists. 

In South Carolina, educators increasingly recognize the 
importance of classes on being good parents and eariy child- 
hood prDgrams— especially programs for the developmentally 
disadvantaged. Ideas on what makes good parents vary widely, 
but schools can do much to help preschool parents learn coping 
skills. Don't expect parents to ask for these classes, though. 
You'n grow old waiting. You must target those who need such 
skills and work with community partners who can help you 
reach these groups. 

And you won't reach them by scheduling all your programs 
at schools. I might add. You have to go where people are- 
often to churches or community centers in rural settings, 
workplaces in industrial areas, and housing developments in 
inner dties. 

Seniors 

Many school people have a negative image of senior citi- 
zens, and that's too bad. because public relations research 
verifies, that these people in particular support the institutions 
they understand. 

As of 1983. the U.S. had more people older than 65 than 
it had teenagers. In addition, the Baby Boom generation- 
some 70 million strong— will reach senior citizen status eariy 
in the next century. T'* 2 demogpcaphic changes make it es- 
sential to involve senior citizens in education affairs. 

Providing special passes for senkir citizens is not a new 
idea, but it's effective. In my local school system. Golden 
Passes provide firee admisswn for citizens 65 and older to any 
athletic or cultural school event. The passes also allow senior 
citizens to eat lunch in school cafeterias, paying just S1.75 for 
a n^'"^- tious meal. Because the cards have color photos, the 
passes also cerve as identification for those who no longer 
have driven' licenses. 

Tne five school systems in metropolitan Columbia have 
agreed to honor one another's Golden Passes. The cost of 
the program is small compared to the goodwill it generates. 
Some school systems also offer a modest discount on com- 
munity education classes to Golden Pass holders. ' 

Here's another idea: Picture an older gentle-man sur- 
rounded by four or five eager nine-year-olds. He's gentiy 
placing a pair of ^ses smeared with Vaseline on a bo>- 
and saying. 'Tell them how things look." As part of a 
joint venture between the school sj^stem and a senior citizen 
piDgram at the recreation center, the man is illustratii;g how 
degener2tive eye diseases, such as glaucoma and cataracts, 
affect an older person's vision. Called Project LOVE (for Let 
Older \blunteers Educate), the program brings senior citizens 
in regular contact with third graders throughout the year. It 
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operates in three elementary schools, with concrete benefits 
for children and adults alike. 

Not all senior dozens belong to organized activities through 
a recreation center or church, but enough do so that your 
school system probably can call on one of these groups to help 
you open communications with senior citizens. 

Single adults and DINKS 

Now, for the hard part— reaching young single adults and 
the childless wx)rldng couples the pundits have dubbed DINKS, 
for **double income, no kids." Both groups are taxpayers 
and might be uifluendal community leaders. 

.Although some of these people will be newcomers to your 
community, others will have gone to school there. You can 
reach young alumni by setting up a table at their fifth and tenth- 
year high school reunions— to recniit volunteers for activities 
such as tutoring, coaching, and mentoring. You'll be surprised 
how many 28-year-olds have a strong sense of nostalgia and 
an eagerness to help youngsters. 

With good public relations, you can be fairly sure to reach 
many of the younger people spread throughout your com- 
munity. When designing a public relations plan, remember the 
old sales adige. Sales promotion doesn't sell« salesmen do. 
Your plan should be balanced between written communications 
and listening and talking with the people you're trying to reach. 

Single adults and DINKS read newspa|^ers. listen to the 
radio, watch television, drive by schools, live in apartments 
and subdivisions, attend religious services, and buy property. 
They're corporate employees, ministers, real estate agents. 
Many of them belong to a chamber of commerce, a church, 
a professional organisation, or a farm bureau. Your public 
relations plan should have components that target all such 
groups. 

You can use yuur mailin^fS to invite younger people to volun- 
teer as individuals or to join in larger partnerships with local 
schools. Don't be discouraged if these people have little time 
to offer. Even if you involve hem orJ; minimally the first year, 
working with school kids is nabit-forming— you might well hook 
some volunteers for life. 

To cast your ne*- even farther in a bustling city, town, or 
suburb, use the manqjees tiiat abound at restaurants and other 
businesses. From rime to time, if you've established good con- 
tacts, these can carry messages alwut your schools. And don't 
forget marquees at your own schools. As a matter of feet, even 
a well-kept school exterior can send a subliminal but significant 
message* to those who merely drive by. 

Reaching nonparents takes more than money; it also re- 
quires erfon by your entire school staff. And that's where you 
as a board member come in. Your board must provide ade- 
quate staff and financial resources, but you also must make 
this communication a high priority. 

You know full well a school system can't movr forward un- 
less it enjoys community suppon. You can't provide for the 
educational needs of your students without a sufficient tax 
base. And you won't get the tax suppon you need until every- 
one in your community understands your schools. 

You can make sure the administrative staff develops a plan 
to make that happen. You can request an annual update on 
the schools' public relations effon. But in the last analysis, 
it's up to you as a board member to raise your schools' com 
mitment to budding broad-based understanding for education 
througnout your community. fij 
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PuUouts 

(Continued from page 26.) 

pullout programs hope the idea of sending specialists mto the 
classroom will pnn-e less disrupDve than pulling children out. 

Such proposals, however, seem unlikely to stem the tide 
of increased use of pulbut programs. Despite calls for change, 
many of the teachers we surveyed are ambivalent about the 
erosion of the self-contained classroom, apparently sharing 
the vievr that at least some cumcular specialization is desirable 
and appropriate. .Approximately two-thiids of the teachers m 
our study agreed that, despite the scheduling problems and 
need for reteaching lessons, remedial pullou: programs offer 
a better environment and more appropriate instniction than 
the regular classroom. Almost as many f^»lt the same way 
about enrichment programs. 

Other forces also are at work in favor of pullout programs. 
A bureaucracy by its nature seeks to heighten worker produc- 
tivity, and ever finer divisions of labor have been thought to 
accomplish that. Similarly, greater specialization among 
teidiers has seemed to promise greater expertise in the class- 
room. Moreover, the new specialists themselves soon become 
advocates for the ftirther expansion of pullout programs. 

So, over the years, many elementary schools have added 
pullout programs and specialists, in the process moving m- 
creasin^y toward the kind of structure that reformers cunent- 
ly are challenging in high schools. And this drive toward spe- 
cialization makes the use of pullout programs more likely to 
increase than decline. Administrators struggling to fit techm- 
cal subjects, such as computer literacy, incj the curriculum 
are succumbing U) the temptation to use pullout arrangements. 
Other forces also<u:e at work, including the growing presence 
of specialists in elementary schools. 

The fact is, the elementary school already is well on its 
way to becoming as specialized as the high school. For in- 
stance, one Long Island school we Iciow has 24 classroom 
teachers and 22 specialists. 

So the question arises: Is the current trend toward more 
specialization and increased use of pullout programs what's 
best for your elementary schools? The issue deserves your 
attention. Although some see merit in providing special pro- 
grams for students, oihers believe our schools are rtinmng 
the risk of departmentalizing the elementary school and 
destroying the close relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent—an alienation that already exists in many high schools 
and might well lie at the core of the high school's problems. 

Equally disturbing, the increased use of pullout programs 
means the continued decline in classroom teachers' skills, m 
working with a wide range of students and subjects owing to 
the increasingly na)>TOw range of students and subjects with 
which they work. The elementary teacher's role already is 
under attack. Teachers themselves are complicit in the nar- 
rowing of their roles as they express self-doubts about theu: 
ability to teach all children* 

What's occurring in our elementary schools today is a 
phenomenon that can't be ignored. Broadly put, the expanding 
use of pullout prosrams challenges our traditional concepts 
of how elementary schools should be organized. Whether 
rhat's for good or ill. however, is a question local school boards 
and school admimstrators must answer for themselves. So 
consider well. What kind of elementary schools do >ou .\ant 
in your^community? ill 
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Reprinted with permission from Illinois School 
Board Journal / 1981. 

^ Small communities must help 

schools compete for teachers 



la a recent issue of The Small 
School Forum, two Texas edu- 
cators suggest some ways in 
which small school districts can 
become more effective in compe^ 
ing for good teachers.* 

Texas, of course, has large rural 
areas in common with Illinois and 
is one of only two states with more 
school districts than lilinois. Au- 
thors Edward H. Seifert and 
Penny Simone base their sugges- 
tions on two assumptions: 

X) The small community 
caj^s^or can be made to care — 
about the quality of its public 
schools. 

2) The quality of instruction in 
a school depends on its teachers. 

As a first step in competing for 
good teachers, therefore, rural 
school officials must determine the 
kind of teacher they want to em- 
ploy. This means establishing a 
school board policy stating the 
"ideal characteristics" for teachers 
to possess, such as the ability to 
teach students with a wide range 
of abilities or qualifications to 
teach in more than one subject 
area or grade level. 

Moreover, a board that wants 
community support for building 
an effective faculty will involve 
citizens in identifying those "ideal 
characteristics." (A community 
that is made aware of the quali- 
ties that distinguish its teachers is 
likely to be more supportive of 
those teachers and the schools in 
general. Unfortunately, even 
parents receive ver.y little informs- 
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•Edward H. Seifert and Penny 
Simone. "Personnel Practices for Re- 
cruiting and Keeping Effective Teach- 
ers in Smaller Schools." The Small 
School Forum, Winter 108M1. Uni- 
versity of Colorado Department of Ed- 
ucation. 



tion about the positive qualities of 
teachers.) 

A second area needing atten- 
tion is recruitment— and it*s 
another area where community 
support can play a vital role. Sei- 
fert and Simone suggest the fol- 
lowi'iig: 

• Salaries and fringe benefits 
need to be competitive, but com- 
munity support is essential if com- 
pensation is to be a truly positive 
factor. (There is a growing belief 
that bigger budgets do not buy 
better education. The small school 
district has an opportunity to 
overcome this by showing citi- 
zens the relationship between 
competitive salaries and its 
ability to attract teachers with 
"ideal characteristics.") 

© School boards can consider 
various ways to subsidize the edu- 
cation of teaehers. This concept is 
already built into most salary 
schedules with additional pay in 
return for additional college 
credits. With community support, 
boards also can consider subsidiz- 
ing other forms of continuing edu- 
cation (e.g., travel or study in dis- 
tant places) or subsidizing the 
undergraduate education of out- 
standing students in return for a 
commitment to teach in the dis- 
trict for a spe<jified number of 
years. 

• Naturally, school officials 
must emphasize to prospective 
teachers the advantages of living 
(and raising child^'cn) in a small 
tov5;n and working in a small 
school. 

• Help the teacher secure af- 
fordable housing, perhaps with 
homes built by vocational educa- 
tion classes or housing provided 
by the community. 

• Provide summer emplo>'ment 
for teachers and employment op- 
portunities for teachers* spouses. 

3D 



The final step in developing an 
effective small school facuiiy is to 
keep good teachers once they've 
been attracted to the district Be- 
yond ^ood management practices 
that make teachers feel productive 
and part of the team, Seifert and 
Simone suggest the following: 

• Build community support for 
regular improvements in salaries 
and extra-duty pay. (This should 
assume that the teacher merits im- 
provement in compensation; if not, 
the teacher should not be re-em- 
ployed. The evaluation process, 

of course, must protect the teacher 
firom the impact of personal 
grudges— something not always 
easy to do in the closely-knit en- 
vironment of a small town.) It is 
important, say the authors, to 
"share the problems of recruitment 
and maintaining of effective 
teachers with the community." 

• Encourage churches, civic 
orgafiizations, and other commun- 
ity groups to include teachers in 
their membership. Teachers must 
come to feel part of the commun- 
ity, but some small-town groups 
shun outsiders. That attitude must 
be overame. 

• Help community groups mat 
want to develop recreational, so- 
cial, and cultural programs and 
see that they are available to 
teachers. If the community can be 
made a better place to live for 
everyone, it will be more attrac- 
tive to teachers— and vice versa. 

• The ownership of ?and en- 
courages permanent residency. 
Work with landowners and 
lending agencies in making real 
ectate purchases more readily 
available to teachers. 

Developing an effective faculty 
for a rural district boils down to 
knowing what kind of teachers are 
desired and making faculty de- 
velopment a community eft^rt. 

lixiNois SCHOOL Board joi-rsal 
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RURAL SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
COMMUNITIES: A NEW APPROACH 
JQ COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

•Sue Raftery, Ph.D. 

- Rural America Is in the state of transition. As 
Dillman (1989) suggests, we are leaving an Indus* 
trial era and embarking on a new Informatton" era. 
Telecommunications and information technologies 
are expandirig into mral America. Such technolo* 
gies ?je as irrportant to the mral residents of today 
as rural electrification and highway systems were 
to rural America of the 1930's. The ability to adapt 
to this ;nfomfiation age will be necessary for 
successful mral community/economic development 
activities In the 1990*s. 

' Today, moiB than at any other tinw in the 
history of rural America, there Is a need for col- 
laboration among appropriate local institutions and 
agencies. Mobilizing this collaboration and partici- 
pation will be the first step. One key institution In 
mral communities to assist in this mobilization is 
the school 

:< ... What happens In the schools does not occur In 
a vacuum. Schools effect and are ^rected by the 
comnxjnity of which they are a part (Mulkey, 
1989). An Important part of e^A^r conimunity or 
economic development Is individual capacity buikl- 
ing and ^hools are in the business of expanding 
Indivklual capacity (Mulkey, 1989; Hobbs, 1988). 
There Is an inherent symbiotic relationship be- 
tween mral schools and community development. 
The question remains, how do we call upon the 
schools and communities tc draw upon their 
icdrvkiual strengths for th") betterment of ihe 
comnxinity. 

The role of the school shouM remain the 
provision of educational programs to enhance 
community vitality. However, a reassessment oi 
the ielivery of such programs is needed. It will no 
longer do to view education as a K-12 phenome- 



non. Rather this traditional role must be chal- 
lenged. Schools must become life-k)ng learning 
centers whteh offer educattonai oppr^rt^nities for 
the entire comrrxinity, regardless of age. 

It is accepted by educators arxl the public 
alike that we must come to grips with the problems 
of Illiteracy and school drop-out rates. For In- 
stance, In a recent study of the South it was found 
that this region stiH has a disproportionate share of 
high schcol dropKHJts (38.8%) and a high func- 
tional Illiteracy ra!a (20%4) (Beaulleu, 1989). By 
helping adults get GEO's and other work related 
skills, the adult popukxjs will hav9 more oppcrtu* 
nity to increase their quality of lite through Income 
enhancement. Increasing mral Income and 
reducing the number of mral poor families, shouki 
be as muc^ a part of a strategy for mral school Im- 
provement as those strategies whose applk:atlons 
are confined to traditional schooling (Hobbs, 
1988). 

In addition to wfclening the delivery of educa- 
tional prograrrts for adults, the schools must also 
be challenged to expand the K-12 curriculum to 
Incorporate community studies. Knowledge of the 
local community Is vital to the students if they are 
to play an active role, as an adult. In that commu- 
nity. 

So to, do community development activities 
require specialized, in^iepth knowledge of the 
k)cal community if a measurable degree of suc- 
cess is to be achieved. Hobbs (1987) reminds us 
when he stated, *1t stralm; the credi}ility to believe 
that mral community devetopment can travel very 
far on ignorance of the locality, and how it oper- 
ates." 

Rural communities have little hope of ha'/Ing 
full-time professionals to gather such Information. 
This Is where a well conceived student project 
would result In ihe collection of k>cal data. Teach- 
ing research and analytical skills through language 
arts, social science, or other appropriate classes 

(continued on page 2) 
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(continued from page 1) 

could become part of the cuniculum. In^Iicitly it 
also dispels the student's myth there is nothing 
unique about their individual communities.- In this 
instance everyone benefits— both the students 
and the community. 

Entrepreneurial skills could also be integrated 
into the course offerings and taught to all students 
regardless of future career aspirations. If ap- 
proached creatively, such programs could en- 
hance small business development in the local 
community. Students may in fact see new oppor- 
tunities, rather than responding to conveitcional 
wisdom that one must ''move out" of rural America 
to "move up". 

These are but a few innovative ways in which 
rural schools could adapt cuniculum to enhance 
local community development. All remain within 
the delivery of educational programs. Conven- 
tional, perhaps not; appropriate, to the changing 
worid community, yes. 

How mral America responds to the noed for 
development programs will determine the future of 
mral communities in the 1990's and beyond. 
Schools must play a roje in providing all citizenry 
with access to both :curate infonnation and 
training to meet the new challenges. The choices 
are theirs to make-together. Rural schools and 
mral communities together, can make a differ- 
ence. 

*About the author: Sue Raftery is a Rural Sociolo- 
gist with the Southeastern Educational Improve- 
ment Laboratory in Research Triangle Park, North 
Carolina. 



Ten Strategies for Making the 
Connection: Rural Schools and 
Economic Development 

1. nhamber>Sch nn! CommittPft Membership 
Appoint educators to Chamber of Com- 
merce committees; appoint business 
people to school committees. Ask partici- 
pants occasionally to report to their 
respective boards on what t' ley are doing. 

2. .fnfnt School B nard*Chamber Meetings 
Schedule reqularly a joint meeting of the 
School Bo? ind the Chamber of Com- 
merce to sharfy information relevant to 
economic development. 



'3. Economic Surveys by School Classes 
Ask high school classes or clubs to 
conduct community surveys to help 
detennine cun'ent economic activities, 
trends, and projectk>ns. 

4. Careftr Awareness Days 
Ask tocal emptoyers to act as "mentors for 
a day" for high school students as a 
means of career exploration. 

5. Teacher-Business Exchanges 
Sponsor a one-day "job exchange" 
program, asking teachers to work in 
businesses and business people to wort^ 
in schools, hoM afoltow-up discussion. 

6. Fntmt^renmjrehio Education 
Sponsor a class in the high school on 
stariing and operating a small business, 
with guest speakers from local businesses 
as an integral part of the instructtonal plan. 

7. School Facintfes as Incubators 
Make available under-utilized school 
facilities as small business ina'bators. 
Hire students to provide support sen/ices. 

8. School^Based Businesses 

Initiate a program that will help students 
explore, start and operate businesses 
filfing gaps in available local services. 

9. Joint Econom gc Dftvetopment Planning 
Ask the School Board, County Board, 
TOwn Council and Chancer of Commerce^ 
to develop a joint area economic developj^ 
menl actkjn plan, using the unique 
strengths and contributtons of each ' 
partner. 

10. PtJhirc-Prfvate Partnershro f or Leadership 
Development 

Oevetop a pubnc-private partnership for 
leadership devek)pnr)ent, focusing the 
program on developing local capacity and 
nurturing tocal resources that are critical to 
economy renewal. 



These ten strategies are © 1988, The Heartland 
Center for Leadership Development, Milan Wall 
and Vfckl lirtKer. Co-Directors, 941 0 Street. Suite 
920, Lincoln, NE 68508, reprinted with pemiission. 
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ESTABLISHING PARTNESSHiPS SETWEEN THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS 



An effective way to help develop a strong rural educa- 
tional program iS to establish a business partnership 
between the rural school and th^- business community. 
Once a relationship is set up, the idvantages for both the 
schools and business community could prove beneficial 
to the entire rural community. For a partnership 
between a business and a school to work, each party must 
be willing to define its specific needs and demon'ztrate a 
desire to make the partnership work. 

What is a school^business partnership? 

Generally defined, a partnership is a mutual agreement 
between a business and a school to establish certain 
goals, and to construct a reasonable means of achieving 
those goals. The term **school-business partnership" is 
distinguished from the "adopt a school" concept by the 
fact that a true school business partnership is not an inner- 
city program geared toward helping only disadvantaged 
students. The present trend of school-business partner- 
ships is focusing on helping to imp''ove the overall educa- 
tional system and perhaps aid in community development 
as well. 

What kinds of partnerships exist? 

The types of partnerships that are formed between a 
school and a business depend on what each party hopes 
to achieve. The objectives of each party will determine 
whether the type of partnership will be directly involved 
m the overall school program or whether it will bo indirectly 
involved, or involved in just a specific area of the school 
program. Some school-business partnerships are only 
partnerships in the sense that both parties desire that the 
relationship be as uncomplicated as possible. In this kind 
of partnership the business might pravide funds and equip- 
ment for the school program while the school may 
reciprocate by publicly giving credit to the business. 
Another type of partnership is the long-term partnership 
and is usually more complex in nature. The long-term 
partnerships usually have well-defined purposes and both 
parties work closely together to accomplish their objec- 
tives. These partnerships often provide programs to help 
ennch the school programs such as sending professional 
business people to teach mini-courses. Long-term 



partnerships are frequently concerned with developing 
enriching career educational programs and providing on- 
the-job training. 

l4ow can partnerships be effective for the rural school? 

Along with today's emphasis on effective education also 
comes 1. 13 constant pressure of budget cutbacks of public 
education funds. Forming a strong school-business part- 
nership can help ease some of the budg'et woes and per- 
mit the business community to take responsibility for the 
quality of education, and can make the transition from 
school to work easier. Rural schools frequently do not have 
the monies for new equipment or innovative teaching pro- 
jects. Partnerships can help supply funds and professional 
expertise for hands-on projects or pilot programs which 
the rural school budget may not be able to cover but which 
the school desires to incorporate into its curriculum. An 
example of this might be an agreement between a local 
bank and a school to stimulate life skill activities as 
motivating factors to achieving learning objectives. Often 
businesses can provide workshops for students and staff, 
provide up-to-date equipment, or provide direct on-ths-job 
training. Many partnerships are formed because both the 
rural school ar.d business community find themselves con- 
cerned about the lack of rural career enrichment pro- 
grams. With budget cuts and the increased attention ^e- 
mg given to the back-to-basics movement, schools^ are 
finding that they have to decide whether they can affora 
to include arts and humanities in their curnculum. Rural 
educators who are concerned about the importance of arts 
and humanities to students' overall educational and 
cultural growth should look toward possible partnerships 
to fulfill this need. 

Arts and humanities programs frequently discover they 
need to bring in outside instructional resources. Again, 
partnerships can fill that void by functioning as a liaison 
for the school and a cultural center, for example. With the 
support of a partnership, schools can encourage teachers 
to work closely with cultural centers to stimulate student 
creativeness. 
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How can business benefit from the school business 
partnarship? 

While we can say that a good partnership might be 
invaluable to the rural school, the same can be said for 
the business community. By cooperating with the rural 
schools in developing strong career and educational pro- 
grams, the rural business community may not have to 
depend upon outside skilled ht^lp. Large businesses which 
form partnerships with rural schools are assuring their own 
future with the knowledge that the future work force may 
be the finished product of their involvement In quality 
educat., i. 

Why are partnerships formed? 

• Mutual desire to improve the quality of education 
Rural schools are usually too small to offer a large 

variety of educational services. Too often, enriching 
activities such as field trips and special workshops are not 
available to rural schools. The reasons lor this vary such 
as lack of funding, lack of facilities, or simply a lack of 
qualified staff. In order to give rural school students the 
same opportunity for quality education which is a^'ailable 
to many urban schools, outside resources should be con- 
sidered. A good partnership can bring in a wide range of 
fields and professionals to satisfy the need and contribute 
to the broadening of rural students' social and career 
perspectives. 

• A need to uplift the morale of the educational system 
and the rural community regarding education 

While the back-to-basics movement itself may not be 
a hard subject to deal with, recent criticism of public 
education has to some extent, taken its toll on school and 
community morale. The business community can play a 
vital role in uplifting the morale of both the eucational 
system and the community by being involved in the whole 
school program. Partnerships can function as a liaison in 
the improvement of community-school programs. 

• The school's need for financial funding 

Rural schools with a budget that usually just cover.', the 
bare necessities can benefit by the formation of a good 
partnership. Outdated school equipment can be replaced 
with modern equipment with monies from partnerships. 
Buildings, renovations, and computers are just a few ex- 
tras that business partnerships could provide. 

How can partnerships be formed? 

A partnership can be initiated by either a school or a 
business, lb form a partnership, communication must be 
established. Each party should be willing to take time to 
sit down and draw up a definite set of goals. The parties 
involved must be committed to the time and effort it takes 
to make a good partnership. Individuals should be selected 
from each side who are comfortable working outside their 
environment and who relate well with people. Business- 
school partnerships can be extremely rewarding-but to 
work, they need tota! commitment from both parties. 



What are some successful examples of school- 
business partnerships? 

• A good example of a rural community education 
program took place in a community in Iowa with two^^ 
companie3 and the schools of that community. Th-jj^^ 
main goal of that partnership was to give student^^ 
education and experience in the computer field. 

• In Virginia a partnership was set up with the 
Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia to solve the math 
teacher shortage. In this partnership business loaned 
engineers to schools to teach advanced math classes. 

• A rural community in Utah formed a partnership to 
provide educational opportunities for students via a 
live telelearning network. 

• Rural communities in North Carolina realized that 
they needed stronger mathematics and science pro- 
grams, so partnerships were utilized to fill the void. 

• Southern Georgia has the Marvin Pittman Laboratory 
School which works .vith schools m the development 
of new teaching approaches. 
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Blueprint for Entrepreneurship in Your Scho ol 

Entrepreneur One who organizes, manages and assumes the risks of a business or enterprise. 
Webster's Ne^ Collegiate .Dictionary 



SchooUBased Enterprises 
and Student Entrepreneurs 

^'Have fun» learn something new» 
make decisions, be your own boss, earn 
money, create something, improve your 
community and learn to work with 
others, all while getting high school 
credit!** Schoob chat integrate 
entrepreneurship into their courses find 
students using just those phrases to 
describe their school experiences. 

Learning how to begin and run a busi- 

•ness provides immediate relevance to 
I e school experience, can create addi- 
aonal economic activity in a community 
and is a life-long skill that continues to 
pay benefits. The school-based 
enterprise is a simple idea« Students re- 
search, plan, set up, operate and own 
economically viable small businesses in 
cooperation with local educational in- 
stitutions. There is a classroom com* 
ponent to the program as well au 
experiential components 

The Way-Off Broadway Delicatessen 
was created by a group of nirai high^ 
school students from St. Pauls High 
School in St. Pauls, North Carolina: 
Serving typical New York dell fare to 
travelers using Interstate- 95 between 
New York and Florida, Its great success 
is due to two factors: It provides 94 un- 
usual alternative to fast food alOkig the 
interstate, and the workers are owners* 
""Everyone should be putting in 110%, 
said deli manager John Dexter. "They're 
going to work harder because th^Vc 
working' for themselves instead of for 
someone else.* Begun as a school 

••Project, the Way-Off Lroadway Deli be- 
I )mes an independent cooperative this 
spring. 

The REALSioiy, Winter, 88/89 



How to Begin; Gelting 
Organized and Deciding 
What to Do 

Communities (school board mem- 
bers, administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, business people, etc) begin by 
agreeing that student learning can be 
enhanced if students learn how to aeate 
jobs as well as how to work for someone 
else. School officials identify a teacher 
eager to expand tne regular curricula* 
Student participants may be seleaed 
(one school used grade point average, 
another ignores academic ranking and 
identifies students who are risk takers), 
or students may select th& class them- 
selves (other schools define the program 
as an elective). In some schools par- 
ticipation is restricted to juniors and 
seniors; others open it to all high school 
classes, including ninth graders* 

The project can fit in existing cur- 
ricula (there are novi^ examples in classes 
ranging from English through Social 
Studies, Business, Math, Economics and 
Sand) or be offered as a free-standing 
co: ^ The only unbendable guideline 
?5 that student-created businesses, like 
all busines^^es, must serve real needs to 
be successful. Some enterprises are 
profit-making, others are intended as 
community service, not-for-profit en- 
deavors. This article includes examples 
of both. 

Htting the enterprise to the needs of 
the community is critical, and this is 
where the community survey (see 
preceding article) can be very useful 

It is tempting to ignore the survey 
step. Students will be sure they have a 
wonderful idea, and be impatient to 
begin, unable to understand why they 
should *^vaste time" discovering what 



real needs exist* This impetuosity, not 
confined to teenagers, contributes to the 
high rate of small business failures. The 
community survey is to identify existing 
and unmet community needs that stu- 
dent enterprises can address. 

The survey provides an analysis of the 
community's demographics and 
economic base, and will bring to light 
possibilities that students haven't con- 
sidered. For instance, many rural com- 
munities are aging. A large proportion 
of the population is over 60« and the 
need for services to the elderly is sig- 
nificant Rural communities often have 
financial difficulty providing such ser-- 
vices* A school-based enterprise could 
help fill those needs, and service busi- 
nesses are among the simplest (and least 
costly) to star u 

Studenii^ In^^Hardfng Gouniy^- South 
Dakous di^coverol^ thrpugUntieiir coin- 
munity surveys^ there' was' a.-great 
need fdrp«bpl<jt6"^ 

cleaxjing^and putiiiig storm wihdows; 
fci in$bnce;T]hey employment 
servic^ throughtheirso^ studies class. 
They drculared^applioitidnf to all the 
students; negotiated^ an arrangement 
' e schbbi secretary to take fnes- 
sageii;. developed^ a data base to match 
requesiVwitV^tudent talent; and 
publicized the prograih through the 
local :papeiv.;bdto:stati^^ and: with 
postcrsr-in" thevchurchea- and ar other 
gaiheiingi^pliaces. around; town; They 
charge studeftr^ftef? five-percent of 
i^e Arst da/s:iwag6 and a smaller pcr- 
..mtage forirepearbusihess: Students 
lea:n: organizingVskills;:.workers earn 
money and' older people in- the com- 
mum'Qr see thcni.and the school: as a 
source of help rather than annoyance. 
Community pride has blossomed as the 
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appearance ot homes* has improved* "I 
don't know what Td do,withoui my hel- 
per from school;!* sii'd one gr<7-haired 
resident from her porch. **Before my 
husband died wc were so proud of. our 
house and yard and I just can't keep it up 
myself, the heavy iifting you know. We 
talk* too, just after he's done; and some* 
times share some cookies* It just makes 
my day when I know he's coming.** 

The community study provides a list 
of possibilities for student businesses. 
Feasible alternatives that arise can be 
prioritized, with such student developed 
criteria as: 

♦ fit to community, 

^ fit to student operation and interest, 
and 

• ability to exist as an independent 
enterprise, eta 

Business Plans: Deciding 
How to Do It 

The next step is a student-developed 
business plan. The business plan 
describes the business and the reasons a 
lender should invest start-up money in 
it. When the enterprise is non-profit, the 
business plan outlines reasons the 
school should sponsor the activity. The 
business plan is the result of student 
resea^xh, ideas and creativity. 

IVpically, business plans include ex- 
ecutive summaries (lenders are busy 
people and students need to learn to 
write to capture attention quickly); a 
description of the company, the industry 
and thecompetition: a description of the 
product and the production process (or 
the service proposed); an assessment of 
the market and how the product or ser- 
vice will be marketed; plans for manage- 
ment and personnel; financial data;and 
supporting documents or exhibits. 
During this same process, needed 
resources are targeted, including sources 
for venture capital Creating a business 
plan brings real world learning into the 
curriculum. In the North Carolina ex- 
perience with REAL Enterprises, the 
Nouh Carolina Bankers Association 
found the student business plans bettor 
written than those submitted by most 
adult loan applicants. Asample business 
plan outline follows this chapter. 

Student business plans provide an op- 
portunity to involve the community in a 



meaningful way. Community members 
are willing and eager to contribute their 
talents and expertise to local schools in 
worthwhile ways, but rarely are they 
asked for more than token monetary 
contributions. 



'7r feels much better to be 
asked to talk to students 
about something I know, like 
costs of running an operation 
and sources of supplies, than 
to always just be asked to put 
up $25 for the yearbook, 



A community-based development ad- 
visory council (DAC) can be involved 
from the beginning when the initiation 
of a ne*A^ business is being discussed. 
Brainstorming with students about pos- 
sible enterprises also involves the busi- 
ness leaders in positive ways with the 
school and in creating a more optimistic 
future for the community's young 
people. DAC members can be drawn 
from a list of local people who areskilled 
and knowledgeable about business, such 
zs a banker, a local CPA, school ad- 
ministrators and others who are not 
simply consumers. Local lawyers can 
help with incorporation issues; 
physicians or denti:.ts can talk about 
limited partnerships, sole proprietor- 
ships and personal corporations. DAC 
members can also provide some reality 
checks on unrealistic expectations. 



A cafe owner, who inh:rited 
the business from her family, 
told a group of students, "We 
almost lost the place. I 
showed up in the morning to 
open up and closed up at 
night. I had people working 
for me, and didn *t think I 
had to be there. I had no 
idea being the boss meant 
you had to work, and usually 
harder than everyone else.'* 



When plans are Hrmcr, you may wish 
to expand the DAC to ousintss people 
familiar with the type of enterprise 



proposed. While it is important that 
tho^e who could kill or harm the 
enterprise be identified— end a con- 
certed effort to win those people over 
must be made— it has been our ex- 
perience that having a policy that stu- 
dent enterprises not compete directly 
with existing community businesses 
removes most negative reaction. Be- 
cause community leaders are deeply 
concerned about the future, they wel- 
come increased economic activity. They 
are often astounded at the talent and 
energy of students, and begin to work 
hard to find ways to keep them around 
afttr high school. 



"For years, our school taxes 
have gone to create a future 
we've exported. This project 
is a first step in turning that 
around." 



The Harding County School is on 
Highway 85 next to a small gas and 
groceries operaticn in Buffalo^ South 
Dakota. Because the district is about 50 
miles square, many students board in 
town during the week, livingjvith rela- 
tives or on their own and going home o 
ranches only on the weekend. Curt 
Shaw's sodal studies class decided that 
their stomachs presented a need to be 
filled. They conducted a simple survey of 
the high school, asking what kinds of 
foods students would like to have avail- 
able for before«school breslfiasts and 
snacks. Insteadofstartingaschoolstore, 
Cun and his students took ihe \ki next 
door and shared it (and what the class 
was doing) with the proprietor of the gas 
station. She now stocks those items, has 
increased herprofits and isastrongcom- 
munity supporter of the other student 
entrepreneurial ideas. 

The decisions about which student- 
devised plains to support can be made by 
the community-based development ad- 
visory committee (DAC) with board 
review and final approval. It is a good 
idea to spread thft decisions among a 
group of people as a way of increasing 
information about the proj<^:t, insuring 
the best decisions and avoiding per- 
sonality conflicts. The board of educa- 
tion usually retains Hnai project 
approval. 
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Students in Belle Fourche, South 
Dakotii, where the school is about two 
miles from the nearest store, reacted to 
the same adolescent hungers by starting 
a school store. They conducted a survey 
to decide ^* hat to stock, negotiated with 
the schooi administration, the board of 
education, several suppliers and the 
school attorney before beginning. They 
Filed incorporation papers with the state 
of South Dakota. Local merchants 
provided encouragement and advice. All 
has not been smooth, however. To make 
the store more attractive, they covered 
the outside with bam wood. The State 
Fire Marshall determined that it didn't 
meet the fire code, so they began 
negoti?.ting '^iih state officials. After 
proposing a series of creative com- 
promises, they sprayed the offending 
wood with fire retardant. The store 
clears roughly thirty dollars a day selling 
soft drinks, microwave hot items and 
celery, carrot sticks and alads to the 
students. 

Operating a Business: 
Filling Real Needs 

Student-owned and managed busi- 
nesses are no different from other busi- 
nesses. They need to fill real consumer 
needs. In northwestern South Dekota, 
where winters are long and hard and 
many people heat their homes with 
"A'ood, Hardmg County provides an il- 
lustration of how a. project can meet 
several needs at one time. 

Last year, Ben Latham of Camp 
Crook» SD cut wood from his father's 
ranch and sold it to earn enough money 
for a trip to Europe. This year, he 
negotiated on behalf of his father with 
the students in his class (Ben*s a senior 
this year) and they took over his wood- 
cutting business. The negotiations in- 
cluded the cost of the truck to haul the 
wood, gas and oil for the truck and the 
chain saws and sharpening the saws (5,tu-> 
dents researched the costs of buying 
equipment as opposed to leasing it from 
Ben's dad and decided leasing wjs the 
best deal). They cut wood on we^ikends, 
stack it in trucks and bring it to town 
(about forty miles) and split and stack it 
next to the school. Orders come to the 
school and are filled during student free 
time, after classes. Keeping careful track 
of hours, they intend to pay every stu- 



dent on the basis of how many hours 
he/she put in at the end of the wood 
season (which in South Dakota lasts 
until Apri!). They all figure to make well 
above minimum wage and, at the same 
time, are providing a niuch appreciated 
service to the v/ood*buming citizens of 
theareai 

Some student-operated enterprises 
are organized to re-invest profits in a 
mutual goal, rather than set up for in- 
dividual gain. Profits from a com- 
memorative football program, which 
included a historyof theschooland team 
and was personally autographed by the 
tram, coaching staff and cheerleaders, 
were used to purchase a banner for the 
school gym. 

The most popular TV show in 
Presho/Lyman, SD is written and 
produced by band members at Lyman 
High. Called The Lyman Connection, 
the show appears on cable TV every 
Friday night. A talk show formal gives 
community members an opportunity to 
talk about special interests (Arbor Day, 
the Soil Conservation District, an up- 
coming local theater produclion) and 
showcases performances by members of 
the band and chorus. The students plow 
most of the profits from their show back 
into production costs; the remainder 
supports band trips. 

The commercials may be the most 
eagerly awaited parts of the show. V/rit- 
ten and performed by the band mem- 
bers, they feature local merchants v;ho 
are enthusiastic about buying time on 
the show. One, for example, features au 
old, old lady in an old, old car creaking 
into the local mechanic's garage. The 
garage door closes and, when it opens, 
out comes a beautiful blond high school 
senior in a .new red convertible. The 
garage's business nas boomed. 

The students drive 150 miles each 
Thursday after school to the nearest 
television studio, edit the tape all night 
and drive back just in time for their first 
class on Friday. The show airs Friday 
nights and videotapes of the show are 
the most popular rental at the local 
video store. 



Concerns: Liability, 
Community Perceptions, 
Accountability 

Liability 

Lfabiliiy issues are a concern for 
school boards and administrators. The 
superirytendents we consulted suggest 
that, ar a school-sanctioned activity 
(with a board resolution to that effect), 
the projects are covered under the 
school's existing insurance policies. You 
may want to raise the issue with your 
school attorney. 

Accountability 

Parents, community mernbers and 
teachers may ask, **How can we be sure 
the students are really learning?" There 
are two ways. The first is to have the 
teacher(s) analyze the basic skills or 
competencies for which they are 
regularly responsible and make plans to 
be sure they are covered and evaluated 
as the projects proceed. (A fuil discus- 
sion of how that is done can'be found in 
the article, "Blueprint for Course 
Design,** that follows this one.) 

The second way to monitor student 
learning is even more compelling. It 
comes from the students themselves as 
they enthusiastically show and teil the 
adults with whom they interact how 
much they are learning. 



A group of Harding. Gounty, SD stu- 
dents are preparing a directory of all the 
small businesses- in the County. They 
report, "Ydii can get anything you need, 
right herer.Thcy are making the direc- 
tory availablcifree; as/*, public service, 
and have learned so much about starting 
small businesses that they are working as 
coiisultantsjto.adult^community mem- 
bers. For instance. Marc, a local 23-year 
61d> v^nts' to Start- a< health club. The 
students have.conducted iwo rounds of 
surveys for him to satisfy the demands of 
the SBA an(f'qpnsidered'(and declined) 
an ippportunUy* lb- become silent 
parthers in theoperation. (They thought 
his plans were too-ambitious, based on 
what they knew of him and their data.) 



Another community member is being 
urged by ihc siudcnls lo start a cleaning 
business. They have discovered the need, 
are willing lo buy the equipment and 
lease it to her , and several of the students 
will work for her while ihey are going to 
school. The Harding County students 
are (collectively) members of the cham- 
ber of commerce, attend meetings and 
serve on standing chamber committees. 

Parents report that conversations at 
home have moved from the usual— 
"How was school?'' "Fine." "What did 
you do?** "Nothing**— to excited stu- 
dents, bursting with new information, 
who monopolize conversations at home 
on issues such as the social boundaries 
in the community, the county system for 
licensing and permits, the history and 
settlement patterns ci the town, the 
recalcitrance of the fire marshall, the 
problems of cash-flow and thesurprising 
number of existing businesses in the 
county. 

"This is real learning,** saw one red- 
headed senior. "This is how it is in the 
real world- We're so much better at 
working together and I appreciate soine 
people I nc^^er had time fo" before, Tm 
just sorry more of my classes ^^-eren't like 
this one. It's sometimes confusing, but 
always interesting.** 

Community Perceptions 

Will community members think the 
students are goofing off when they are 
out of school, collecting information or 
doing research? Possibly, at the begin- 
ning. Community meetings and articles 
in the local paper, on the radio and in 
newsletters can eliminate some 
misunderstandings. The office 
secretaries should expect some calls as 
community members react to the sight 
of students outside during school time, 
A simple explanation that it's a school 
project and personal experience with the 
earnestness and seriousness of the stu- 
dents will quickly clear up matters. And 
again, a school board policy endorsing 
the project is a big help. 

Belle Fourche Students are respon- 
sible for a twicc-a-week radio show on 
the local commercial station. The show 
began as the usual reading of an- 
nouncements, but the students lost 
patience with that. "We didn't want a 
radio show that Just was a talking head. 



We wanted to really use the medium and 
createa theater of the mind.** THcy take 
pains to present an. audio experience 
that is greatly anticipated by- the lis- 
teners as a way to keep up with what's 
happening. with their school and com* 
munity.Theradioshowisabranchofthe 
corporation created by the Belle Four- 
che students, called THIS, Limited. The 
radio work is HEAR THIS; other sub- 
sidiaries* include EAT this; i refresh- 
ment stand; WEAR THIS,, a T-shi;t 
printing business on the drawing boards; 
and WATCH THIS, a dinner theater for 
which they prepared cost estimates, 
planned and prepared the menu, 
decouued and managed the house and 
produced a female version of "The Odd 
Couple" for a three-day run. 

Outcomes: What if the Business 
Fails? 

A not uncommon concern is, "What if 
the student business fails?** Statistics on 
small business failure are familiar and 
gloomy. What is not so well known is 
that most of those failures are at- 
tributable to poor planning and the lack 
of a business plan. Careful attention to 
teaching students how to plan for their 
own businesses creates skills that will 
serve them wherever, whenever, 2nd if 
ever, they decide that working for thvtm- 
selves is what they want. If, after all the 
careful planning and work, a student- 
owned business fails, that is a lesson lo 
be learned as well. The school district 
and board of education are generally 
protected from financial consequences 
ofa business failure. 

The emotional and psychological con- 
sequences for the students are also part 
of the risk required for success in the free 
enterprise system. An entrepreneur is 
defined as "one who organizes, manages 
and assumes the risks of a business or 
enterprise.** There is risk involved. The 
business owners we've involved in the 
program appreciate that students are 
aware of and willing to assume risks. 
They say that that's the exchange for the 
potential to make a profit We think the 
approach outlined here minimizes that 
risk because of the careful attention 
given lo well-researched business plans. 
While all risk can't be avoided, careful 
guidance can lessen the potential 
failures. The point of the program is 
student knowledge, and when inter- 



preted by a talented teacher, failure too 
can be a learning opportunity. 

The Belle Fourche Dinner Theater, 
for example, played to about half the 
crowd they had planned for because the 
students did not sell the tickets they had 
assumed responsibility for. Rather they 
counted on sales at the door that didn't 
materialize. This left them with left-over 
food: The prime beef was sold easily lo 
faculty and parents at cost The lettuce, 
ccrrots and other perishable salad 
fixings presented a larger problem. They 
made individual salads and sold rhem in 
the school store, marketed raw 
vegetables to the wrestling and basket- 
ball teams after practice, and took a loss 
on the rest The next production will 
have built on the great word of mouth 
recommendations from the audience 
that attended this one, and more 
publicity; In the future, thesluden ts plan 
to invest more lime and effort in advance 
ticket sales. 

It is important and relatively simple lo 
build a high level of accc^..1tabilily into 
the project Students can report con- 
stantly lo the community, lo boards of 
directors of local civic organizations, the 
FTAt teacher organizations, etc, and 
find opportunities lo talk about, what 
they're doing. At the same time, an in- 
formation campaign can be initiated in 
the community. Periodic press releases 
with pictures showing the business in 
progress can be given lo local media. If 
there is no local media, posters could be 
prepared and written by students and 
distributed at local points of interest, a 
community newsletter could be 
developed and distributed or perhaps a 
school newsletter could be distributed 
more widely to the community. 

Ultimately, the best nurturing comes 
from those adult supervisors willing to 
allow thestudents to make decisions and 
implement them. Technical assistance 
from local resource people as well as 
external sources may be needed, and the 
ability to identify sources and lo ask for 
that assistance can be an important 
learning project One dedicated teacher, 
however, is key. Our experience is that 
sinless a school has a teacher lurncd-on 
and fired-up about the idea, it won't 
work. Delay your plans until you find a 
committed teacher. You may, however, 
encourage lukewarm interest by arrang- 
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ing a site visit to a successful project, or 
arrange to have some involved, ex- 
pencnccd icachew and students come 
lalk loyour faculty/ community. Thestu 
dent-to-student and teacher-to-teacher 
exchange is a powerful motivator. There 
are also outside experts from McREL 
and other organizations who can speak 
to your faculty/ccmmunity. 

Some administratcis and boards 
wonder, "What if we get this project up 
and running and the teacher leaves?" 
Well, either another teacher on the 
faculty will take it over, or you will hire 
someone who agrees to continue it (that 
IS Chuck Maxon*s solution in Harding 
County. He says "The community won't 
let me drop the pi'ogram."), or you stop 
the program. TTie students who have 
been involved will have profited, and the 
school has no large investment in 
materials or equipment. 

Money: Costs to the School 
and Start-up Capital 

Let's tall^« for a moment, about costs. 
The strength and apparent weakness of 
the program is that there is no packaged 
curriculum. Therefore, he project has 
no start-up costs and no unexpected 
costs lator. Class time and teacher time 
come already budgeted for, students are 
not reimbursed for their time, and there 
are no special materials or equipment to 
purchase. The projea requires an at- 
titude shift as much as anything, and the 
activities come from each individual, 
unique situation: the blend or com- 
munity, teacher and students. Some 
teachers will relish the opportunity to be 
flexible and creative; others will be 
frustrated at the thought 

There are ways to support teachers. 
They include courses in community 
developmentat colleges and universities 
(one created especially for this project is 
described in the article on studying the 
community and will be team taught by 
the South Dakota teachers involved 
with McREL). Short courses and con- 
sultation are oftea offered by extension 
services and economic development 
centers. In-service sessions with 
teachers and students who arc already 
doing projects are possible to arrange, 
an*^ videotapes and print material are 
available from McREL and others. 



While costs to the district are mini- 
mal, there may be some costs associated 
with the businesses the students wish to 
start. When students have identified 
market niches through community sur- 
vey research, decided on goods or ser- 
vices that are needed that they could 
produce, prepared business plans and 
had them reviewed by development ad- 
visory committees and approved by the 
board of education, ii is time to secure 
financing for their ventures. 

The qualkty of the business plan will 
determine how well it will attract financ- 
ing. Of course, wailing forcapital to fiind 
the business may mean a very long wait 
At the outset, it is wise to identify stages 
within the business plan and to target 
financial resources needed for each 
stage. This will enable a sequence of 
financing that can add to the strength of 
the enterprise and may be easier to ob* 
tain in smaller communities. 

Funds are available from a number of 
sources. The district itself, in rare cases, 
may wish to provide start-up capital 
Stage legislation governing spending by 
school districts may need to be reviewed. 
In fact, if this is an inhibiting factor, an 
effort on the part of several districts in- 
terested in this approach to community 
development may need to actively lobby 
for change. On the other hand, state 
dollars may be available, as several states 
have special funding packages available 
for rural communities. 

It is important to begin with the local 
community. Close ties to investors will 
enhance the opportunities for success. 
Some local Chambers of Commerce 
have economic development programs 
that include incentives for new busi- 
nesses. The local advisory board may be 
ofconsiderable help in developingsources 
for risk capital. A local development 
corporation may need to be developed 
to handle financing. Grants could also 
be written through Chapter 2, Carl 
Perkins or Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) funds. It is important that, even 
though the business is owned and 
operated by young people, it be subject 
to the rigors of the marketplace faced by 
any other business. This way students 
will learn the most and be best prepared 
to survive in the real world. 

There is also the possibility of 
developing a partnership v/ith an exist- 
ing local business. In this case, it may be 
in the best interest to invest in a business 



that offers some 'ype of support service 
that pre\iously had to be sought else- 
where. Businesses developed ar school- 
based businesses could be prime 
supporters of new businesses. In fact, 
that may be something that could be 
specified in the business plan. Another 
good source for funding is those 
dividuals in the community who are al- 
ready providing financial support in the 
form of scholarships. A good business 
plan should be fundable from the usual 
sources; however, donations niay be in 
order, especially if funding sources are 
difficult to access. 

Of course^ local banks and other sources 
of commercial capital should be con- 
tacted. The most difficult obstacle to 
overcome is lack of collateral. School 
districts may not wish to encumber 
property, and students generally do not 
have sufficient collateral to insure a 
business loan. However, if the bv^incss 
is such that signed cor.tracts for s !rvices 
can be obtained in advance, those con- 
tracts can act as collateral. 

The Small Business Administration 
has a guaranteed loan program, 
FASTRACK, for just these kind of stu- 
dent ovmed and operated businesses. 
The FASTRACK process is itself an 
education in securing government loans. 
Tiie fact is, when seeking capital for 
starting a business, small amounts are 
often more diilicult to obtain than large 
amounts.. For that reason, it may make 
some sense for au intermediate service 
agency to acquire larger funds which can 
then be distributed to local school dis- 
tricts engaging in the establishment of 
school-based enterprises. Establishing 
an economic development mill levy 
might also provide a source of risk capi* 
tal on a local level. 



Aaron Amber of Lyman, SO began his 
own business last summer. Lyman 
opened a new golf course and Aaron got 
the first loaa from the SBA's 
FASTRACK program for students and 
now owns and operates a driving range. 



Through this process there should be 
several active partners seeking capital: 
the school system, local banks, private 
corporations, the federal government 
and the students themselves. 
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The Bottom Line 

Finally, as the business develops, 
ihereshouldbc in place somecrileria for 
spinnlng-off the business. Some projects 
in Georgia ran into difficulties when the 
child care center that students started 
proved so profitable that the school 
•efuscd to relinquish ownership to the 
students when they graduated. They 
responded by starting another, even 
moreprofitableone. The point is, expec- 
tations should be clear. Criteria need to 
be developed for who is eligible to take 
over the business once those students 
involved have graduated or at the time 
of spinoff. Contracts should be made 
with time lines included and a written 
plan for how and when the business will 
spin-off into the community. In addi- 
tio n, there may be a variety of legal issues 
to consider. All of these issues can be 
dealt with on an individual t ^is, by in- 
dividual communities and boards of 
education* 

. School boards will need to develop 
polidcs involving rules for business in- 
volvement and operation. For example 
the following might be incluoed in such 
a policy: 

• All students working with the 
enterprise have the right to become 
an owner but do not have to be an 
owner. 

• Any student working in the business 
must take educaUon support classes 
that teach business skills. 

• All owners must work in :he 
enterprise. 

« Students haveseveralways to become 
business owners, including fisczl and 
"sweat equity,** where they earn 
shares by working in the business. 
A time limit needs to be established 
for spin-oft At the same time, the first 
right of purchase of a business must 
belong to thesiudenis who founded it 
Perhaps the second right of purchase 
should be to the adult supervisor who 
has been working with the studen is. Fol- 
lowing the refusal by both parties, the 
school then can make the decision to 
retain the business or to sell it It is 
important, however, that the school not 
elect to retain the business simply be- 
cause of its success and refuse students 
the opportunity to purchase it Qear 
policies will help resist that temptation, 
even when the business provides very 



good public relations exposure or is 
highly successful. 

In addition to specifjing how the busi- 
ness must be sold, policies about price 
should be established. A formula for 
determining that price should be 
specified and agreed upon at the outset 
That formula should reflect the aaual 
investment in the business plus a 
reasonable level of intrrest or profit 
share. 

If the ultimate purpose in dc^/eloping 
school-based enterprises is as it should 
be, to provide educational opportunities 
for students, to enhance community 
development through a collaborative 
community/school eflbrt and to increase 
opportunities for students to stay in 
their home communities or return to 
them, the school-based business must be 
looking to a future position as a com- 
munity business. The school acts as zn 
incubator, nurturing the business in its 
early stages as students learn what they 
need to know to "Icavr the ncst.^ 

Eighteen Additf onal 
Suggestions for 
Entrepeneurial Activities 

Directories of business services avail- 
able in communities and counties can be 
researched and produced by economics 
or business classes. Listings can be 
provided free or for a small charge, ad- 
vertisingcanbe sold. 

Job services can match willingstudent 
(and community) workers with employ- 
ment opportunities; students can 
operate the employment service as part 
of a business curriculum. Theservice can 
be organized as a worker-owner cor- 
poration, with shares allocated in ex- 
change for sweat equity. Jobs might 
include the usual (babysitting, lawn care, 
cleaning, home maintanence) and such 
lailorei services as the delivery and in- 
stallation of water softener salt The 
employment service may charge a small 
percentage of wages earned by workers 
placed or collect a fee from the person 
requesting theservice, or both. 

Students in family or human develop- 
ment classes can organize child care ser- 
vices for days when school is cancelled to 
accommodate families where both 
parents are employed out of the home. 

Summer camps for families with two 
wage earners can provide a service and 



an opportunity for students to learn 
about child development and care for 
students in home economics, family or 
health classes. 

Physical education class members can 
provide coaching in life long recreation 
skills such as tennis, handball, volleyball 
and other individual and team sports. 

Arts and Craft fairs where local 
citizens can display and sell goods can be 
an annual Saturday event that draws the 
community together and provides an ad- 
ditional source of income for talented 
community members, organized by the 
Art classes. The organizers can also ar- 
range monthly shows in local businesses 
and in public places with the artist clear- 
ly identified to raise interest in the next 
show. A portion of the proceeds covers 
organizing expenses and provides a 
profit for the producers. 

History classes can research when 
public and private buildings in town 
were constructed and who owned them 
then and now. Shop or Industrial Arts 
students can make lawn signs with this 
information. Buhler, Kansas had signs 
like this on lawns during their Centen- 
nial celebration, much to the delight of 
the out of town residents who returned 
for the day. 

Some students interested in health 
care or sodal work could research and 
set up a child care and respite service 
espedally for children with handicaps 
and their families. Students figure out 
how to qualiify as certified care 
providers (perhaps by setting up ihcir 
own certification program). There may 
be third party payment orstate support 
available to families io pay for such ser- 
vices. 

The music department and students 
might organize an instrument inventory, 
repair and exchange service for out- 
grown or underused instruments, charg- 
ing a small percentage for offering the 
service. Other musicstudents may inves- 
tigate a booking agency for local club 
meetings, dances and other circumstan- 
ces when music is a desired add. lion. 

Agriculture or biology students could 
engage in experimental agriculture, re- 
searching and testing new crops that 
might improve a sagging farm economy. 
Microcrops, supplies for gourmet 
groceries or restuarants in urban areas 
and new uses for andcnt seeds are all 
potentially profitable. 



English students could organize a 
renral library for books, paperbacks, 
records, tajjes. CDs and videotapes. Pan 

the service might be suggestions for 
rcading/IisteningMcwing materials and 
brief reviews to iniercstcd patrons. In 
iome areas, a pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice would add to the value of the ex- 
change. 

Students could organize and manage 
a bi-annual community garage sale and 
clean-up campaign. Student helpers 
could be available for minor repairs, 
painting, yard work and hauling. 
Proceeds from the garage sale could be 
spilt among the owners and school or the 
owners and a local charity. 

Studentscould be trained to do energy 
and safety audits of private residences, 
encouraging or providing assistance to 
reduce energy use through better insula- 
tion or fuel conservation. Dollars not 
exported for fuel costs can then circulate 
in the local community. 

Students in English or journalism 
classes could research* read and edit, as 
well as type or word process, papers for 
communiiy m^^mbers attending adult 
education courses. A student-run agen- 
y would guarantee timely, accurate 
Results. 

Business or economics classes might 
prepare a community **yellow pages" 
listing talents and skills people were 
willing to share or wanted to exchange. 
For instance, someone might be willing 
(o read to a person with diminished 
sight, in e.^changc for a pan of sweet rolls 
or some lawn work. The journalism or 
English class could write descriptions 
and produce the document with yearly 
updates and follow-up stories. 

Classes with expertise in developing 
business plans, starting new businesses 
and community surveys can share their 
expertise with community members in- 
dividually as consultants, negotiating 
fees on an individual job basis. In Hard- 
ing County, for example, the students* 
market research suggested there was a 
need for a cleaning/painting service. 
They investigated the purchase price for 
heavy cleaning and painting equipment, 
identified a local resident they thought 
would do a good job, and suggested she 
start the service, employ several stu- 
/ienis and lease the equipment from 
cm. 

A community theater, including stu- 
dent actors and technidans, could be 



established that used school facilities. 
Students 'in Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, organized a dinner theater to 
increase profits and participation in 
their produaions. 

Business plans keep students realistic 
and focused. They also may surface ad- 
ditionalopportunities. In Presho, for ex- 
ample, a student investigating the 
possibilities of a trash and garbage pick- 
up ser/icc was spurred by his business 
plan development to include providing 
garbage cans, can liners, bags and fly 
spray in the summer. 



Ten Strategies for Making 
the Connection; Rural 
Schools and Economic 
Development 

I. Oiamber-School Committee 
Membership 

Appoint educators to Chamber of 
Commerce committees; appoint 
business people to school commit- 
tees. Ask participants occasionally 
to report to their respective boards 
on what ihtrj are doing. 
Z Joint Sdtool Board-Chamber 
Meetings 

Schedule regularly a joint meeting 
of the School Board and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to share informa- 
tion relevant tc economic 
development* 

3. Economic Surveys by School 
Classes 

Ask high school classes or clubs to 
conduct community surveys to help 
determine current economic ac- 
tivities, trends, and projectiotis. 

4. Career Awareness Days 

Ask local employers to act as ^'men- 
tors for a day" for high school stu- 
dents as a means of career 
exploration* 

5. Teacher-Business Exchanges 
Sponsor a one-day "job exchange" 
program, asking teachen to work in 
busine^^es <jnd business people to 
work in schools. Hold a follow-up 
discussion. 

6. Entrepreneurship Education 
Sponsor a c'-^ss in the high school 
on starting and operating a small 
business, with guest speakers from 
local businesses as an integral part 
of the instructional plan. 



7. School Facilities as Incubators 
Make available under-utilized 
school fadlities as small business 
incubators. Hire students to pro- 
vide support services. 

8. School'Bcsed Businesses 

Initiate a program thatwill helpstu- 
dents explore, stan and operate 
businesses filling gaps in avaflable 
local services. 

9. Joint Economic Development 
Planning 

Ask the School Board, County 
Board, Town Council and Chamber 
of Commerce to develop a joint 
area economic development action 
plan, using the unique strengths and 
contributions of each partner. 
10. Public-Private PartJtcrship for 
Leadership Development 
Develop a public-private panner- 
ship for leadership development, 
focusing the program on develop- 
ing local capadty and nurturing 
local resources that are critical to 
economic renewal 

These ten strategies are © 1988, The 
Heartland Center for Leadership 
Development, Mila^ "Vail and Vicki 
Luther, Co-Directors, 941 O Street, 
Suite 920, Lincoln, NE 68508, reprinted 
with permission* 
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Six things you must consider before 
opening schools to community groups 



By Robert L. Monks 

DURING a time of declining en- 
roilmem, requests by nonschool 
groups to use school facilities at night 
and on weekends are likely to increase. 
That's because sentiment in many com- 
munities favors opening up schools dur- 
ing off •hours for use as community cen- 
ters. School boards that are interested in 
earning points with the public would be 
wise to promote 'uch ideas— but on 
your own terms. To protect schools 
from possible abuse— and to ensure ihat 
educational programs are not dis- 
rupted—boards need specific policies to 
govern the use of schools by nonschool 
groups. Otherwise, problems are bound 
to spring up. 

Here's a situation 1 encountered as a 
principal: A local theater group was us- 
ing (he school auditorium for a play, 
and during a rehearsal, an accident 
occurred. One curtain on the stage was 
snagged by a spotlight overhead, and as 
a result, four curtain panels burned. 
The theater group had no insurance to 
cover £uch mishaps, and the school sys- 
tem's insurance carrier was reluctant to 
pay for damage caused by a nonschool 
group during nonschool hours. Eventu- 
al!y. the theater troupe agreed to use re- 
ceipts from us play to pay for new cur- 
tain panels, but only after several need- 
less heated exchanges and a threatened 
lawsuit. A board policy requiring 
groups that use school faaltties to ^rry 
insurance would heve prevented this 
situation. 

When drawing up your board's policy 
governing the use of school facilities by 
ouiMde groups, here are some things to 
consider: 

1. Cost* Specify whether or not 
groups wiU Oe charged for using school 



Robtn L Monks, a school administrator for 
14 years, now is director of cominuing fdw^u* 
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Space, and if so. how much. Take into 
consideration the local' situation (some 
small communities. «. _ '^mple, have 
few public facilities, and boards in such 
locales probably would not charge for 
most events): consider the cost of school 
utilities: how long the building will be 
used (nightly for several v;ccks for a 
play, one full day for a local election, 
one Saturday afternoon for a civic 



Access to school 
by community 

groups should be 
regulated by a 
clear, specific 

policy protecting 
property and 

school operations 



group's fish fry): how likel^^ the event is 
to require special services (custodians, 
cafeteria workers): how many people 
are involved: the size of the organiza- 
tion. You might even con^der whether 
or not the school will be used for 
money-making ventures: Community 
service groups using the school for a 
potluck dinner to raise funds, for ex- 
ample, would be charged: Boy Scout 
troops needing a one^timu mcet*ng place 
would not. A flexible scale of charges 
probably is the best solution. 

2. Conditions. Stipulate that u^ of 
school facilities be permitted only ^hen 
activities will not interfere with classes 
and only when activities are unlikely to 
result in damage to school property. 
Also, make provisions to keep use by 



nonschool groups nondiscriminatory: it 
would be unwise to allow one political 
group to use a school auditorium for a 
rally, for instance, but not another. 
Remember that the public has no "di* 
Vine right** to use schools: the board 
ultimately decides who will and won't 
be given permission. In sticky situations 
(if the Nazi Party wanted to use school 
facilities, for example), check with the 
board's attorney. One way to cover 
yourself might be to charge all users a 
fee so that no group later can claim dis- 
crimination when it is charged. 

3. Insaranct. Insist that nonschool 
groups carry insurance to cover per- 
sonal injuries and property damage in- 
curred while on school property. If 
that's impossible, check with the 
board's insurance carrier to see 
what-^if anything-— the school system's 
insurance will cover. 

4. School rtprcsenlaSives. Whenever 
spectsl school equipment or faciU«ies are 
to be mved. be sure a school representa- 
tive or technician is on hand to super* 
visn. Tne lighted scoreboard in the gym* 
nasium. the footlights in the audi* 
tonuk*n. the stoves and ovens in the 
schooS kitchen^all should be super* 
vi.ed by qualified school personnel. 
You might ihink about building the cost 
for such iervice--->including custodial 
service— into the fee groups pay. 

5. Scheduling. Coordinate the sched* 
uhng of school use through the building 
principal when possible, especially for 
such routine events as club meetings. 
The rule of thumb for scheduling: 
School activities always come first: if an 
e\ent unduly interrupts the educational 
process at a school or inconveniences its 
employes, it should not be scheduled. 

6. Security* If a group plans to use 
only a portion of the school building, 
make provisions to protect other por- 
tions. Other security service (givds. 
doormen) is the financial responsibiitt) 
of the sponsoring group. Z 
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Plaiming That Fits 
Every District 

Three Choices Help Define Your PlahZ^s Scope 



BY ROGER KAUFMAN AND JERRY J* HERMAN 



Which of these three ques- 
uons best defines your vi- 
sion of your district? 

• Are you concerned with improv- 
ing the quality of a product generat- 
ed by an individual or small group in 
your educauonal organization? 

• Are you concerned with improv- 
ing the quality of a product generat- 
ed by your educauonal organization? 

• Are you interested in social and 
economic trends and future oppor- 
tunides which might not exist now 
or be readily apparent? 

For any strategic planning effort 
to succeed, you must choose carefiil- 
Iv the size of your plan and who will 
benefit from your planning. If you 
choose too narrow a focus, your dis- 
trict might be stuck with a very well- 
developed plan that does not con- 
tribute to the whole. Conversely, a 
too-large focus may overwhelm and 
frustrate planners who only gaze 
into the future without regard to 
what is happening tod?.y. 

The first quesdon above inferred a 
micro- approach to planning, the 
second, a macro-, and the third, a 
mega-approach. Let's take a closer 
look at each. 



Micro-Planning 

In mcTtyplanning, the primary client 
and beneficiary is an individual or 
small group, such as one administra- 
tor or a social studies department 
The tiir.e trame in which the plan 
operates is frequendy weeks or 
months, never beyond one year. 

You may choose a micro-planning 
process because of your concern fot 
(one or more; teachers' or adminis- 



trators' work hours, leave policy, 
safety, pay, power, status, or affilia* 
don. You also may use micro-plan- 
ning to help individual students or a 
group of students perform better in 
courses and acdvides, or on tests. 

Whatever your reason for choos- 
ing micro-planning, this process as- 
sumes that: 

• the goals, objecdves, and pur- 
poses of the system and its opera- 
tional units are known, valid, and 
useful, 

• the unit of improvement is the 
individual and/or the course, activi- 
ty, or specific intervendon, 

• the primary beneficiary is the 
individuzd or small ^oup, and/or 
student competency, ':jid 

• all such improvements, when 
combined, will contribute to the 
measurable improvement of the im- 
pact and payoffs for the endre edu- 
cauonal system. 

Macro-Planning 

If you're interested in idendfying 
ways to better reach larger organiza- 
uonal missions and objecdves set 
forth by your school board, parents, 
or community, then select macro- 
planning. Here, your goal is to im- 
prove your educauonal organize- 
don's effecdveness and efScienq^ as 
a whole* 

Examples of larger objecdves that 
would trigger a macro-planning pro- 
cess include excellence programs, 
assessments of community desires 
and preferences, and school-based 
management and school renewal 
programs. 

Typical macro-planning processes 



take one year or longer. 
Macro-planning assumes that: 

• the goals, objecdves, and pur- 
poses of the educauonal system and 
its operauonal units are known, 
valid, and useful, 

• the unit of improvement is the 
educauonal system and all of 
parts, 

• the accomplishment of these 
goals and objecdves will be suitable 
to allow learners to be self-sufficient 
and self-reliant in today*s and tomor- 
row's world, and 

• the future is generally deter- 
mined by others (such as legislators, 
business execudves, advisory groups) 
and we can only attempt to forecast 
and respond to the trends. 

Mega-Planning 

In mega^tanning, societ)' is the bene- 
ficiary. This basic and rare approach 
identifies exisdng and future needs 
aid opportunides while striving to 
accomplish the goals of micro- and 
macro-planning. 

A successful future for individuals, 
organizadons, and society is the goal 
of mega-planning. It not only deals 
with Svhat is** and Vhat should be," 
but also adds the dimension of Vhat 
could be." 

Mega-planning assumes that: 

• the unit of improvement is soci- 
ety as well as the educational system 
including ail its parts, 

• we can and should shape t^e fu- 
ture, not just react to it, 

• people care about the future 
and wish to purposely design, devel- 
op, implement* and evaluate an edu- 
cauonal system which will be effi- 
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cicnt and progressive m idcnufVing 
new missions that can contribute to 
society, and 

• the pnmary beneficiary is soci- 
ety, now ar.d in the future. 

Ncixt Steps 

The planner's life would be less ag- 
gravaung if things related in a linear, 
lock-step fashion. Who doesn't wish 
that we could simply move from 
micro- to macro- to mega-planning 
and onto results and payoffs. 

However, the hard work and 
thought that you and your strategic 
planning group devote in choosing 
the scope of your planning process 
will reward you through these ntxt 
12 steps. 

/. Identify beliefs and values. Beliefs, 
\-alues, and wishes of your strategic 
planning group will drive your plan. 
These should be formally identified 
and publicly shared after consensus 
is reached. 

Your strategic planning success 
might hinge on the group's open- 
ness to consider new philosophies or 
basic beliefs about people and edu- 
cation, and to agree on how much 
change to tackle. 

Most beliefs come from very early 
learning, and can be resistant to 
change. We suggest that you lead 
people to question their own beliefs 
so that constructive change might 
be possible. 

2. Identify visions* Here the plan- 
ning group identifies and defines 
v<hai IS. what should be, and what 
could be. Each individual can imag- 
ine the world they would like their 
children to live in, the organization 
the)' would like to work in, and the 
vision they would like to help r/eate 
as a planning partner. 

3. Identify cunent missions. While 
progressing through steps 1 and 2, 
the group should review the current 
educational mission and, if neces- 
sary, rewrite it in performance 
terms. The mission should include 
answers to "where are we going?" 
and "how will we know when we 
have arrived?" 

The group should also determine 
and analyze operational missions for 
each part of the education system. 

4. Identify needs. Seeing a "need" as 



a gap in results, the group should 
scan internally the educational orga- 
nization and externally the society 
and community for future opportu- 
nities. In assessing needs, the group 
should be considering and using the 
data collected in previous steps. 

5. Identify matches and mismatches. 
The group will examine the beliefs, 
needs, and missions to find similari- 
ties and differences. Because each 
individual's experiences will be im- 
portant to him or her, the major 
challenge will be in-egrating actual 
perfornr.ance data with perceptions. 

6. Reconcile differences. At this step, 
the group will have to find common 
ground among its differences. In 
hammering out its differences, the 
group frequendy will return to Uie 
beliefs, visions, and needs to com- 
pare with the existing mission. This 
step requires the leader's patience, 
skill in group dynamics, and adept- 
ness at shared problem solving. 

7. Select preferred future. Based upon 
the reconciled beliefs, visions, needs, 
and missions, the planning partners 
will choose their preferred future: 
the organization and society in 
which they would like to work and 
live. Thh ^'^sp commits the planners 
to a targeted future and discourages 
a drift in the organization's current 
direction. 

8. Identify missions. The group now 
will write a mission statement basrd 
upon its visions, beliefs, and needs, 
using measurable performance re- 
sults. This often requir > altering the 
mission statement and ordering 
needs. 

9. Identify SWOTS. The planning 
partners will examine and agtee on 
the educational strengths, weakness- 
es, opportunities, and threats 
(SWOTS). 

10. Derive decision rules. Decision 
rules, or policies, should be made so 
that all partners have the same 
"marching orders." These policies 
will provide strategic goals and ob- 
jectives with measurable perfor- 
mance criteria. 

11. Develop strategic action plans. As 
the last step in the plaiming pi >ccss, 
the group will integrate the needs, 
visions, beliefs, and missions. Based 
on the SWOTS and decision rules, 
the key questions who. what. 



when, where, how, and why should 
be answered. 

12. Put the plan to xvork Here, the 
planning will be complete. Now you 
will put the plan ' action and 
seek the require^ results. At this 
point, work will involve designing 
the response, implementing plans, 
and evaluating. Based upon the eval- 
uations, the group will decide about 
continuing and revising strategies. 

Any time change is considered or 
introduced, many people view the 
'"hange to imply criticism toward 
them or their work. Just the implica- 
tion can make those inside or out- 
side die plarming group quite ner- 
vous and sometimes hostile. 

AM school districts can improve on 
what they already deliver. In spite of 
those who might call strategic plan- 
ning impractical or even Utopian, 
halting the planning process at 
"what is" instead of moving tovard 
"what could be" is a pessimistic set- 
ding for the siaiixs quo. 

Resources 
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Roger Kaufman, the director of 
needs assessment and planning 
for Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla., ha^ consulted 
internationally on educational 
strategic planning. Jerry J. Herman 
IS professor and area head of 
administration and leadership at the 
School of Education at the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
Herman is a fornier curriculum 
coordinator, assistaut superinten- 
dent, and superintendent. 
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^ Suit Yourself with 

Stt-ategic Planning 



Is a Lead or Support Role Better? These 
Tips Will Help You Decide! 

, . , , BY WILLIAM BRECK 

Associate professor. Southern Connecticut Sute University. New Haven. ConnecUcut 



What your school is now 
and what you. your staff, 
and the community want 
it to be may be two different things. 
To turn your vision into reality, you 
can use a management tool called 
strategic planning. 

If your district already is involved 
in strategic planning, you probably 
l^now how to fit into the process. But 
m -^ouVe considering strategic plan- 
ning for the first time, you must de- 
cide on your role. Strategic planning 
can succeed regardless of how vou 
participate, but the role you choose 
is sure to affect the final producL 

A few years ago, I helped develop 
a strategic plan for my district in East 
Hampton. Connecticut. What I 
learned about the superintendents 
role can help you. 

Lead or Support? 

The key question is how involved in 
the actual development of the plan 
you want or have to be. The more 
involved you are, the more you're 
perceived as committed to strategic 
planning and to the plan's sub- 
stance. Your involvement also signi- 
fies to others that your words and ac- 
tions are consistent 

The role you'll play in strategic 
planning will vary from district to 
district depending on your leader- 
ship style, the size of your district, 
structure of the central office 
and the amount of funding 
^f^lable for planning. Pegardless of 
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how much you participate, you must 
support the strategic planning pro- 
cess unequivocally. Without your 
support, the effort will fail. 

Your choices for participation ba- 
sically are two. You can assume a 
support role in which you provide 
human and material resources as 
well as coordinate the process, or 
you can assume a leadership role, 
whereby you initiate a vision of the 
future for the school district and in- 
spire others to follow it 

The Support Function 

Even if you don't panicipate direcdy 
in development of the plan, you'll 
retain an important r,upport role. 

First, you must provide the neces- 
sary financial resources for the pro- 



cess to work. You may need monev 
to train participants, to provide food 
and meedng space, and to type, 
print, and distribute the plan docu- 
ment 

Second, you need to assemble the 
20 to 25 people who will comprise 
the strategic planning group, Ypur 
group should be a combinadon of 
parents, teachers, administrators, 
and community leaders who volun- 
teered or were hand-picked. In all 
cases, the group should reflect the 
divergent values of the community. 

A group of 20 to 25 may seem un- 
wieldy, but will be more manageable 
after being broken into smaller 
groups. You will assign each small 
group an acdon plan during the 
early planning stages. 

Later, when the strategic plan is 
put into effect, you should monitor 
the progress of the vi^^ious groups 
toward accomplishing the plan's ob- 
jecdves. Performance of the group 
should be reviewed at least twice a 
year. If you work in a larger school 
district, you may be able to delegate 
some or all of these support task^. 
but you sdll should oversee all as- 
pects of strategic planning. Your 
oversight will keep your staff on 
track and ensure success. 

The Leader Role 

Ideally, you am hire an outside con- 
sultant, called a facilitator, who helps 
the planning group carry out the 
strategic plan. Then you're free to 
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work as a member of the group, con- 
tributing ideas and raising objec- 
tions. 

But when you are the group fecili- 
tator. your input isn't allowed. A fa- 
cilitator's goal is to get the group to 
generate ideas. The group then 
reaches a consensus on its own. Fa- 
cilitators don't pass judgment 

In reality, however, most school 
districts don't have the funds to hire 
consultants. If you must serve as the 
facilitator, be wary cf these potential 
pitfalls. 

• Risking plan credibility. You jeop- 
ardize the plan's credibility if you try 
to facilitate the planning process 
while concurrently contributing 
your own ideas to the plan's sub- 
stance. Even if you tell the group 
clearly what your role is, they may 
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get confused because they* re accus- 
tomed to soliciting your views as su- 
perintendent . 

• Finding enough time to devote to 
straUgic planning while handling other 
routine responsibilities. My posiQon m 
a small district meant I had many 
operational responsibiliues. The 
board of educaaon recognized this 
problem and allowed me to hire a 
person (who was already working 
part time in the distnct) to help 
with organizational details. For ex- 
ample, she set up action team meet- 
ings and made the arrangements 
for a three-day retreat at the begin- 
ning of the planning process. 

I was fortunate that a central of- 
fice administrator from a nearby 
town had undergon* training at the 
National Academy fc School Exec- 



utives certification institute with 
He served as a process observer 
his comments and feedback wen.^"^ 
valuable in helping me make adjust- 
ments to the process along the wav. 

Meeting the many deadlines re- 
quired to complete our strategic 
planning in the nine-month time 
frame would have been difficult 
without the assistance of these two 
people. 

I recommend that you estimate 
the hours you will be participating 
and confer with the school board to 
be certain your schedule allows for 
the additional tasks. 

• Sharing the glory and reaping the 
blame. Facilitating you" own strategic 
plan may be threatening because of 
the slim risk that it may not work. 
The person who is most closely iden- 
tified with any project will be the 
one who is awarded recognition or 
disdain depending upon the out- 
come of the proceedings. You could 
have trouble if you're closely identi- 
fied with the plan and it doesn't 
measure up to the public's expecta- 
tions. 

• Backing a conservative stc 
When the group realizes it is de! 
ing the school's future, it may get 
reticent about taking a bold stance. 
Strategic planning is not a time to 
be conservative. It's a time to take 
risks, to stretch the organization to 
achieve its vision. 

• Lacking experience. Even though I 
had participated in the extensive 
NASE certification program, my 
skills and knowledge as a facilitator 
were rudimentary. I went into the 
process with an uncomfortable 
awareness that I was about to prac- 
tice facilitating a strategic plan in my 
own district, where the success of 
the project could directly affect my 
own career. The positive side to the 
situation, however, was my determi- 
nation to make it work. .My aware- 
ness of the stakes in the project 
served as a strong motivator. 
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Strategic Planning Based on Comprehensive Data 

Jerry D.Weast 



The retirement of the superintendent who 
had led the district for 18 years, a school board 
with uncompromising differences, a cliniate of 
distrust from a teachers' strike a few years 
before, <;hifting enrollment patterns — and a 
surprise $4.8 niillion budget shortfall . . . that 
was the picture that welcomed the new super- 
intendent to the school district of Great Falls, 
Montana, in the summer of 1984. At first glance, 
this might seem like the worst time to begin 
strategic planning. But the urgent and obvious 
need for some action actually opened the door to 
change. 

Phase One: Solving the Fiscal Crisis 

Phase One of strategic planning dealt with 
solving the fiscal crisis as well as improving 
the fit between facilities and services and the 
educational needs of students. Resources brought 
to the problem-solving process included an- 
alyses of whatever data could be quickly ob- 
tained, integrated, and analyzed — including 
dcta on student enrollments, administrative 
and faculty personnel, physical facilities, rev- 
enues, and expenditure patterns. Resources also 
included the people of the community, repre- 
sented by the board of trustees and by multiple 
and closely integrated associations, organiza- 
tions, interest groups, and neighborhoods. 

The first step was to review a comprehen- 
sive study of facilities, curriculum, and enroll- 
n -»nts that had been conducted five years pre- 
yio .3ly, in 1979. The immediate reconunenda- 
tions of that study had been implemented at 
the time, but the long-range reconunendations 
had been ignored* 

Since the 1979 enrollment projection had 
been right on target, the same methods were 
used to undertake a new analysis of enrollment 
trends and projections. This study added anal- 
yses and projections of enrollments at parochial 
and other private schools in the community 



under various change scenarios. It also iden- 
tified the most likely changes possible in the 
personnel levels of the larger businesses and 
industries in the community. 

The facilities section of the 1979 study had 
also been updated. Changes in the composition 
of enrollment aaoss grade levels were taken 
into account. Transportation systems were an- 
alyzed to identify streanUining actions that 
might improve service as weU as be more cos:- 
effective. With 1,700 employees in Great Falls 
Public Schools, it was apparent that refinement 
was also needed in the personnel data base. 
The size Ov the budget shortfall dictated 
changes in staffing levels. Finally, a system of 
revenue projections was developed, with con- 
tinuous monitoring of fluctuations in monthly 
levels and revision of current budgets on the 
basis of these fluctuations. 

An ad hoc committee of commimity leaders 
was created to work for the board of trustees in 
proposing the changes needed to cddress the 
problems- As the conunittee accumul^^ted and 
analyzed information, every effort was made to 
keep both the board and th? community aware 
of the committee's activities, informed of the 
problems, and most importantly, apprised of 
how we could use the data to identify/ solutions. 

Pressures are always present to'respond to 
budgetary problems by cutting back on curricula, 
mcreasing pupil-teacher ratios, or in other 
ways reducing the quality of educational ser- 
vices. Could a district adapt to the budget 
shortfall without takin«? such actions, and ad- 
dress the problem without jeopardizing the 
schools' mission or the delivery of educational 
services? Solutions were sought in staffing, use 
of facilities, and organization of grade levels. 
We had to adapt to the budget shortfall, not by 
trying to find the needtd funds all in one place, 
but by adjusting a little here and a littie there. 

Reorganization of administrative services 
was the first target More than one-fifth o/ the 
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savings necessaty was achieved by combining 
two assistant superintendent positions and 
elinunating or reducing adnunistrative support 
positions* 

This starting point set a political climate 
which expanded options to obtain savings in 
other areas. Analyses of the characteristics of 
persons :n faculty and other non-adnunistrative 
staff positions, such as average age, length of 
service, professional status, and so on, led to an 
incentive program to encourage early retire- 
ment. 

The next area explored for savings w/ s re- 
structuring of school building use to rcflec - new 
enrollment patterns. The 1979 repor. nad 
anticipated declining enrollment at the secon- 
dary level, which would accelerate in 1984 
while elementary enrollment increased. The 
community had experienced substantial net out- 
migration in the latter 1970s, dispropor- 
tionately taking families with younger chil- 
dren. As the resulting lower enrollments at the 
early grade levels moved into secondary 
schools, junior and senior high enrollments 
would also begin to decline. The report had 
suggested that by 1984-85, the district would 
have excess facilities at theoe levels. Com- 
bining these shifts in enrollment with analyses 
of building use, the ad hoc committee proposed 
a reorganization of grades, with an associated 
change in the use of the physical facilities. 

The existing grade arrangement was K-6, 7- 
9, and 10-12, with four junior high schools 
feeding into two high schools. The junior high 
school buildings were under-used: each had 600 
to 700 students in buildings that could accom- 
modate 900 to 1,100. 

The two high schools were converted into 
four-year schools for grades 9 to 12. One of the 
junior highs was dosed, and one was renaodeled 
to accommodate the total K-6 enrollment of two 
elementary buildings, simultaneously putting 
these children in a better facility. The savings 
generated by closing the two elementary 
schools and one of the junior high schools were 
substantial. The political costs v/ere small in 
comparison, once the community and district 
employees understood the options. 

These action?, adopted by the board and 
implemented by district personnel, concluded 
Phase One. The board, working with the ad 
hoc committee, looked at the problems holis- 
tically. They developed a single, shared vi- 
sion of the strategic planning required. 



The ad hoc committee reports went to the 
board, the press, and public ^^multaneously. 
The community was reached through public 
hearings and through three TV stations, nine 
radio stations, and a statev/ide newspaper. A 
program of reguLr correspondence with 200 to 
300 key communicatonj within the community 
was initiated. Information was disseminated 
to tlie faculty directly and in person, through 
both formal and informal channels. Consider- 
ation was given to the diverse interests of the 
nine unions represenHng district employees. 
Keeping the data well diffused in understand- 
able forms contributed to the favorable politi- 
cal climate. 

Phase Two: Fooison 
Long-Range Change 

With the resolution of the fiscal crisis, it 
became possible to move beyond the concrete 
revenue, enrolbnent, personnel, and transporta- 
tion data. Phase Two of the strategic plan in- 
volved a shift in focus from immediate profcH 
lems to long-range change. 

Taigeting of Resources — 

The populations of school attendance areas 
were examined to better understand socio-: 
economic similarities and differences across the 
community to aid in targeting specific pro- 
grams. 

Local school boundaries were cross-refer- 
enced with census tracts in order to use census 
information to describe specific attendance 
areas. The extensive data on sodal and eco- 
nomic characteristics increased understanding 
of how the populations of children and fami- 
lies within each attendance area differed. The 
report concentrated on those characteristics 
with implicafions for school attendance and 
performance. The indicators selected included 
the rate of population turnover, the number of 
working mothers, and the number of single- 
parent families who lived in each area. These 
data were used for decisions on staffing and 
programs for at-risk and atypical learners. 

A survey of families with children moving 
into the conununity was conducted to bring the 
census data up to date and to identify how the 
composition and needs of the school populations 
were changing. Families were asked why they 
were moving and what their specific educa- 
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tional needs were. To better forecast kinder- 
garten enrollment, census data were updated 
with infomiatir/n on recent birth rates for the 
state, county, and conununity. 

The overall pupil-teacher ratio was held 
level at the elementary schools. The demo- 
graphic data disclosed groups of children in the 
lower elementary grades who were at risk. To 
address these needs, additional elementary 
teachers were assigned where most needed, and 
transition classrooms were added for first 
graders at risk. Savings generated by stream- 
lining the system at grades 7 through 12, cutting 
back admimstrative costs, improving the effi- 
ciency of the transportation system, and low- 
ering facilities costs were plowed back into 
elementary and secondary programs and rein- 
vested in technology programs. 

The reorganized delivery of educational 
servicers quickly led to measurable increases in 
pupil performance. An improved climate of 
community opinion was noted. 

Individual specialists in the district used 
the technological developments in computer- 
assisted telecommunications to develop RIDE 
(Responding to Individual Differences in Edu- 
cation) to assist teachers' work with atypical 
learners. This teacher-driven curriculum 
achieved substantial savings in special educa- 
tion, in part through a far more effective iden- 
tification process. RIDE has since been adcp Ki 
by more than 800 schools in 13 states. 

Project MOST (Maximizing Opportunities 
for Students and Teachers), another innovative 
project, decentralized curriculax decision mak- 
ing to the individual building level. This pro- 
gram built on a study of student-teacher-ad- 
ministrator climate conducted in each of the 20 
school buildings in the district. A thrust for 
national recognition was instituted. Since 1986, 
over 50 awards for national and regional ex- 
cellence in curriculum and teaching have been 
received. 

Benefits for Employees — 

Improvements in employee development 
programs were undertaken and nronitored. New 
progran\s were instituted in health and fitness. 
A daycare center for employees was estab- 
lished. A program to integrate handicapped 
persons into the work force was begun, and has 
since become the largest such program in the 
state. 



Reorganization of Facilities — 

Additional space would soon be needed at 
the elementary school level; the problem was 
acute in two buildings. Enrollment wiS inaeas- 
ing at the lowest grade levels, bo^h as the 
children of the ''baby boomers" entered :K.hool 
and as the largest emplo^ in the coTnmunity 
grew and hired more employees. Just as out- 
migration takes familie** 'th younger children 
fi-om a community, so does in-migration bring in 
more of these families. With enrollment de- 
clines at the secondary level and inaeases at 
the primary level, overall growth at grades K- 
6 was now taking place. This was the first 
absolute growth with which the district had 
dealt in more than 15 years. 

Because the Phase One decision to remove 
the ninth grade from the junior high and aeate 
a partial middle school with grades 7 and 8 
was viewed as a temporary solution, training in 
the middle school concept began immediately. 
The enrollment projections had shown that by 
1988-89, the two middle school locations would 
not be able to house the seventh and eighth 
graders comfortably. A comprehensive 6-7-8 
middle school progi-am would be needed, taking 
sixth graders from the elementary schools. 
Strategic planning provided two years' lead 
time to conduct the changes needed for a smooth 
transition. The data provided the means tb 
balance the population in the middle schools, 
sodoeconomically and ethnically. 

Informing the Community — 

The continufius process of keeping the ccn- 
munity informed became even more vital as the 
focus shifted to long-range planning and as the 
databases became more varied and complex. 
Administrative bulletins to faculty and staff 
kept the district's employees informed. Board 
agendas became detailed and were prepared 
and reviewed at work sessions at least five 
days prior to board meetings. At the work 
sessions, the information was shared with tii^ 
press and made available to the community, 
allowing time and opportunity for input to 
board members before the formal decision- 
making process. 

The politico! climate surrounding the op- 
eration of the school district underwent change. 
Board campaigns and elections became less po- 
larized than at any time in the past two dec- 
ades. Negotiations with teacher unions and 
othei- employee unions became smoother, even 
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though the resources available to meet em- 
ployee needs did not increase. 

Phase Three: Implementing the 
Middle School Structure 

Phase Three concentrated on restructuring 
the delivery system into a K-5 elementary and 
a ful 6-7-8 middle school configuration. This 
simultaneously created the space needed in the 
elementary schools and met the particular aee- 
related needs of children in the middle grade 
years more effectively. 

Practically, this phase focused on the de- 
cision making necessary to open a third middle 
school building. Since geographical boundaries 
define attendance areas as well as community 
neighborhoods, assignment of sixth graders and 
reassignment of seve.nth and eighth graders to 
particular middle schools posed inevitable 
problems. These problems would have to be 
worked out in the political arana of the com- 
mumty. 

During Phase Three, the district shifted 
from a long-standing pattern of four junior high 
schools feeding into two four-year high schools 
to a pattern of three middle schools feeding 
into two high schools. The old boundary solu- 
tions that had evolved with the configuration 
of four junior and two senior high schools were 
not going to work with the new configuration. 

The necesoity of geographical change cre- 
ated an opportunity to achieve a socioeconomic 
balance across the three middle schools that 
would be educationally better for the children 
and the community. The building to be re- 
opened as a new middle school had been one of 
the junior high buildings previously closed. 
This was a building in an inner-city neighbor- 
hood with a very poor socioeconomic image in 
the community. At the same time, another of 
the existing middle school buildings had a 
particularly elite image. The new configura- 
tion called instead for three middle schools, all 
balanced, all mixed, all excellent. 

The stage for this phase was set once ain 
with data. The geographic nature of the prob- 
lem led to further expansion and diversifica- 
tion of databases. Software was purchased to 
implement a geographic information system. 
This new database would increase transporta- 
tion efficiency, provide projections of enroll- 
ment changes by individual school attendance 



areas, and define new attendance area boun- 
dariM. Information on land use, housing, maj^i^ 
developers, and movement of individual faijV 
hes was integrated with the existing census 
tracte data for school attendance areas 

f,r„ c r'', °l Sraders from the elemen- 
tary schools alleviated crowding in two loca- 
tions and created the space needid for curricu- 
lar enhancements in all other buildings To 
create space for curricular enhancement at all 

nlLniT ''""'^'"S were 
needed at two locations. A bond issue was pro- 
posed to fund the needed additions. 

One of the two schools affected, located in 
a low socioeconomic neighborhood, had been a 
K-3 schoo for several yea/s because of its small 
physical facility. With passage of the bond 
issue and completion of the addition to this 

Curricular expansion included technology 
Classrooms. Space constraints had forced the 
distnct to limit computer labs to those few 
buildings that could accommodate them. This 
had led to uneven student access aaoss the dis- 
tnct. In all buildings, adequate space was 
lacking for support programs, including nation- 
ally recognized muiic and drug/alcohol prc^ 
grams. Thp cmal n( ,'n^n^..^j jHB 



grams. The goal of continued integration <a 
special education facilities and personnel into 
eacn of the pnmary schools zlso required more 
space in all but a few of the buildings. 

These changes were accomplished through 
a community-wide process, just aa in Phase One 
with extensive community input prior to mak- 
ing any of the final decisions. The reasoiiing 
behind the proposed solutions was carefully 
detailed and disseminated to alleviate the 
fears that might be encountered in proposals for 
change. In spite of school clor:res, 'reorgani- 
zation of the secondary schools, and adoption of 
the middle school concept, bond issues for 
school additions passed by a 2-to-l margin 
with a 70 percent voter turnout. ' 

Phase Foun Focus on Individuaj 
Learner Outcomes 

The Great Falls Public School District is 
now moving into Phase Four, which might best 
be characterized by the switch from aggregate 
measures of educational quality to individual 
learner outcomes. Preparation of students for 
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the year 2000 is now the guiding goal of the 
district With its financial house in order, 
grade levels reorganized, and school buildings 
reconfigured, the district is in a position to 
build on what it has accomplished. The basic 
goal throughout the strategic planning process 
has been to address the question of which de- 
livery system would c-'eate the best learning 
environment for a diverse and changing student 
body. The three prior phases paved the way 
toward making the most effective use of re- 
sources. External constraints on planning were 
loosened, and lead time for actions was created. 

The curriculum has been revised to increase 
technology in the classroom, with K-12 access 
to state-of-the-art electronics through video- 
disc, computer, and satellite dish communica- 
tion. The testing program is now congruent with 
the learner outcomes designed by the district 
staff. 

^hase Four has seen more emphasis on the 
human element in information sharing. Regular 
trustee classroom visitations have been insti- 
tuted to maintain regular contact between fac- 
ulty, students, and decision makers. Admin- 
istrative visitations follow a sinular pattern so 
that superintendent, administrative cabinet, 
and senior technical personnel keep in touch 
with student, teacher, and classroom needs. 



Personnel development programs have more 
than tripled and are available to teaching, 
technical, classified support, and administra- 
tive personnel. A better trained employee is 
the outcome of this investment. Productivity 
has improved throughout the district staff, and 
each salary dollar goes further in accom- 
plishing the district's mission. 

Database collation has continued through 
Phase Four. Special education enrollments are 
being examined to determine whether the ac- 
curacy that has been obtained in anticipating 
changes in general education enrollment can al- 
so be achieved in special education. The Geo- 
graphic Information System (GIS) is being put 
in place to improve the accuracy of forecasting 
year-to-year enrollment changes at individual 
elementary school buildings. 

While the focus of Phase Four is squarely 
on individual bamer outcomes, the earlier em- 
phasis on continual expansion of databases is 
being maintained. Full integration of data- 
bases into strategic decision making requires 
that they be extended, maintained, and used. 
The process becor^le:^ self-maintaining to some 
extent, as board and community familiarity 
with data-driven management increases, and 
as the staff comes to expect the continuing use of 
data for decision making. □ 
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The last several years have presented the 
educational community a series of critical budget 
decisions, because of a lack of adequate financial 
resources to support programs and services to 
students. Because of this dilemma, parents, 
administrators, teachers, communities and 
Boards of Education are faced yearly with 
choosing what to keep or what not to keep; what 
to reduce or what not to reduce; what to eliminate 
or what not to eliminate. 

• No em.pirical data clearly gives the needed 
I irection as to cause and effea between services 
and programs and outcome of student per- 
formance. Therefore, when the decision makers 
have tc determine budget reductions, they do so 
Q *^ased on the perceptions and values of significant 
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individuals and special interest groups within the 
community. 

It would be extremely wise for all individuals 
who have the final responsibility of determining 
budget decisions to be aware of the value 
dynamics in forcing decisions. Values do drive the 
fina'i decision. What is needed, considering the 
lack of hard empirical research, is a process to 
solicit values from the key actors in the 
educational play to help the decision makers. 

The STUDENT NEEDS AS PRIORITY 
(S.N.A.P.) model forces individuals and groups to 
locus on their value system in a systematic manner 
and quantify their perceptions so they can be 
reported to the decision makers in the budget 
process, which 2ire the Boards of Education. 

62 



The STUDENT NEEDS AS PRIORITY 
MODEL is simplistic in design, as it focuses on 
student needs as the driving force. All forces 
surrounding the educational community tend to 
agree that no reduction should take place if that 
reduction is going to adversely impact the student 
m the classroom. 

S.N.A.P. MODEL 

However, the difiiculty arises because almost 
e% erything educators promote can be related back 
to the classroom. All programs, services, and 
functions do have significance to certain 
individuals in the community. It seems useless to 
force arguments as to whether services and 
programs have value but rather to discuss a 
method of value ranking. The S.N.A.P. model 
does exactly this. 

PROCESS STEPS 

First, Boards of Education must identify a series 
of clearly defined mission goals and statements for 
students. The mission and goals would detail what 
the community expects and wanis from the school 
system to meet student needs. 

Second, once the mission and goal staements 
have been accomplished, the S.N.A.P. model of 
priority ranking would be implemented using the 
following definitions. 

PRIORITY ONE - Services and or programs 
that have immediate and direct impact on all 
students on a daily basis. These services and 
programs can clearly be shown to relate to the 
district mission and goals for students. (If the 
services or programs were to be eliminated, the 
student would experience an immediate and 
significant loss.) 

PRIORITY TWO - Services and/or programs 
that have an immediate and iirect impact on 
those providing for students needs at Priority 
One. Level two priorities can be catagorized as 
services/programs that if withdrawn would 
impact the providers of services at Priority One 
immediately or within a three month period of 
time. If Priority Two services/programs were 
eliminated the mission and goals of the school 
district would and could not be carried out. 

PRIORITY THREE - Services/programs if 
eliminated would impact the student from 
accomplishing their need§. but the impact would 
not be felt directly for at least one year after 
withdrawal of services. Priority Three 
services/programs would mainly be those types of 
conditions that provide backup to the Priority 
Two catagory. 

PRIpRITY FOUR - This category of 
priorities includes services/programs that clearly 



do not reflect the mission statement or goals of the 
school district. Services/programs in this categcrv 
could be delivered through other means out^fe 
the educational setting, or they may be tlW 
functions that were once highly valued by 
educators and the community but no longer. 
Pnonty Four would also concern itself with 
efTiciencies of services. Any service that could be 
delivered more efficiently by other strategies or 
techniques would qualify at this priority level. 
Pnonty Four would also include 
services/programs that may exist within the 
educational setting that could be 
seif-supporting, 

METHOD OF FORCING VALUES 

The Boards of Education should determine the 
groups and individuals they would like to solicit 
for input Then these participants involved in the 
budget decision making process should be trained 
so that they have an understanding of the mission 
and goal statements of the district coupled with a 
working knowledge of the four priorities. The 
Boards should take in^o consideraion a 
consumer/consumption model in estab'ishing 
input groups. The consumer/consumption model 
IS a model in which those individuals affected 
mostly by the possible reducations should have 
the most input One would not ask a car deale^^ 
ranh or value the services of his operation, ratl^V 
the car owner using the services would do the 
evaluating. Students, teachers, parents and other 
building level individuals need to play a 
significant role in determining priorities. 
DATA COLLECTION 

The method of collecting value/perceptions 
may take two major focuses. First all the 
programs and services available which are 
currently being offered in the educational setting 
could be listed. ITien the input specialists could 
rank each according to the priorities criteria. One 
ranking may be a br oad based general approach 
(.see example A) or the other a more specific and 
detailed analysis (see example B). 
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Example A 
(General) 



Teachers 

Pnncipals 

Secretaries 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 

Transponation 

•Mhletics 

\n Program 

Math Program 

Music Program 

Science Program 



Example B 
(Specific) 



Elementary Teachers 
Junior High Teachers 
Senior High Teachers 
Art Teachers 
Music Teachers 
Elem. An Teachers 
Secondary Art Teachers 



Priority 

1 2 3 4 DK 
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Priority 
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0 


0 


0 



The second focus would engage groups in the 
rating of the priority categories for each 
service; program that is currently being offered 
within the system, using group concensus through 
facilitation. This focus would elicit more dialogue 
and sharing among group members. New values 
and perceptions could evolve during the 
interaction. Each group would reach some form of 
decision for each service/ program reviewed. 

Either of the two focuses would force the 
participants to clearly look at the missions and 
goals: these goals would then be translated onto 
value priorities. 

These two methods could be organized under a 
data tabulation method and could easily be 
correlated and analyzed based on the populations 
assessed. 

If the DK (Don't Know) category is marked 
significantly for any one program/ service, the 
Board of Education would immediately realize the 
need to prov^ide more information to the raters. 

The data collected may be easily translated into 
a quantitative summary, giving the Boards of 
Education clear data as to community/statT 
perceptions of student priority needs The Boards 
of Education would then use Pnonty Four ratings 
of services/programs for budget reduction. If 
similar budget problems persist over a period to 
lime, logitudinal data could be kept. Reduction in 



subsequent years could continue to focus ^-^ 
Priority Four until all ser\*ices- programs :n :r.:> 
priority are exhausted. 

The S.N.A.P. .Model and the data coilociou 
should be communicated to the citizens, so :hat 
they will cleady know what reductions could :ako 
place if budget cuts werf; necessary*. 

SUMMARY 

First, the S.N.A.P. .MODEL recognizes :aat 
empirical data as to the cause and erTect 
relationship between service-programs and 
learning is not available to assist board members 
in budget decision making. 

Second, perceptions and values are the fmal 
force in determining outcomes of any budget. 

Third, because perceptions and values play such 
an important role in the budget process. Boards 
Education need to have a method of qualUM'ig 
these perceptions/ values in a systema.ic 
manner. 

Fourth, priority could be given to the cor- 
sumers perceptions/ values of programs 
services. 

Fifth, once the data is established. Board 
members should concentrate on Priority Four tor 
p jssible budget reductions. 

Sixth, the final decision makers in ever\' case 
must be the Boards of Education. However, the 
more information they ha/e as to their 
constituents' perceptions/ values of educational 
services will assist the Boards of Education in 
making better budget decisions. 
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Writing Grant Proposals: Dispelling the Myths 

Sharon O'Bryan-Ganand and Robert D. Larsen 



Finding enough money for all the de- 
serving projects is a perpetual headache 
for local school administrators. Many 
school districts look for external fund- 
ing and grants to finance special proj- 
ects in ttieir schools. This article 
seeks to dispell seme of the myths about 
seeking funds through grants. Uncover- 
ing Che reality nf writing grant propo^ 
sals should help co banish the mental ob- 
structions that often keep administra*' 
tors from tapping this important source 
of funding. 

Myth 

Only a small group of knowledgeable 
people can write successful grant propo- 
sals • 

Reality 

Successful grant proposal writing is 
in many ways an ait, but it is one that 
can be acquired. The vast majority of 
people who are considered successful 
grant writers pick the brains and the 
bones of previously successful propo- 
sals. Reviewing such proposals, avail- 
able under the open records law from var- 
ious federal and state agencies, and 
carefully studying each grant's specific 
requirements, cited in back issues of 
the Federal Register, will provide the 
necessary background. 

Successful grant applicants also keep 
their focus and their ideas matched to 
the requirements of the individual fund- 
ing agency. By responding directly to 
the specific requirements* of the Request 
for Proposal (RFP), application kiC, or 
other literature provided by the grant- 



ing agency, one can acquire grant pro- 
posal writing skills. 

Myth 

Grants have been severely cut back 
oy the current federal administration, 
and only a few are given out. 

Reality 

A comparison of this year's proposals 
for grants to those of the last fiscal 
year shows that many of programs were 
maintained at existing levels or were 
given an increase in appropriations. To 
determine the probability of receiving 
funding, ask the granting agency for the 
number of applications from previous 
years and the number awarded. Agencies 
will generally furnish this information 
upon request. It may be necessary in 
some cases to put your request in writ- 
ings in accordance with the open record 
law. The success rates may range from a 
small percentage to over fifty percent, 
depending on the source of funding. 

Even though funding may have been 
maintained at previous levels, the graint- 
ing agencies may have shifted emphas(fs. 
Follow the RFP, and, when possible, per- 
sonally contact agency staffii to discern 
the shifts. 

In addition to federal funding re- 
sources, excellent opportunities exist 
with state agencies , private founda- 
tions, and private corporations. 

Myth 

Only big-name school districts re- 
ceive grants. 



Sharon 0' Bryan*Gar land is Associate Professor in Secondary Education and Robert D. Lar- 
sen is Associate Professor, Geography and Planning, and Associate Director of the Of- 
fice of Sponsored Projects at Southwest Texas State University. Both have had exten- 
sive experience in obtaining grants, including a Fulbright-Hayes Grant to send public 
school teachers to Colombia for social studies curriculum itsiprovement. 
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Reality 

Large staffs dedicated grant work 
are, indeed, an asset to •••tricts seek- 
ing external resources^ However, indi- 
viduals viiQ express their particular 
ideas and expertise lend a freshness and 
enthi^iasm to the process that is often 
missing from the experts' proposals. As- 
sembling words in a nice flow with entuu- 
siastic ideas increases the possibility 
of funding. 

Do not discount your chances because 
your district is small and you alcne are 
writing Che grant. Increasingly, grap^: 
agencies are trying to fund first-time 
applications and to establish a mo.e 
equitable geographical distribution for 
their awards. Previous grant recipients 
may have been to the well once too of- 
ten. Although nhe technical aspects of 
your grant may not be superior to the 
large staff proposal, your chances may 
be enhanced by lack of experienct 

Another distinct advantage of large 
districts is their ability to lobby the 
funding agency. However, lobbying tech- 
niques are used most effectively through 
Congress and state legislatures, and 
small districts have the same degre:e of 
access as ^arge districts. 

Forming a consortium with other small 
school districts will also strengthen a 
proposal. Granting agencies typically 
like consortia that are well-structured 
with sound administration. Specifical- 
lyi the lines of authority and responsi- 
bility must be clearly delineated 

Myth 

Schoolc must make a large budget com- 
mitment in matching funds to support the 
gr^^lt. 

Reality 

In some cades, this may be true. How- 
ever, by carefully selecting the funding 
agencies, you may kee;;> matching monies 
at a minimum. 

While there may be a specif'.ed need 
for a local match, this is often an "in- 
kind" match. By in-kind funding, grant 
a'*encies typically mean the provision of 
office working space, custodial ser- 



vices, paper, and "release time" of 
staff and faculty to implement the proj^^ 
ect. Release time does not necessaril^B 
mean an increase of cost to a school dis-^^ 
trict, but may mean permitting individu- 
als to work, usually on a part-time, 
over- load basis, on grant-related activi- 
ties. Creative scheduling, such as divid- 
ing the teaching load or asking the fac- 
ulty to work overtime, may provide local 
matches at little or no additional mone- 
tary cost to the school district. 

Myth 

Rewards are great to the individual 
seeking grants. 

Reality 

Although debunking this myth may seem 
counter to the theme of the article, the 
reality must be addressed. Although the 
reward system is slowly changing, some 
frustrating negative aspects remain for 
individual's pursuing grants. 

Valid ideas for proposals often, begin 
in the classroom with faculty member^. 
But faculty are, in many ways, discour| 
aged from pursuing grants. Full-time 
teaching load, attitudes on the part of 
administrative grant personnel toward 
competitive ideas, and the lack of time- 
ly information about grant applications 
can impede faculty participation in the 
process. If a faculty member is able to 
overcome all of these hurdles, he or she 
may soon be o;\t of the classroom and in 
administration vriting more grants. 

Acquiring a grant often puts the writ- 
er in the spotlight with f^ncreased trav- 
el budgets, new equipment, staff assis- 
tance, ^nd office accomodations. Col- 
leagues may view this as favoritism and 
react with jealousy. 

Even ^od ideas may cause frustration 
by falling on sterile ground, whethc- 
due to administrative problems , envious 
colleagues, or approaching incorrect 
fut ling sources. If there is frustration 
at failure and frustration at success, 
it can be argued that the best alterna- 
tive is not to begin. However, based on 
our years of experience in grants, thi 
rewards do outweigh the hazards and liat 
bilit ies. Individuals should be encour- 
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aged CO pursue grant writing, opportuni- 
ties to bring their ideas to fruition. 



There 



IS a high rate of rejection. 
A lot of work with little or no return 
goes into writing a gt^nt proposal. 



Reality 



The 



rejection rate is 100 percent 
for proposals never submitted. Grant 
writing is time consuming, but reward- 
ing. 

Myth 

The school administration does not 
have to take an active role in grants. 

Reality 

Without the support of the adminis- 
tration, a successful grant award is 
doomed from the outset. The only auth^-r- 
ity who can commit the reso cces, wheth- 
er "in-kind" or real, is the administra- 
tion. It is imperative in pursuing a 
grant that the administration be made 
aware of the idea from the beginning, be 
kept aware of the progress, and be solic- 
ited for review and comments throughout 
Che process. The administration cannot 
be expected to approve a project without 
a firm understanding of whac is entailed 
and how it will benefit or affect the 
system. 

Reviewers of grant applications are 
perct^ptive in identifying proposal? that 
have only tacit support of the school 
administration. 

If the proposal can be institutional- 
ized at the end of its external funding. 
Its chances of receiving approval will 
be greatly enhanced. Institutionalizing 
the grant means that the school is will- 
ing to assume financial responsibility 
to continue the work in gradual incre- 
ments, finally becoming fully respon- 
sible for tba project. 

Myth 

Bigger is better ~ long proposals 
and large budgets are impressive. 
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Reality 

Reviewers demand quality and cc • ef- 
fectiveness, not quantity. The key is to 
oe direct and succinct. The more the pro- 
posal addresses, the more there 
criticize. 



IS CO 



Myth 



bones 



It is beat 
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to either submit a "bare 
budget to pad the budget to 
allow for cuts. 

Reality 

The real answer lies somewhere in be- 
tween these two myths. it is best to 
realistically reflect what you are try- 
ing to do in your budget. Miracles can- 
not be performed on a bread and water di- 
eL, yet the days of caviar are gone. 

When establishing the tasks and the 
time frame, the writer must critically 
assess the resources necessary and those 
that are actually available. Reviewers 
evaluate the matching of tasks and re- 
^ ces on the basis of re^sonablerxess. . 
It ^he goals of the project appear to re- 
quire more than the district is able to 
dedicate CO the task, the proposal has 
little ,ihance of a favorable revi-w. The 
key IS to make the proposal raalistic. 

Myth 

Notice of RFP's give too little time 
to prepare a proposal adequately; all 
grant applications are due yesterday. 

Reality 

RFP and grant notices clearly identi- 
fy closing dates which are seldom re- 
vised and are strictly followed. Grant 
applications mailed late are not consid- 
ered. The lead time for grants will vary 
from several months to weeks or even 
days. Thus, one should be prepared to 
assemble grant applications in as short 
a time as possible. 

Although the policies of different 
agencies vary, some agencies will accept 
the body of the grant proposal at the 
deadline and allow support letters 
follow within a JC"'- -jv two. If you have 
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only a short time, we strongly recommend The following chart provides addi- 

that you call, not write, the agerc^ for tional recommendations to follow when 
confirmation of their deadlines. preparing gnmt proposals. □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PREPARING 

DO; 

o Select no more than two people to 
be responsible for writing the 
grant in a clear, concise manner. 

• Be certain that you have contacted 
all personnel who are involved or 
mus t give ins t i tut ional approval 
as early as possible. 

• Get support letters from key re- 
source people within your institu- 
tion and frOm outsiders who may be 
affected by the grant. 

• Be aware of the deadline and estab- 
lish a firm time-line. 

• Be sure your objectives are realis- 
tic, considering the resources and 
the time allotted* 

• Become acquainted with the funding 
agency staff by phoning or person- 
al contact. Learn the composition 
of the review panel, and address 
their interests in the proposal. 



GRANT PROPOSALS 
DON'T: 

• Forget to do your homework. Your 
proposal will be ineffective if it 
neglects all facets of the prob- 
lem, resources, faculty interests, 
and interests of the agency. 

• Be wordy or flowery. Communicate 
effectively, addressing the points 
of the RFP. 

• Submit the same application to sev- 
eral agencies. An informal network 
exists between funding agencies. 

• Submit after the deadline. 

• Proceed without an appropriate bud- 
get. 

• Minimize the importance of lobbying 
and using political contacts. 

• Quit just because you are not fund- 
ed. Request review comments und^ 
the open records law. Rewrite 
resubmit. There is always moff 
than one funding source. 
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EDUCATION 
FOUNDATIONS 

If^ Catalyst that Mixes Corporation 
Community To Support Schools 

BY GEORGE P. WHITE and NICHOLAS H. MORGAN 
Executive Board Members. Central Bucks EducaUon FoundaUon. Doylestown. Pennsylvania 
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Steve Spoerle was on the phone 
early one morning last Septem- 
ber. Spoerle. a vice president at 
Betz Labs in suburban Philadelphia, 
w-anied to share some good news: His 
company's contributions review com- 
niiiiee had just approved a 52.500 do- 
nation to die Ceniral Bucks. Penn.. Ed- 
ucauon Foundation for 
siari-up costs. 

Betz also promised 
further financial assis- 
tance for the academic 
initiatives identified by 
the foundauon as its top 
priorities. 

Spoerle's collea^^ues 
on die foundation boaid 
shared his enthusiasm. The money 
and support had begun to flow. Pri- 
x-ate support for die public schools in 
Ceniral Bucks County had become a 
reality. Now, only ume and imagina- 
uon limited the foundauon's abiFity to 
help the school system. 

The Central Bucks fund is one of 
an esumated 1.500 public educauon 
foundauons established by cities, 
towns, and school districts of varying 
size across the country. Sixty-five of 
these grassroots groups belong to the 
Public Education Fund Network, 
based in Pittsburgh. 

Growing Flienomenon 

Local education funds — privately 
funded, nonprofit, and self-governed, 
by public-spirited ciuzens — serve as 
ar independent third party between 
the school and the community to sup- 
pon excellence and innovauon in the 
public schools. 



The foundauon serves as the cata- 
Ivst that mixes corporate and commu- 
nity support — money, services, and 
equipment — that might otherwise re- 
main beyond the reach of hard- 
sireiched school budgets. 

A recent Pennsylvania study of 
school funding conducted by one of 



'^Serve as an independent 
third party between the 
school and the community ... " 



the authors showed 78 percent of 
local school budgets were consumed 
by employee salaries and benefits, 
and up to another 15 percent was de- 
voted to physical plant and debt re- 
duction. 

The few remaining dollars must 
support the enure range of educa- 
tional programming, and that per- 
centage has been declining over the 
last five years because of salary and 
benefit pressures and the needs of an 
aging physical plant. 

Fits Everyvsiiere 

As school leaders seek alternate 
sources of funding, an educauon foim- 
dation may offer the appropriate 
means. 

In rural school systems, where the 
small-town atmosphere means a pop- 
ulation is stable and ught-knit, strong 
des to the local school can bring a 
powerful response to a call for help 
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that doesn't involve a tax hike. An ed- 
ucauonal foundauon m such setungs 
can tap those emotional roots and 
free local supporters to thmk about 
their school in new and creauve u*avs. 

Suburban school systems are 
equally enthusiasuc. As bedroom 
communities, the suburbs usually 
watch helplessly as so 
much talent and energy- 
goes off to the city where 
they work five days a 
week. But these well-to- 
do commuters care 
about where they live. 
and often they have cho- 
sen their communit)- for 
reasons that include the 
quality of the public schools. 

Thus a large pool of resources ex- 
ists among people who may not know 
how to become involved. An educa- 
tion foundauon permits them to help 
widioutgetung entangled in difficult 
issues like taxes and without devoung 
large amoujits of ume. 

Finally, urban schools witnessed 
the beginnings of the education 
foundauon movement in the late 
1970s. Parents and school leaders 
concerned about declining quality 
and the erosion of financial support, 
found in the private foundations a 
cost-efficient channel for addressing 
school quality. 

Today, some 65 predominanUy 
urban school disuricts have founUa- 
uons belonging to die Public Educa- 
tion Funo Network. Their annual 
budgets range from S3,000 m 
Northampton County, N.C., to 32 mil- 
lion in Los Angeles. 
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Unexpected Spinoffs 
In each of these seuings, local en- 
uepreneurs. coqjorace executives, ed- 
ucators, and prominent cttizens coii- 
>ider the education foundation a 
iUeansfoi pobiti\e involvement »n the 
local school dxstem without the debil- 
.tatnig wrangling that often accompa- 
nies bchool board politics. 

Moreover, as these foundauons 
have grown, a number of unexpected 
results have surprised the beneficiarv 
schools. 

For example, in the Central Bucks 
School District, a communicv group 
that sponsored a fledgling .\rtist-in- 
Residence program approached the 
local foundation about 
e.Kpanding its services 
so everv child in the 
district could have first- 
hand contact with cre- 
ative artists. 

Someday, the Central 
Bucks foundation mav 
be able to step in when 
state support dries up. 
Pennsvlvania recently 
discontinued its pro- 
ijram of mini-grants to 
teachers with innova- 
tive curriculum ideas, 
leaving the Central 
Bucks district unable to 
expand to everv fourth 
grade classroom a book 
and slide pr^sentauon 
on local history devel- 
oped by one teacher. 

In this instance, a 
foundation might iden- 
tify a need and move 
quicklv to provide the 
modest amount of 
funds needed to return a large bene- 
fit to the district and its children. 

Tapping Good Wm 

How can districts go about starting a 
foundation? 

In Central Bucks, the assistant su- 
perintendent responsible for pro- 
gramming, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion recognized earlv in his tenure 
the impact of the perennial money 
squeeze on instructional quality. 

Teachers and administrators in uhe 
district were an enthusiastic group, 
consiandv developing new program 
ideas or impro\ing existing ones. But 
with funding limits, frustration grew 



rapidlv because there often was no 
money to support even die \e, Dest 
ide:is. 

In discussing these frustrations with 
the local communicv. the assistant su- 
perintei.dent found an extraordinarv 
desire to help in soKing these prob- 
lems and in ensuring the schools 
staved \ibrant and healthy. 

Soon, he was heading up a small 
group of local leaders to explore the 
possibility of aiding the school system 
in some wav. The committee con- 
sisted of two local entrepreneurs, a re- 
tired school teacher, two members of 
the school board, and a corporate ex- 
ecutive residing in the district 



bvlaws. 

At a senes of meetings, the commit^ 
tee hammered out the purposes* 
goals, and mission statement of the 
organizauon. Finallv, alter fi\e 
months of planning and gra:>s-ioot.s 
work in the communitv, the group 
named its first board of directors. 

Retain Independence 

Earlv on, the committee had decided 
that It would not conunue as the first 
board for several reasons. 

First, the members sought to in- 
volve parucipation as broad as possi- 
ble in the foundation. 

Second, the group determined the 




The group's research showed sev- 
eral urban centers had had great suc- 
cess in establishing educauonal funds. 
ITie committee decided the concept 
could work just as well in a suburban 
setting as in Cleveland. Pittsburgh, 
Providence, or Los Angeles. 

That decision was key. The legal 
process to establish a foundation was 
set in motion, and die organization 
began to take shape. The planning 
committee expanded its membership 
to include a reured local businessman 
and an attorney and began its self-ed- 
acation in setting up a nonprofit or- 
ganizauon. The group obtainea free 
legal services to develop the necessary 



foundation and the school board 
must remain enarelv separate to 
avoid conflicts of interest, whether 
real or apparent. 

Third, the committee wanted to be 
clear from thft star: the foundauon 
would nor usurp d^e roie of the school 
board. 

And finally, the committee wished 
to avoid th^* negauve and dmsive po- 
litical issues which so often afflict 
school boards. 

The group recruited its first board 
members from a \arietv of back-^^ 
grounds, using wha* it came to calBB 
the "four Ws test** Each membei re^i^ 
cruited had to meet at least three of 
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How To Start a Local 
Education Fund 

The Public Educauon Fund Network and the authors recommend 
these steps in creating a local education fund: 

1. IdentifV a need for a local education fund (LEF) in your district 

2. Resesrch existing LEFs, particularly those 'n school districts of sim- 
ilar size and demographics. 

3. Convene steenng committee to plan strategy and affiliation. 

4. Determine mission and goals and type of board of dir .tors needed 
to carry out program. 

5. Develop bvlaws with help of an attorney 

6. Recruit and elect board of directors. Use the 4 W*s: wealth, work, 
wisdom, "with-it-ness." 

7. Obtain lax-exempt status from the Internal Revenue Service. 

8. Create a committee structure. 

9. Begin program development and plan fund-raising. 

10. Publicize the goals and needs of the local education fund. 

11. Start fund-raising. 

The Public Education Fund Network serves as a resource for individ- 
uals and organizations interested in exploring the local education funH 
concept The network provides information, materials »nd advice at no 
charge. 

For more information, contact Gem Kay. executive director. Public Education 
Fund Network, 600 Grant St., Suite 4444, Pfttsburgh, Pa. 15219, or call 412- 
391-3235. 



the four w"s — ^wealth, work, wisdom, 
and "with-it-ness." 

Wealth refers, of course, to the abil- 
icv to support the mission of the foun- 
dauon with resources both financial 
and human. 

Work refers to essential worker bees 
who carry out the duties of the foun- 
dation. 

Wisdom signifies understanding of 
local problems, the communis, and 
education, or specific skills such as 
public relauons or finance. 

With'it-ness refers to the extent the 
prospecuve board member is ued in 
to the local community through its 
local neovorks of associauons. fnend- 
ships. churches, club':, and the like. 

Targeted Projects 
The makeup of the Central Bucks Ed- 
ucauon Foundauon Board. like any 
board, reflects the needs of die partic- 
ular community to which it is tied. It 
consisted originally of: 

• a professor of education, 

• a reured school teacher. 

• the president of the local bar as- 
sociadon, 

• Viie director of development 
communications at a nearby major 
umveiiit}; and 



• a member of the local chamber 
of commerce board of directors. 

Also involved were; 

• a corporate executive. 

• the senior vice president of the 
largest corporation located in the 
school district. 

• a V :e president of a regional 
bank holding company. 

• a local entrepreneur, and 

• the local superintendent of 
schools, ex offiao, to act as liaison. 

The Central Bucks Education 
Foundation, now incorporated, meets 
regularly. The foundation has re- 
•*eived 501(c)(3) tax-exempt status 
from the Internal Revenue Service, 
secured office space donated by a 
local business, developed a three-year 
fiscal plan and a compreht nsive pub- 
lic relations plan, and madt a key de* 
cision to encounige both unrestricted 
gifts as well as gifts targeted to specific 
projects. 

The foundation b first four initia- 
uves are: 

• Artist-in-Educauon Program, to 
support further development of a K- 
12 Artist-m-Residence program in all 
15 schools: 

• Teacher Incentive Grants, to sup- 
port a grant program in the district to 



encourage creative and innovative 
classroom projects and problem solv- 
ing; 

• New Technolog)*, to provide 
funding for the development of a 
computer writing lab and a 
computer-aided design lab in the 
high schools; 

• Asian Studies Program, to pro- 
vide start-up funds for the develop- 
ment of an interdisciplinary program 
in Asian studies. 

The list is designed to generate 
widespread interest among a variet\ 
of constituencies throughout the dis- 
tn^u All grade levels are represented, 
and differing levels of complexity and 
cost are involved. 

Untapped Prospects 

Solicitation by board members al- 
ready has generated gifts, including 
the support from Beiz Labs. Appeals 
will be made to key individuals, corpo- 
rations, and other foundadons. The 
Ontral Bucks foundauon will solicit 
both large donations and broad- 
based support in smaller amounts. 
Equipment and service donauons are 
also encouraged. 

In addiuon. the foundation is ex- 
ploring an exciung new iniuauve: en- 
dowed chairs, like those at the univer- 
sit\' level, for top-flight high school 
teachers, underwritten by foreign 
governments and major internadonal 
corporauons. 

The excitement and enthusiasm al- 
ready generated in the Central Bucks 
community by the foundation is ex- 
traordinarily encouraging. It helps to 
confirm the belief there is consider- 
able support for public school systems 
out there — if it can be tapped outside 
the normal channels which can be- 
come clogged with poliucal issues and 
turf batdes. 

The educauon foundauon which 
provides private support for public 
educauon is an idea whose time has 
come most emphaticady for school 
svstems across the United States 



George P. White is an assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Leadership, instmc- 
tion, and Technology, College of Educa- 
tion, Lehigh University. Nicholas H 
Morgan is director of development com- 
munications and lecturer. Department 
of English, Princeton University. 
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^ Creating a 

Public Schools 

Foundation 



by Marvin E. Edwards, Ed.D. 



ftx)blem: How to create 
a bond between the 
private sector and the public 
school system? How to involve 
community leaders in the 
schools? How to offer special 
programs to students and 
educators that will emphasize 
academic, social, professional 
and artistic disciplines? 



Solution: Create a public 
hools foimdation to identify 
areas of emphasis and raise 
funds to support each. 



Then sit back and watch the 
wonder on a child's face who discov- 
ers the joy of literature in an acceler- 
ated summer program. Or help 
youngsters at four elementary 
schools grapple with critical issues 
facing kids today. Allow a top-notch 
teacher to attend a skill-enhancing 
w .kshop. Or see the one-on-one 
benefits to many students by bring- 
ing an artist-in-residence into the 
schools* 

A Topeka, KS., citizens' group 
comprised of parents, business lead- 
ers, school administrators and 
teachers did it all, and in a single 
year's time. 

'^iVhat is a public schools founda- 
tion and how is one set up? Topeka 
school administrators weren't sure 
ither when they first started talk- 
lig about creating such an organiza- 
tion in mid-1985, prompted by 
strong citizen interest. No one knew 
where the many idt 3 coming in 




The Sumnwr Academy of Accelerated Learning stressed "handMa* learning and creative 
thinking skills* (Topeka Public Schools) 
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were heading, but they plunged on- 
ward. Some legal research by school 
board attorneys found that Kansas 
allc vs citizens to form a local school 
district, yet may oper?.te in connec- 
tion v/ith it to serve the district's 
needs. The state reqmres no ena- 
bling legislation where a not-for- 
profit foundation is created by inde- 
pendent citizens. 

With that, the superintendent, 
with blessings from the board, set 
about developing a 16-member citi- 
zens' task force to study the founda- 
tion concept and to recommend a 
model for the Topeka Public Schools. 
A basic criterion was that the task 
force t J representative of the com- 
munity and have the respect neces- 
sary for the public to see tiie serious- 
ness of the effort Among the 16 
people chosen were the mayor, the 
local newspaper publisher, an ex- 
ecutive for United V/ay, a state sena- 
tor, a local judge, a bank president, a 
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college adn^^'nistrator and various 
business c -^^3. The goal was to 
recruit strong pxiblic, corporate and 
business leaders who reflected the 
cit/s ethnic diversity. 

One founded, the planning task 
force developedBy-laws and Articles 
of Incorporation. The group studied 
other foundations across the coimtry 
and received technical assistance 
from the executives of the Public 
Education Fund, a Pittsburgh - 
based, national organization that 
assists in forming local initiatives 
such as Topeka's. 

The task force determined that a 
Board of Directors made up of 33 
members of the community with 
similarly diverse backgrounds as 
the original 16 member task ^ ce 
should be created. Each director 
would serve a three-year term of 
office, with eleven members in each 
of three classes, to ensure continuity 

(Continued on next page) 
Page 3 



Foundation iconim^ced from previous pogtj 

Enthusiasm for the director's posi- 
tions ran hife.-i, and included all but 
three of the original 16 members. 
The entire proposal was taken to the 
Board of Education for endorsement 
in Febniary 1986, aiid the Topeka 
Public Schools Foundation was 
lauched. 

The newly constituted Board of 
Directors met, elected officers and 
made plans to officially intrcduce 
the foundation to the community. 
One of the president's first duties 
was to establish working commit- 
tees, to be assigned based on board 
members' preferences. Standing 
committees include^.: Allocations, 
Finance, Nominating, Public Infor- 
mation, Fund Raising and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The board de- 
cided to meet monthly during the 
first year, with the option of less fre- 
quent meetings after the organiza- 
tion was in operation. 

October was targeted as the 
kickoff month for introducing the 
foundation to the community and 
holding the first fundraising func 
tion. Even before any real efFo* s 
were made to raise funds, money 
began to flow in — a most pleasant 
surprise and a great boost to the 
enthusiasm of the board and school 
staff watchin? from the sidelines. 
The Independent Insurors Associa- 
tion gave SlC.OOO, and the school 
boards' attorney? $2,000 within 
days of the announcement of the 



foundation's formation. Smaller 
gifts of Si 00 and more started com- 
ing in sporadically. 

The kickoff function was a 
by-invitation gathering paid for by 
foundation board members featur- 
ing Sen. Nancy L. Kassebaum who 
spoke about the importance of the 
schools foundation concept . The 
board meir^Lars recommended the 
invitees, identifying potential do- 
nors such as school personnel, school 
bcnrd members and the foundation 
board members themselves. Ap- 
proximately 300 individuals were 
invited, and about 200 attended. 



syndrome relative to raising funds 
vs. having projects to fund. The 
Topeka PuJdHc Schools Foundation 
wrestled with this dilemma. Board 
members on the Fund Raising 
Committee were saying, "These 
firms we're contacting want to know 
how the money will be spent before 
they decide if, and how much, to 
contribute." The Allocations 
Committee was saying, **How do we 
decide what to fimd until we have 
w . ie idea ofhow much money will be 
raised?* In addition, the Finance 
Committee had tne problem of devel- 
oping a budget with no idea ofhow 



^ One dilemma faced by anyone starting a 
foundation is the Svhich came first, the chicken 
or the egg* sjmdrome relative to raising funds 
vs* havirg projects to fund*^ 



A larger-scale drive for funds 
was planned to follow the kickoff 
function. Local businesses were tar- 
geted for year--end tax write-off 
gifts. A mailing to another special 
audience — 2,000 members of the 
Topeka Area Retired Teacners Asso- 
ciation netted approximately 
$10,800. A local trust fund contrib- 
uted $3,000 to the cause. 

One dilemma faced by anyone 
starting a foundation is the 'which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg' 



The Foundation*funded personal saibty curriculum T>rof(ram has students talking 



openly about their feelings and nghts to safety anc 
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much money would be raised nor 
how it would be spent 

The foundation board of direc- 
tors looked at types of projects being 
funded by similar foundacions 
across the nation. Members of the 
school district administration and 
the local teachers' association pre- 
sented perceived areas of need. Fi- 
nally, the board asked the school 
administration to make recommen- 
dations on disciplines to cover and 
specific projects to fund, along with 
cost estimates. The projects, they 
said, sb 5uld cover a broad spectrum 
of interests and needs, as these 
would establish, for many in the 
community, the role of the founda- 
tion. 

The i^eas of emphasis finally 
approved were curriculum enhance- 
ment, social needr staff develop- 
ment and fine arts.^"rhe specific proj- 
ects accepted for funding were: 

1) a summer academy for selected 
students in grades 5--8 for acceler- 
ated learning in math, science, lit- 
erature/creative writing and tech- 
nology; 

2) fellowships for certified staff^^^ 
members to attend skill-enhancing^J^ 

workshops and seminars; 
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1986 



TIMELINE 

for the Topeka Public Schools Foundation. 



APRIL 
16 

Board of Educa'iion 
endorses foundation 
formation. 



MAY 
20 

First foundation 
board meetiri. 



T7 



JULY 
15 

Special luncheon 
orientation meeting 
of foundation board 
with Public Educa- 
tion Fund represen 
tatives. 



JULY 
16 

First $12,000 
donation received. 



OCTOBER 
22 

Kickoff reception 
300 invited guests; 
funds provided by 
foundation baord 
donation. 



H 



OCTOBER 
23 

Brochure distributed 
to schools and 
administrators 
explaining founda- 
tion. 



NOVEMBER 



DECEMBER 



End-of-year fundraising via personal contacts 
and letters to those invited to reception, retired 
teachers' association and Chamber of Com- 
merce membership. 



1987 



_o 



JANUARY 
20 

Selection of first four 
pre, Jds for funding, 
and targeted areas 
for 1987 funding 
established. 



MARCH 
17 

Fundraising suc- 
cessfully completed 
for initial projects. 



O 



APRIL 
21 

Annual meeting 
closes first year. 



3) a personal safety pi ojectforuse in 
four elementary schools, addressing 
issues such as alcohol, drug and 
child abuse, latchkey children, etc.; 
and 

4) a year-long artist-in-residence 
program to reach all grade levels. 

By the cmnual meetingin April, 
the foundation board could look at a 
year of successes: The foundation 
h?d been warmly received by the 
community, with no negative reac- 
tions voiced, the initial funding ef- 
forts had raised enough to cover the 



initial projects, and the projects se- 
lected were ones that would visibly 
enhance educational opportunities 
for students in the district 

From the school district's per- 
spective, the foundation was creat- 
ing the desired bond between the 
private sector and the schools. 
Leading citizens were once again 
actively and enthusiastically in- 
volved in the schools, and programs 
which never would have been more 
than wish-list ideas were becoming 
realities 
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rn Marvin K Edwards^ EcLD., 
served as Superinttndent of Topeka 
Public Schools . He recently accepted 
the position of Superintendent of the 
Dallas Independent School District. 
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PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

by Frances PowcH, assisiani lo ihc 
superintendent for communications. Tulsa 
Public Schools. Oklahoma 

How Te f«» Up a High 
Sthool FouiMiaiion 

The tighter school funding gets, the 
more educators search for new 
sources of help in meeting students' 
needs. Business partnerships, 
school adoptions, broad-based vol- 
unteer programs, and even active 
solicitation of contributions have be- 
come commonplace in American 
schools. 

Few of these resources, however, 
offer the long-term planning and 
security of a high school founda- 
tion. When that foundation is 
organized, incorporated, and ad- 
ministered by dedicated school 
alumni, it may help realize great- 
er support. For instance, while the 
endowment itself may pay for such 
long-term needs as computers, 
equipment, staff development, or 
landscaping, continuing alumni in- 
volvement may help the principal 
solve small problems such as a need 
for tutoring services or a shortage 
of mouthpieces for the football 
team. 

The principal's leadership is the 
key to organizing an alumni foun- 
dation. The ability to communicate 
needs and draw support and coop- 
eration from otJ-iers is paramount. 

For this leadership, the principal 
should take stock of the schoors 
alumni. Retired, successful people 
may be the best resource. Those 
who have ht^n, successful in organ- 
izing class reunions or who have 
been active in organizing church 
activities are also excellem re- 
sources. Those ideiitified should 
not have other major commitments 
and should possess "the spirit" nec- 



essary to help the princippl build an 
educational environment for excel- 
lence in their alma mater. 

One or two of these leaders, the 
orincipal, and an attorney who is an 
expert in school and tax law then 
should incorporate the foundation 
snd begin the process of qualifying 
for tax-exempt status. The organi- 
zation of th^ foundauon should be 
oudined in a set of bylaws and meet 
the individual needs of the school 
and community. For example, a 
model foundauon at Central High 
School in Tulsa (Oklahoma) lists sue 
vice presidents, each dedicated to 
one of sue major functions: educa- 
tional assistance, communication, 
campus development, alumni mem-" 
bership, historical research, and 
alumni events. Establish at the onset 
what standing committees and what 
kind of projects will be given priori- 
ty. It's easy to get off course, so goals 
and objectives should be deter- 
mined and written into the articles 
of incorporauon. This safeguards 
both the tax-exempt status and the 
principal's peace of mind. 

It is also a good idea to organize 
an all-alumni gathering to enable 
others to have a hand m the plan- 
ning, according to T. D. Williamson 
Jr., president. Central High School 
Foundauon. 

Thirty alumni, elected for stag- 
gered, three-year terms, serve on 
the board of the Central founda- 
uon. Getung out the vote is often 
difficult, says Williamson, because 
the graduauon dates of these alum- 
ni span more than 60 years and 
names on the ballot seldom are fa- 
miliar. Having candidates represent 
the decade of their graduauon may 
he one soluuon, he says. 

The Central experience has 
shown that older alumni tend to get 
involved more often than recent 
graduates. In the three years since 
incorporauon, more than 7,000 of 
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the 55,000 graduates have donated 
a total 570,000 in funds or services. 
The key, says Williamson, is to en- 
able people to get involved with 
litde effort. 

Exempt from this rule is the 
foundadon president, who should 
be a drelcss worker. The treasurer, 
too, must spend many houn main- 
taining accounts, paying biUs. and 
acknowledging every donadon with 
a letter that can be used to exempt 
the donation from taxes. 

Alumni foundation members 
should be given life membership 
cards and asked for donauons on a 
regular basis. When requests are 



dude complete, detailed informa- 
tion, the response will be greater. 

Regardless of the exact dollar 
amount generated, foundations 
help renew commitment among any 
school's strongest support group — 
the graauates. Q 
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Yes, you can cm costs without 
cutting quality — here's how 



By Oliver 5. Brown 

READ MY LIPS--no new taxes. That 
often-quoted cliche from the 1988 
presidential campaign is destined co ring 
through the statehouses for the next few 
years. The sentiment— and the tax caps 
that go wiih It— will renew the pressure 
on many school systems to control costs 
and find imaginative ways to fund new 
programs. 

It's difficult, of course. But most school 
systems can cut the costs of many of their 
programs and operations— and without 
sacrificing quality. I say that after more 
than 30 years of working for more cost- 
effective school support services, as -\ 
school administrator and as a consultant 
to school systems. I've found, in fact, that 
economy and efficiency measures- as 
long as they don't cut too deeply— can 
maintain and sometimes even improve the 
quality of services. 

Creative cost-cuiung can preserve a pro- 
gram that otherwise would be eliminated 
or reduced. Or it can uncover funding for 
new, enhanced, or expanded programs. In 
other words, school boards and superin- 
tendents can do more for students with 
what ihey have— if they can survive the 
polidcs of cost reduction. But more auout 
politics later. 

Typically, you can punue cost reduction 
down a number of different avenues: You 
c?ii lower a program's cost while main- 
taining its quality, eliminate or reduce a 
nonessential program, increase revenue 
support for a program, or get another 
agency to fund and operate a program. A 
good cost-reduction study looks carefully 
at all of these options. 

Someumes you need to invest money 
now to achieve sa/ings down the road« For 
example, it might take several yea*s before 
the savings from a computerized energy- 
control system outwe:gii your investment- 
If you must show a finaacial return now, 
an energy conservation contr^.ctor, a pub- 
lic utility, or the state might agree to a 
**sbared savings" plan. Undsr such a 
plan, you essenually borrow part of the 



Oliver S. Browtu a management consultant, 
formerly was deputy superintendent for plan* 
nmg find management services in the Cam- 
bna%e (Massachusetts; schools. 
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investment money from the other pany, 
then pay it back out of a portion of the 
energy savings for the first few years. Af- 
terward, you keep all the savings. 

Looking for savings 

Creauve cost-cutting means leaving no 
budgetary stone unturned. To uncover 
savings in your school system, try upend- 
ing a few of these rock's: 

1. Plant operations, Usu?illy the quick- 
est way CO find money is by looking at 
plant operations. Almost without excep- 
tion, every school system I have assessed 



Creative cost- 
cutting can save 
an imperiled 
program or uncover 
funding for new or 
expanded programs 



in recent years could run its buildings 
more efficiently. Schools typically have 
between 10 and 3C percent too many cus- 
todians; more than 10 percent of the 
energy they use is wasted; and their clean- 
ing materials, custodial training, and 
equipment are inadequate and inefficient. 

Energy projects that return dividends 
year after year are a savings gold mine. 
Most school administrators don't realize 
you can pay for energy improvements 
without affccung the operating budget- 
through the so-called shared-savings plans 
I've described, or through energy grants, 
or through a combination of the two. 

I recently visited a large secondary 
school in New England that annually uses 
245,000 gallons of oil and 1,587,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity and has 19 custo- 
dians. Under ordinary circtimstances, a 
typical energy-efficient, oil-heated school 
building of that size and in that region 
ought to use only 200,000 gallons of oil 
and 1,300,000 kilowau-hours of electricity 
per year and require only 13 or 14 custo- 
dians. Potentially, this school could be 
saving 5200,000 a year on plant opera- 
tions, although a study would be needed 
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to assess any special circumsunces that 
might require more (or fewer) resources 
for the school. 

2* Plant maintenance. It's smart to take 
a portion of the savmgs you've found :n 
plant operations and invest it in plant 
maintenance. Most school boards do the 
opposite: They steal from future educa- 
tion programs by giving maintenance— 
especially preventive maintenance— shon 
shrift. But buildings are like automobiles 
in that it almost always costs more to re- 
pair tomorrow what you neglect today. 

To sCtve money on maintenance, follow 
these four principles: (1) Do what needs 
to be done when it needs to be done. (2) 
Buy the highest quality materials^— burn- 
ers, door hardware, plumbing fixtures, 
fioor finish, windows— to reduce future 
maintenance and replacement costs. (3) 
Train your maintenance workers well and 
supervise them carefully. (4) l^ke mainte- 
nance costs into account when you design 
renovations and new construction. 

3. Administration. Look carefully at 
administration. Often, school systems do 
not have enough administraton overall to 
do effectively all the work that needs to 
be done. StiJl, through an assessment of 
school system organization, you some- 
times can find savings through admini- 
strative cuts. In general, elementary 
schools need more administrative help; 
secondary schools ind central offices 
sometimes can do with less. 

To find administrative fiab, look for 
situations in which an administrator's 
span of control is narrow. For example, 
a pupil services unit might have a direaor, 
an assistac director, and tv/o supervisors. 
That skinny chain of command might be 
rooted in employee history and reflect the 
difficulty of dismissal proceedings. Per- 
haps in the past, the schoo- system needed 
to r^^assign a surplus adminisr^ator or re- 
tain an incompetent staff member by add- 
ing someone to keep close tabs on that 
person. The need for the additional ad- 
ministrator mi^: be gone, but the orgam- 
zational structure remains. 

Go slowly in filling an empty admini- 
strative post. Adding another certified 
administrator might not be the most cost- 
effeaive response. Examine the profes- 
sional work to be done and the time and 
expertise it requires. For example, some of 
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wba% an assistant principal does is profes* 
siotiaL and some is not. An adminisnauvc 
aide who has some management or super- 
visor/training and who works a full day 
and full year might be more cost-cffecnve 
in helping the principal with bureaucrauc 
tasks— saving the prinapal's ume for 
faculty, education programs, and stu- 
dents. 

One option is for the school system to 
pay four or five supends to each elemen- 
tary school to support employees chosen 
by the principal. Giving the school rather 
than the central office the hiring power 
might be a more effective use of the 
money, even if it results in less standardi- 
izvon across the school system. A pnna- 
pal who has a limited background m pn- 
maiy reading instnicnon or staff develop* 
ment, for example, could hire speaalists 
to help m those areas. That option might 
be more effecnve, and cheaper, than hinng 
an assistant principal. 

Whenever someone resigns or retires, 
reassess what type of help would be most 
useful and effecuve. Change always is 
easier when a position is vacant. Ir you 
reshuffle staff members' duties, you might 
not have to fill the redefined job with an 
educator. In faa, the strongest school 
administrauons often have some nonedu- 
cators on staff. 

4. Employee benefits. The cost of em 
ployee benefits has nsen aJa'^ngly. Most 
school systems' poliaes on employee cov- 
erage were developed at a time when these 
costs— especially health insurance 
premiums— were much lower. In those 
balmier days, penonnd offices sometimes 
created part*time positions at 20 hours a 
week expressly to entitle part-time era- 
pioyees to benefits, even though the job 
really required only from 15 to 18 hours 
a week. But now, the benefits a school sys- 
tem pays for those same employees can 
equal 50 percent of their salary. 

Whenever a part-time vacancy opens, 
decide bow many workmg hours are 
needed m that posiuon. Then institute (or 
try to negotiate with your union) a reason* 
able benefit policy for new employees. 
Often, staff members have dual coverage 
of health benefits through their spouses' 
full*tune jobs elsewhere. Depending on 
the rate of your employer contnbuuon 
and the cost of benefits, you could save 
from S1,000 to S4,000 per position by 
eliminating dual coverage. 

5. Trtmsponatton. Most school systems 
stagger school opemng and closmg times 
so buses can make several runs. Often, 
elementary schools open later and closf 
earlier than secondary schools. But few 



school systems take the idea of staggered 
opemng times the next logical step. Look 
at the whole isansporuuon system— both 
regular and special runs— to sec whether 
you can stagger the openings of vanous 
elementary schools to equalize the loads 
on several bus shifts and possibly reduce 
the number of buses required. 

In addition, take a look at attendance 
boundaries wich an eye to increasing the 
number of students who walk to school 
and reducing the number who ride buses. 
For each bus you elitmnate, you can save 
520,000 or more per year. 

6. Teachers. In many school systems, a 
combination of nsing elementary enroll- 
ment and falling secondary enrollment 
has crowded classrooms in elementary 
schools and depleted classes m secondary 
schools. Some school systems saw that 
trend coming and have used reassign- 
ments. resignations, and retirements to ad- 
just staffing levels accordingly. 

Others haven't adjusted elementary and 
secondary school staffs to fit enrollment 
patterns, fearing secondary school pro- 
grams would lose variety and quality as 
a result. But as some rural high schools 
have demonstrated, that needn't be the 
case. And remember, quality and vanety 
are not necessarily synonymous. 

One more thing: Try not to cut educa- 
tional matenals and equipment. That is 
the easiest and ofter. the dumbest way to 
achieve savings. Schools tend to have too 
many people and not enough up-to-date 
matenals rjid equipment. 

Studying cost reduction 

One way to proceed with a cost-reduc- 
uon smdy is to have semor adimmstraiors 
perform a Hoor-to-ceihng analysis the 
school system. The advantage of this ap- 
proach IS that your top staff members 
know the most about your schools and 
people. But there's a downside: A cost-re- 
duction study often affects the responsi- 
bilities and even the jobs of colleagues. 
Even the perception of unfairness poses 
a threat to morale. 

Outside help can be objeaive and per- 
ceived as such. An outside consultant can 
tap staff members' knowledge without 
putting individuals on the spot. And the 
consultant's candid opimons can be help- 
ful. Outsiders also can absorb much of the 
ill will a cost-cutting plan generates. 

Whoever conducts the cost-reduction 
study jhouid begin by looking at the 
school system s goals and how the system 
allocates financial, human, and material 
resources. Most goals and related pro- 
grams fall into one of three categories: 



1. Primary goals, anbodying the reasons 
an insutuuon exists- m the case of 
schools, snident learning and development. 

2. Suppomng goals, which include edu- 
cationally sound and safe fadlines, acuve 
leadership, and safe transponauon. 

3. Community goals, which rcOea the 
primary goals of other agencies or insti- 
tudons— for example, health and food 
services. 

A school system's biggest investment 
should be in programs that support pn- 
mary goals; its smallest mvesimcnt should 
be in the area of commumty goals. Where 
possible, you should pursue commumty 
goals by getting other agenaes to operate 
and fund programs to suppon them. Fail- 
mg that, you should get others to fund the 
programs completely, even if the school 
system must operate them. And faihng 
that, at least get others to mcrease funding 
over the current level. Investment in sup- 
portinfi^ goals should be sufficient to do 
the job adequately and effiaently— and 
no more. 

Playing the politics 

The techmcal difficulues of developing 
a good, comprehensive cost-reduaion 
study pale m comparison to the challenges 
of implementing your plan. Barners ap- 
pear on all sides. 

One source of resistance is individuals 
and employee groups who have the ear 
certain school board members— perhaps 
a majority. Some employees might have 
assisted in school board election cam- 
paigns. Some might have been promised 
that if they accepted a certain reassign- 
ment, they would not be moved or fired. 
Whether those agreements are in wnting 
or not, they can block necessary shifts of 
resourcci or improvements in effiaency. 
The answer is to try to show staff groups 
that It's in their long-term interest to re- 
duce costs and reallocate funds to essen- 
tial programs and services. 

Other problems anse when a tax cap or 
other finanaal restraint results in draco- 
man measures or when layoffs are based 
on the judgment of the supenntendent 
and the school boaru. In these cases, em- 
ployees legiumately might ask why they 
should bear the burden of layoffs when 
an earlier response by management could 
have achieved the same or greater savings 
through attridon. 

The lame but accurate answer: Nor all 
condiuons can be antiapated. Pohcies 
and needs change. (And io, mcidentaiii. 
do the people who make policy.) Pubhc 
schools exist to promote the leanung and 
(Continued or 'joge 39j 
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Cost-cutting 

tContinued from page iz; 
development of students: fairness to suff 
members is important, but the institu* 
tion's primary goals must come fim. 

You can jvoid many of the political dif- 
ficulties of cost reductions by taking steps 
before a crisis occurs. The superintendent 
almost always kno>v3 some are« that can 
and should be reduced— but he :;;lll keep 
his mouth shut if he doubts the school 
board will suppon those cuts in the 
crunch. It's important to let your st «in- 
tcndent know you'll work cooperanvcly 
with him in making cost reductions* 

If you decide to look for outside as- 
sistance, you have two options A number 
of nonprofit organizations help schoois 
achieve more cost-effective operations, or 
you (an turn to the management consult- 
ing units of large accounting firms and 
independent consulting compani<^. One 
word of warning: In seleaing a consult- 
ant, be sure you don't pay h;*s way up.the 
learning curve. Sclea someone who has 
gotten good results with other school sys- 
tems. And be sure that the experienced 
person identified in ths! proposal will 
acmally do substantial work on your proj- 
ect. Sometimes you can obtain funding 
for your study from pAmdadons. govern- 
ment grants, I'ical Jmance committees, or 
through shared savings. 

The best wjiy to reduce costs is to make 
savings a pan of your long-range plan: 
that way, your school system's goals and 
priorities arc clear, and your cost-reduc- 
tion plan can respond to those goals. Once 
you have developed and implemented the 
plan, both you and your taxpayers will be 
assured that the schoob arc as efficient 
and effective as possible. Then, if you still 
need more money to pursue your educa- 
tional goals, you'll have a stronger case. 

Finally, I have to admit that cost reduc- 
tion isn't a popular subject. But as I see 
it, it's wrong to avoid the pain of cutting 
cc . ^ in the face of students' overwhelm- 
ing eduational needs. C 

How do you rati this arttdi? PUast mm to ih t 
rtply card facing pcgt 42 and circle 190 if you 
think it*s txuUenu 191 If you uMnk it's good, 
and 192 if you thbtk it's poor. Thanks. 
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Let older employees test the waters 
with this trial retirement plan 



By Joseph Donnelly 

UNCERTAINTY haunts any school 
employee's decision to retire before 
mandatory n:tirement age. For most of us, 
retirement is a one-way exit from the 
familiar world of work into an untested 
future. Valid questions arise: Wiii I lilce 
retirement? Will I have enough money to 
live on? Will I be happy— or bored? How 
wiii my health hold up? How long will I 
live? 

Early retires don't anticipate itow 
abruptly thei^ final school year ends and 
might find the sudden transition to retire- 
ment traumatic Sometimes, too, experi- 
enced and once-valued school employees 
have reached a plateau and are simply 
marking time. 

Everyone would benefit from tncir early 
retirement, but these employees often stay 
because school employment poliacs make 

'yh Donnelly ts enjoying rettrement after 
for 40 years as a ieachen then as prtnch 
^t* at Bound Brook (New Jersey j hi%h School 
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early retirement decisions irrcvcy:able. 

They needn't be. We could give poten- 
tial retirees a trial period to test the water 
— and welcome them bac.^ if that is their 
wish. Just as we give students second 
chanres in thc> activities at school, so 
might we allow our employees second 
thoughts in this ma;Vir Hfe-«iioice. 

For years, some corporations have of- 
fered trial retirement either by letting em- 
ployees work fewer hours or by offering 
a complete separation from the company 
for a specified period. Then the employee 
is able to make the fin.. ^ decision with ±? 
benefit of having experienced life away 
from the workplace. 

Education has lagged behind industry 
in £bis area. But wouldn't the same Mea 
work in school systems? iUiowing school 
employees between the ages of, say, 55 and 
62 to take a half-year tna! retirement 
would give them enough time to be active 
in the community, to pursue hobbies, or 
to get a part-time job before facing the 
daunting decision of retirement. 

About now, Vm grj^^some school 



board members and administrators are 
mouthing the words, "We can'f afford it." 
But 1 believe tnal retirement can make 
good economic sense— if a younger per- 
son is used as a substitute and r^e tnal 
retiree is paid only a* the level of pen- 
sion. 

Let's look at the hyp^ *' etic»>l example 
of John Smith, a school emj:! *^ ivhc .i 
considering retirement. Assome your 
school sysum is trying to cut personnel 
costs or renew an aging staff, or both. You 
know ihzi the worst thing you couid do 
for the morale of your staff is to lay off 
younger employees or force older ones like 
Smith to retire. 

But with trial retirement. Smith could 
give retirement a try for half of tl^e school 
year. At the end of that period, he could 
decide to return full time to the same posi* 
tiun or to retire fully. Sbc months of living 
on a salary at the level of his pension lets 
him judge if he could live comfortably 'f 
fully retired. Th<i difference in pay ^oes 
toward paying his less-experienced and 
lower«salaried replacement. 

29 



To determine the trial-retirement salary, 
each school system will need to work out 
its own formula with the local teacher 
union and state pension bureau. Under 
New Jersey pension rules, \he tria! retire- 
ment salary for a teacher or administrator 
with a salary of S45.000 and 35 yean of 
experience— like our hypothetical John 
Smith— would be calculated as follows: 
$45,000 X 35/60 x 0.92 = S24.150 annual- 
ly, or $12.07^ for a half-year, (Note thai 
this is approximately 27 percent of the an- 
nual salary— a simpler way of arriving at 
almost the same figure.) 

In this case, the school system would 
pay Smith $12,075 instead of the S22.500 
he normally would earn for the half y:ar 
he*5 on trial retirement. The remain..ig 
$)0,425 could be applied to the salary of 
the substitute. 



If 31 the end of the trial period (or pos- 
sibly earlier). Smith decides to put m for 
full retirement, he would have had a half- 
year experience in trial retirement at no 
great financial loss. Because pension 
benefits in many states are based on the 
last year's salary or the average of several 
years, the school system would be obliged 
lO reinstate the full "salary Tor the half year 
the employee was absent— to ensure he re- 
ceived his full pension entitlement. That 
cost would be recovered fully from the 
money saved by his lower-salaried replace- 
ment. 

If Smith decides not to retire* he'll go 
back to his job, and the school system can 
assign the replacement to some other posi- 
tion. 

Whether the trial penod for teachers 
should be for the first half of the school 



year or the second can be debated: h 
most parts of the U.S.. the best test of a 
new lifestyle might be durmg wmier 
weather, but a substitute who tal^es on the 
trial retiree's class from the beginning of 
the school yeai has a freer hand in setting 
standards and continuing throughout the 
year if the retiree makes it permanent. 

The decision to retire early is difficult 
and personal and should not forced on 
anyone. Retirement can be the happiest 
period in life, or it can be a disaster. We 
owe it to faiihful employees who have 
given us yean of dedicated service to give 
them every opportunity to make the right 
choice. 3 

How do you rate this article? Piem. turn to the 
reply card facing page 34 and circle 20S if you 
think it is excellent, 209 i/j^u think it 's good, 
end 210 if you think it*s poor. Thanks. 



Consider these early-retirement strategies 



Ii*s hardly a secret that the real aim of 
early reuremeni programs, including 
trial reriremeni (sec main article), is to 
get high-salaried employees off the pay- 
roll After all, when enrollment drops, 
a school system needs fewer em- 
ployees—and has less money to pay the 
higher salaries of the employees w .,h tJie 
most seniority Many school systems are 
offering a lot— bonuses, annuities, part- 
time jobs, and other benefits- to 'empt 
older employees to leavt ^racefuUj (and 
soon). 

To find out if trial retirement would 
fit that strategy, the journal spoke to 
a number of school leaders: 

• "I think it's an interesting idea," 
says Eugene Tucker, superintendent of 
the Santa Monica/Malibu (California) 
schools (K-12; enr: 9.300), where declin- 
ing enrollment has led to an array of 
early retirement options. Tucker agrees 
that some employees stay on the job be- 
cause they're afraid they won't know 
what to do with themselves when they 
retire. "For a lot of people [who arc con- 
sidering retirement], there's a certain 
void in their lives, so they go on teach- 
ing. That's the sad part." 

• Fay Dear, business manager and 
clerk for the Dawson County High 
School DIstria in Glendive, Mont. (9-12; 
enr.: 600), says that in a small communi- 
ty such as hen. the replacement teachers 



and administrators needed for a trial re- 
tirement program just don't exist. In the 
past few years, the Dawson County 
schools have had an "extreme decrease" 
in enrollment. Dear says, but when the 
teacher assodation proposed an early re- 
tirement plan this year, die board looked 
at it seriously and voted it down. In her 
opinion, she says, a trial retirement plan 
would "go down the tubes." 

• Guy Di Biasio, superintendent of 
the Waterbury (Connecticut schools 
(K-12; enr.: 13,000), says he does not 
favor trial retirement as an incentive be- 
cause employees can use unpaid leaves 
cf absences or sabbatical leave to explore 
retirement options— and at less cost to 
the school system. "I think such a plan 
would foster a problem where people 
will retire on the job." he says. "People 
are thinking about retirement, and two 
yean before trial retirement they'll be in 
semiietiremeni, and then they'll come 
back and be in semiretirement for a few 
more years. Individuals who are profes- 
sional know when to rerirc." 

• Mario Mancicri. superintendent of 
the Portsmouth (Rhode Island) schools 
(K-12 enr.: 27,000). says he finds trial re- 
rirement ''an interesting concept' but 
cautions ;hat an incentive can be too 
tempting: "Our problem is that many 
times if you make that offer, generally 
speaking, you might make a benefit for 



some people you are hoping would not 
leave." 

In designing any early retirement 
plan, including trial retirement, school 
systems should consult with their attor- 
neys about the implications of a recent 
ruling of the Seventh U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. In Karlen v. the Chicago 
City Colleges, the court threw out an Il- 
linois state law all 'wng early retirement 
plans in which the benefits dedme as the 
employee gets older on the ground that 
sucn plans violate the federal Age Dis- 
crimination Act. 

Bruce Mackie, a Chicago attorney 
who has reviewed many school systems' 
early retirement plans, says, "It's diffi- 
cult to tell anybody what to do, because 
60 many retirement plans dovetail into 
state law. Many states have statutes 
which are questionable; many work the 
same way [as the Illinois 5iatutc]. A lot 
of school districts want to know their 
own liability. The problem is that there 
are significant risk^ in liability." 

According to Mackie, the federal law 
does allow diminishing benefits in early 
retirement to be based on semority 
rather than age. But, ht adds, semority 
is a less cffcaive way to encourage early 
retirement, because many of the highest 
paid employees— such as top-level 
school administratois — often have low 
stnioTiiy.— 'Andrew Trotter 
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SELF-INSURANCE: STABILIZING 
INSURANCE COSTS 



School districts across the nation are facing rapidly 
'3calating costs of medical insurance programs for 
employees. Faced with rising premiums, superinten- 
dents in several small districts in northeast Missouri 
carefully studied the ratio of premiums paid to carriers 
with claims paid to employees and decided that pre* 
mium increases from 25 to 60 percent were simply un- 
justified. As a result, nine districts with approximately 
750 employees banded together to form a self-insur- 
ance cooperative which has netted substantial savings 
to both the districts and employees during its first year 
while maintaining more desirable coverage. With the 
cash reserve position from the program continuously 
building, the prospect for the future appears very bright 
for the cooperative and offers districts a unique alter- 
native to existing insurcnco options. This article reviews 
ihe benefits of the self-insurance pro*' "^m and seeks to 
explain the mechanics of the operation. 

Level of Benefits 

Because three separate carriers wi^h multiple options 
handle J the insurance programs for the schools, agree- 
ment on the type of coverage to eventually be offered 
posed a formidable problem. Hov^ever, this was re- 
solved by each distict simply maintaining its own unique 
program to which employees had already agreed. 



Premiums 

Since each district's unique premium for 1982-83 
was used as the base in calculating the premium to 
claim ratio, the same rates we.e used as the basis for 
calculating future premiums. 

) order to calculate premiums, several factors were 
considered. Rrst, a primary loss fund was established 
to meet predictable claims and a secondary loss fund 
was established to meet unpredictable claims. Second, 
co-insurance agencies were contacted to serve as re- 
insurers of catastrophic losses in the secondary loss 
fund in order to assure adequate protection and solven- . 
cy. Third, set-up and administrative costs were 
estimated. 

Based on the resulting calculations, a 6.8 percent 
premium increase was added each ot the premiums: 
the districts began their 1903-84 premium contribu- 
tions on the revised basis. Note, however, that the 6.8 
percent figure was well below the increased being im- 
posed by the carriers and the coverage remained the 
same rather than being reduced. 

Financial Integrity 

The cooperative is govemeci by an executive council 
compnsed of all district superintendents. A.1 advisory 
council comprised of one teacher from each distnct 
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also serves. Both of these groups serve without pay. 
The group has retained a consultant and a claims pro* 
cessing staff. Funds are retained in local banks on the 
basis of bids, and interest on the deposits pay a major 
share of administrative costs. 

Results 

In the first nine months of operation, the cooperative 
has achieved a balance of S90.000 over and above the 
claims mado on it. Several claims, including open-heart 



surgery for one superintendent, have been extraordi- 
narily high, yet the fund is growing. 

While it is stiil too early to make long-rango predic- 
tions or plans, some discussion on implemeriting self -in- 
surance coverage In other areas such as dental insur- 
ance has taken place. Expectations cf organizers are 
currently being exceeded. Other districts in a con- 
tiguous geographical region may want to try a similar 
program. 
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Scheduling magic 



Reprinted with cernijsion from 2IlL-=iiS2HlL£i 
Educator, August 19S9. The National School 
Boards Acsociction* All rights reserved. 



Cut class size in half— 
without hiring more teachers 



3Y R. LYNN CANADY 
AND A. ELAINE FCGLIANI 
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' HEN ELEMEOTARY PRENOPAL: 
discuss class sb^ they tend to talk L: 
lenns of tninir^ig existing classes by a 
few students. Th ,y know class size must 
be cut XT. ore drastically than that hr any 
real benefit, but they dismiss the idea of 
classes of firwer than 20 or 22 students as 
financially impossible. What if we could 
describe an economical way to reschedule 
the school day to allow teachers to work 
vynth only 12 or 1?^ students at a bme? 
We thought you'd be interested. 
7cz 25 years, we've helped elementary 
schools decrease student-teacher ratios for 
at least part of the day through the use 
of a technique we call parallel block 
scheduling. In its simplest form, it works 
like this: During critical reading and 
mathematics instruction, norm?l-sizcd 
classes are s^-ic in two — half or so of the 
class stays with the teacher, and half 
leaves for such programs as Qiapter 1, 
speech therapy, music, or computer lab. 
Later, the two groups switch places. 

What makes this scheduling technique 
worth your notice is ^t it doesn't require 
additional staff or funding. Instead, you 
simply make better use of your existing 
resources. 
For too lon^ educators have stuck to 



R. Lynn Conody ts an associate prafessar m 
ths Departmtnt af Ediscathnal leadership and 
Policy Studies, University of Virg/n/o, Chor- 
/offe$vi/te. A. Eiaine fogliani h a doacrai can* 
didatt in the department, completing a re- 
search stvdy on parallel btock scneduUng. 



the traditional way cf scheduling the day 
—expecting teachers to teach the entire 
clrss as a v:\oit except when certain stu- 
deits are pulled out for other activities. 
But over the years, new programs such 
as Oiapier 1. speedi therapy, or computer 
instruction were sbpped into place whcr- 
jver they could be squeezed in— a sloppy 
system that pulled some students out of 
oass at the wrong *jne and left some 
teachers waiting for them to return. 

Although parallel block scheduling 
does require students to work with other 
teachers durmg the day, it doesn't seek 
to remoH the elementary schools in the 
fashion of high schools. Young students 
still are taught most of the day by the 
same teache:* The key is dividing students 
mto two groups fcr alternate instruction 
m reading and mathematics. Thus, a child 



You can uecrease • 
studens-teacher ^ ' 
ratios for at least ' 
part of the day 
with parallel b/ock *'^' 
scheduling, which ^' 
splits normal-sized 
classes in too 
during critical ^ 
reading and 'I \ 
mathematics 
instruction 
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who IS m Reading Group 1 might be m 
Math Group 2, and vice versa. Alter 
small-group ir mction. the class recom- 
bines for addi^'onal lessons in spelling, 
penmanship, social studies, h&ilth. and 
science— in a traditional elementary class- 
room setting. 

How does parallel block scheduling 
work on a typical day? A sample schedule 
for one teacher and one student is shown 
on page 23. Take a look, and you1l «e 
che schedule is simple and straightfor- 
ward. And in our experience, it has some 
important benefits: 

C An enviranment mare canducive ta 
learning. Working with fewer students at 
a time allows the teacher to focus more 
attention on each child's needs and on the 
learning methods most suitable for that 
child. Slow learners or students with dis- 
cipline problems receive more of the 
teacher's time, and those participating a 
pull-out programs no longer miss impoi - 
tant class lessons. 

□ Less wasted instructional time. In a 
traditional classroom setting, the only 
way a teacher can work with a small 
group of students is to give the rest of the 
class seat work— more often than not 
mere "busy work" d&igned to occupy the 
students' time. This is seldom the best use 
of a child's time at school. Unda- parallel 
block scheduling, students participate :" 
other important school activities undc 
the supervision of other teachers ^ 'hiie 
thteir classmates are learning reading and 
n^thematics. 

□ Fewer discipline problems. Yoimg- 
stcrs often grow restless with seat work. 
And whei; the teacher is devoting atten- 
tion to a small group of students, the situ- 
ation is ripe for discipline problems to 
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arise in the rest of the class. In a tradl* 
tional setting, the teacher must interrupt 
small-group work to maintain disciplme, 
but under parallel block scheduling, the 
rest of the class is not present to create 
distractions. 

3 Protection of student privacy. No 
^hild wants to be treated differently than 
h - cla.-<mate5, and pulling a few students 
CKAt or class for remedial instruction sub- 
jects them to a perceived stigma. That 
problem doesn't arise under parallel block 
scheduling: Half the students leave their 
classroom at the same time, whether for 
Chapter 1 or for enrichment activitiss de- 
igned for gifted students. 

□ Easier teacher workloads. With this 
scheduling approach, teachers no longer 
have to orepare work for students who 
tzss IesS'..is because of pull*out pro* 
^rams. What's more, they are relieved of 
polidng students who are Joing seat 
work— and they don't have to spend 
valuable planning time devising seat work 
assignments. Instead, the planning time 
that is part of the parallel block schedule 
can be spent preparing interactive lessons 
for use with small groups of students. 

Zj Wiser use of time, PrindpaJs can use 
&e schedule to ensure that all staff mem- 
" -rs make good use of their day. In m^ny 
schools, a teacher has idle time while the 
class attends a music dass or computer in- 
struction. Under parallel blodc scheduling, 
the teacher is teaching. Also, because other 
teachers are following the same schedule, 
enrichment and pull-out programs stay 
busy as well— because half of one teach- 
er s class will 10 in with half of another's 
to partidpate '^n a program together. 

Of coi—e, initiating parallel block 
<:cheduling into elementary schools isn't 
quite as lasy as it might appear. You ll 
find you still won't have enough hours in 
the school day for all that must be done. 
And staff members working in pull-out 
or enrichment programs mioht not appre- 
date having their schedules adapted to fit 
the needs of the classroom teachers. 

But considering the educational benefits 
'his schedule offers without the need for 
"^ditional funds or faculty, we believe 
"^u'll find the idea worthy of attention. 
After all, it would be remiss to ignc " -ny 
approach that has the potential fot > 
proving instruction. And a smaller class 
size^-even if it's maintained only for a 
few hours each Jay— certainly has that 
potential. S 

How do you nte this Aitidt^ Pltise turn to 
the reply cMrd Udng pige 26 And aide 193 
ynu think ifs txcellent, 194 if you think ifs 
S d. ^d 195 if you dunk its poor. Thinks. 
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Who does what, and when ^ 

HOW EXACTLY DO teachcT Jane Smith and student John Jones spend their school day 
under parallel block sdieduling? In the following example. Smith still tcachea rcadLng, 
mathematics, sodal studies, and sdcnce just as she would under her old schedme. 
And John still receives instruction in th<e3c areas and attends the pull-out piograms 
applicable to him. The difference: John is assigned to Smith's first reading group 
and her second math group. Here's how their day would go: 



Schedule for 
Time Teacher Smith 



Schedule for 
Student John 



9;00-? SO Instructs 12 students Receives instruction in Reading Group 1 
in Reading Group 1 



9:50-10:40 Instructs 12 students Attends computer l^b, extension center for 
in Reading Group 2 reinforcement in basic skills, or pull-out 
program (Qiapter 1, speech therapy, or 
gifted class as applicable) 



10:40-11:00 Reccss/snack time Recess/snack time 



11:00-11:50 Instructs both 

reading groups in 
story time, 
penmanship, and 
spelling 



11:50-12:40 Instructs both 

reading groups in 
sdence and social 
studies 



12:40-1:10 Lunch 



Retun w homeroom for 7<VUtional 
reading and language arts au led by both 
groups 



Partidpat3 in sdcnce and sOdal studies 
with both readifig groups- 



Ltmdi 



1:10-1:40 Instructs 12 students Attends pull-out prograin, math extension 
in Math Group 1 center for reinforcement in basic skills, or 
computer lab as applicable^ - 



1:40-2:15 Instructs 12 students Receives instruction in Math Group 2 
in Math Group 2 



2:15-2:50 Planning time 



2:50-3:00 Dismissal, 
homework 
assignments 



Attends^ physical education, music, or 
library on alternate days 



Returns to homeroom for dismissal 
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Reprinted with permission from Educational 
Leadership , April 1990* 

Synthesis of Research on the 
Effects of Class Size 

The research evidence provides little support that 
decreasing class size will by itself improve s^' dent 
learning — the mosv promising eflFects of class size 
reductions occur in grades K-3. 



Reducing clais size is often pro- 
posed as an educauonal inter- 
vention holding much promise 
for improving educational outcomes. 
But does research suppon the expec- 
tation that smalle* classes will improve 
learning? My purpose here is to glean 
I from accumulated class size studies 
I those findings that are relauvely con- 
sistent and meaningful, in order to 
I provide infonr ^iion for making class 
size decisions. 

Revievirs of Class Size Research 
Four approaches have been used to 
examine and i»^terpret the rcserr'ch on 
czss size. 

Descriptive analysis. For several 
decades, class size studies were sum- 
maiized and tallied according to their 
results. Early sLialvses. such as Ross 
and McKenna (1955) and NEA (1968). 
generally favored smaller class sizes. 
In 1978, a descriptive analysis by the 
Educational Research Service con- 
cluded that class size had little impaa 
on the academic achievement of most 
pupils, in most subjects, above the 
primary grades. The analysis found 
some evidence of a positive relation- 
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ship between smaller classes and in- 
creased academic achievement of 
come pupils in the primary grades. 

Meta-amlyiis. In the late 1970s, 
"meta-analysis" was introduced to pro* 
vide statistical, rather than descriptive, 
reviews of research studies (Glass 
1976). A metric ailed "effea size" was 
calculated for each comparison be- 
tween treatment and control grouf>5 io 




The avaUable few 
studies in grades 
9-12 have not found 
that smaUer classes 
have positive effects 
on acMevement; 
moreover, the 
studies are seriously 
limited iii quality- 



measure both direaion and extent of 
the effea of treatment variables (such 
as class size) on outcome variables 
(such as pupil achievement). 

In 1978, Cone reported a meta-anal- 
ysis of 25 studies that included 124 effea 
sizes. Finding an overall effea size of 
smaller classes on pupil achievement of 
only +.14. Cone concluded that student 
achievement was not significantly 
higher ir^ 5ST\aller classes. Also in 1978. 
Glass and Smitii f^xaiTaned 76 class size 
studies ancC selected 14 '\veU-con- 
trolled*" studies with 110 comparisons 
for their mrza-analysis. They found only 
a 6 percentile rank difference in the 
mean scores of pupils uught in classes 
of 20 versus those uught in classes of 40. 
nevertheless, the authors concluded jx2x 
'*m^r benefits from reduced class size 
are obtained as class size is reduced 
below 20 pupils" (p. v). 

Later, in a second meta-analysis based 
on 60 studies cci^taining 371 compan- 
sons. Smith arul Glass (1979) examined 
"nonacadcniic'' effects ofclass size, such ' 
as student bdiavior and teacher morale 
They reponcd that smaller classes had a 
substantial positive effea on teacher j 
morale and attitude but much less effea \ 
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on pupil behavior and actitude instnic- 
uonal environmeni and insmjoional 
process(!S. 

Best-eviderKB synthesis. In 1986 
Slavin combined elements of meta- 
analysis with descriptive analysis to 
form "bcst-eviaence synthesis " Apply- 
ing this method to class size research 
in 1989» he found only 8 studies that 
met all his criteria. The median effea 
size across the 8 studies was only 
+ 13; thus Slavin concluded. *'Substan- 
tial reductions in class size (from 
about 27 to 16. a 40 percent reduction) 
do generally have a positive effea on 
student achievement, but the effects 
lend to be small" (p. 251). 

Related cluster analysis The fourth 
method, the "clustering" approach to 
research analysis was first described 
by Light and Smith (1971) and then by 
Pillmerand Ught (1980). 

In 1986 Winebols and 1 applied the 
cluster analysis approach to all class 
size research studies conduaed be- 
tween 1950 and 1985 in K-12 classes 
containing five or more pupils.^ We 
grouped the 100 studies that met these 
cnteria into "clusters" considered im- 
portant for class size decisions, such as 
grade levels, 5ubjea areas, student 
charaaeristics. ^^^t^dent achievement, 
student behavio:, and teaching pi^c 



uces. The results of our analysis con- 
stitute the basic content of the follow- 
ing summary. 

Class Size and Student 
Achievement 

Of the 100 studies in our related duster 
analysis, 55 dealt specifically with class 
size and student achievement in grades 
K-12. The following cluster summaries 
are based on the findings of those stud- 
ies. Additional studies rcponed s*ao^ 
publication of the cluster analysis ^ » ^ 
described within each sectioa 

Grades K-3 and sub/'ea. The nr.ost 
promising eflfcos of small classes on 
pupil learning are in grades K-3. Of 22 
studies concerned with these effects 
(see fig. 1), 11 found pupil achievement 
higher in the smaller classes. Two stud- 
ies found differences in fevor of larger 
classes, and 9 found no significant dif- 
ferences baween larger and smaller 
classes. (In these studies, definitions of 
"small'' classes ranged from a low of 13 
pupils to a high of 29. Defiruuons of 
"large" classes ranged from 22 to 40 
pupils.) 

In terms of subjea areas, all 22 stud- 
ies dealt withi reading, 11 of them found 
achiijvement higher in smaller classes. 
Of the 14 studies that involved achieve- 
ment in mathemaucs, 5 Oi these found 



achievement higher m smaller classes 
(Nae; Johnson and others il977) found 
**neither" small nor large classes im- 
proved achievement in mathematics). 
Of the 4 studies that invoked language 
arts. 1 found achievement greater in 
smaller classes; the other 3 found no 
significant diffierences. 

Tennessee's Projea STAR, currently 
in progress, is a four-year study m'/oiv- 
ing some 6,900 pupils in about 350 
classes kom kinderganen through 
grade 3. The latest data available mdi- 
cate that class size reductions Jrom 
about 24 to about 15 pupils in each cf 
grades K-2 had positive effects as mea- 
sured by scores on nationally stan- 
dardized tests. For reading, effea sizes 
were +.18 for kinderganen, +24 for 
1st grade, and +.23 for 2nd grade. For 
mathemaucs, effea sizes were +.15 
for kinderganen, +.27 for 1st grade, 
and for 2nd grade (Achilles, Bam, 
and Finn 1990 p. 22). 

The earlier findings of the pila 
study for Projea STAR (Whitungion 
and othei:s 1985) mdicated that the 
positive small-class gains in reading 
and mathemaucs at the end of 1st 
grade had evened out by the end of 
2nd and 3rd grade. However. Bam and 
others (1988) found that the smaller 
classes were associated with student 
mastery of the distria's basic skills 
objectives for all three years. 

Two recent studies also mdiate that 
the initial effects of class size reduc- 
tions may not be sustained in subse- 
quent years. Follow-up data to the 
Doss and Holl.ty (1982) study indi- 
cated tiiat the first year's positive ef- 
fects had largely disappeared by the 
second and later years of the study 
(Christner 1987). Second, data from a 
cohon study m one school distna of 
the Iiidiana PRIME TIME program, 
vjhich reduced class size m grades K-3 
firom a range of 20 to 24 pupils to a 
range of 17 to 20 pupils, found that the 
gains in reading and mathematics 
achievement observed in grade 1 had 
Largely disappeared by the end of 
grade 3 (Tillitski and ethers 1988). In 
their "tinal Repon" summarizing 
statewide data, Farr and others (1987) 
found "small but positive" results in 
PRIME TIME classes but concluded 



Highlights of Research on the Effects of aass Size 

The accumulated body of dass size research supports the following conclusions: 

• The most positfve effects of small classes on pupil learning occur in grades K-3 
in reading and mathennatics, particularly iii classes of 22 or fewer students. Hov^wer, 
the first year's positive effects may not be sustained in subsequent years. 

• Studies examining btudent attitudes and behavior found the most favorable 
effects of smaller classes in the primary grades. 

o Smaller classes can positively affect the academic achievement of economically 
disadvantaged and ethnic minority !,:udents. 

• Witf.in the midrange of 23 to 30 pupils, class size has little impaa on the 
academic achievement of most pupils in most subjects above the primary erad«. 

• The positive effiects q\ class size on student achievement decrease as grade levels 
increase; however, the available studies in specific subject areas in the upper grad^ 
are limited in both number and quality. 

• Little if any increase in pupil achievenrwnt can be expected from reducing class 
size if teachers continue to use the same instructional methods and proced,jres in the 
smaller Jasses that they used in the larger classes. 

• Reductions in dass size have small positive effects on achievement in compar- 
ison to many less cosuy learning interventions and strategies. 

— Glen E. Robinson 
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that *exrending PRIME TLME to 3rd 
grade classes did not have any signifi- 
cant effea for either reading or madi- 
ematics on competency test scores" 
(p.46). 



There is some evidence that smaller classes 
can have positive effects on the achievement 
of disadvantaged and minority students. 



Fig. 1. Studies of Clasi Size and Student Achieverteht 
Clustered by Grade Levels with Subject Areas Indicated' 



• 
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Grade 
Level 



K-3 



9-12 



Number 
of Studies 



22 



(50% favoring 
small) 



21 



(38% favoring 
small) 



(18% favoring 
small) 



Studies Showing Greater Achievement in;^ 



Small Classes 



Frymier 1964 (R)^ 

Castigiione and Wilsberg 1968 (R) 

SaIowl969(R) 

Helm and Peri 1974(R,.M) 

lohnson and others 1 977 (R, M) 

Wagner 1981 (R) 

Carrington and others 1981 (R) 

Ooss and Holley 1982 (R, L) 

Cahen and others 1983 (R. M) 

Indiana State Department of 

Instruaion 1983 M) 
Whittington ^nd others 1985 

(R, M) 



Furnoand Collins 1967 (R, M) 

Woodson 1968 (R. M) 

Balowl^69(R) 

Moody and others 1973 (M) 

Heimarid Peri 1974 (R,M) 

Manos 1975(G) 

Summers and Wolfe 1975 (G) 

Ooss and Holley 1982 (R, L) 



Anderton 1950(N) 
Mollenkopf and Melville 1956 (O) 
Bowies 1969 (R. M, O) 
Smith 1974(E) 



Neither 



SpiKer 1954(R, M,L,0) 
Fox 1967 (R, M) 
Counelis 1970(R) 
Katzman 1971 (R.M) 
Taylor and Fleming 1 972 (R, M) 
Murnane 1975 (R, M) 
Madison Metropolitan Schoo! 

District 1976 (R) 
McDermott 1977(R, M, L) 
johnson and Garcia-Quintana 1978 

(R. M, L) 



Spitzer 1954(R, M, L, O) 
Lansir.^1956 (O) 
Marklund 1963 (R.M.L.S) 
Fox 1967(R, M) 

lohnson and Scriven 1967 (M, E) 
Katzman 1971 (R,M) 
Taylor and Fleming 1972 (R, M) 
Coldiron and Skiffington 1975 (G) 
Wright and others i977 (R, M, L, O) 
Mueller 1985 (R. M, L. O) 



Miglionica 1958 (M, S, N) 
lohnson and Lobb 1961 (M, E, S, N 
Williams 1962 (E, N) 
Engstrom 1963 (M) 
Anderson and others 1963 (M) 
Haskell 1964(0) 
Meillerl965 (N) 
|eff<and Cram 19^3(0) 
Grove 1969 (S) 
Good 1970 (O) 
Massachusetts Association of 
School Counselors 1972(E) 
Heim and PeH 1974 (R,M) 
Summers and Wolfe 1975 (E) 
Coldiron and Skiffington 1975 (G) 
DeAngelis 1977 (N) 



Large Classes 



LiRle and others 1971 (R) 
Mazareas 1981 (R,M) 



Menniti 1964 (R^M) 
Flinker 1972 (M, L) 
Kean and others 1979 (R) 



Warfjurton 1961 (E) 
Madden 1968 (M) 
8edit2l983 (N) 



Soofce; Adapted from Robinson and Wittebolt 1986. 

' Study-erfca clajsificanonj m ihu table mdjcare only the general or overall findings of the study. The effect for one subject area m a study may differ irom rhe 

effects Of other areas comprising the overall classification oi Hie study. Refer to text for specific subjea area erfectt. 
^ Studies list^ in mc^re than one :e{l indicate that the study reponed class size comparisons for more th^n one grade level. 

^ leners following stud- cira*<ions indicate the subject areas m each sudy. ' ''eading, M. Mathen^atics, L. Language Arts. E. English, S. Social Science, N. Natural 
Science: 0: Other Subjects: C: General (e.g., basic skill test scores*. 
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Grades 4-8 and subjea In grades 
4-8 the ciw *r of 21 studies indicates 
that smaller classes have a slight posi- 
tive efiea on pupil achievement, but 
the evidence is not nearly so strong as 
in grades K-3. Of these studies, 8 
found achievement higher in smaller 
classes, 3 found differences in favor of 
larger classes, and 10 found no signif- 
icant differences between smaller and 
lai^ger classes (fig. 1). (The definitions 
of "small" classes ranged from 5 to 36 
pupils; "large" classes ranged firom 22 
to 55 pupilsO 

When examined by subjec areas, 
14 of the 21 studies involved reading; 
5 of these found reading achievement 
higher in smaller classes. Of the 15 
studies involving mathematics, 6 found 
achievement higher in smaller classes 
(Note: in addition to the 5 saidles dted 
in fig. 1, Mueller's (1985) findings sup- 
poned smaller classes in maihemaiics). 



Two of the 7 studies involving lan- 
guage arts or English reponed greater 
achievement in smaller classes (Doss 
and HoUey 1982, MueUer 1985). One 
study found achievement higher in 
larger classes (Flinker 1972), and 4 
found no significant difference. Two 
general studies found scores on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills higher in 
smaller classes (Manos 1975, Summers 
and Wolfe 1975). No sipiificant diffier- 
ences in achievement were found in 
spudies involving other subjea areas. 

Grades 9-12 and subject. The data 
in the 9-12 grade duster do not Indi- 
cate ttiat smaller classes have positive 
effects on student achievement. How- 
ever, these studies are severely limited 
both in number per subjea and in 
metiiodology. Only 4 of the 22 studies 
indicated that student achievement 
was greater in smaller classes than in 
largei ones. But "small" classes in 



these studies ranged from 5 to 40 
students, and *1ar:ge ' classes from 26 
to 192 — nearly half mvolved large 
classes of 45 or more students. 

Examined by subjea areas, none of 
the 7 siTjdies mvolving mathematics 
found achievement greater in the 
smaller classes. But Bowles (1969) 
found that "neither" small nor large 
dasses were associated with higher 
achievement. Of the 7 studies in En- 
glish, 2 reponed greater achievement 
in smaUer dasses (Migiionica (1958) also 
found smaller classes associated with 
greater achievement in 10th grade En- 
glish), 3 found no significant differences 
between larger and smaller classes, and 
2 found higher achievement in larger 
classes. '"Tliams' (1962) findings fa- 
vored "laiige" classes for English.) 

Of the 14 study comparisons m other 
subjea areas, 3 found achievement 
greater in smaller classes: Anderson 



% 2. Studies of Student Achievement in Qass Sizes of 22 Students or Fewer, 
Clustered by Qrzdt Leveb, with Subject Areas Indicated^ 



Grade 
Level 


Number 
of StiHics 


Studies Showing Greater Achievement \xti^ 


Small CU$tes 


Neither 


Lar^ Classes 




13 

(69% favoring 
small) 


Castiglione arxi Wilsbefg 1 968 (R)^ 
Balow1969 (R) 

johrwoo and others 1 977 (R* M) 
Wagnei 1981 (R) 
Camngton and others 1981 (R) 
Doss and Holley 1932(R, L) 
Cahen and others 1983 (R, M) 
Indiana State Oepaitmenlof 

Instruaron 1983 {K M) 
Whittingtoo and others 1985 M) 


Fox 1967 (R,M) 

KaUman 1971 (R, M) 

lohnson and Carcia*Quintana 1 978 

(R, M, L) 
Mazareas 1981 (R, M) 




4-6 


10 

(50% favoring 
small) 


Woodson 1968 (R, M) 

Balow1969(R) 

Moody and others 1 973 (M) 

Manos 1975 (Q 

Ooss and Holley 1 982 TrC M, L) 


Marklund 1963 (R^ M, L S) 

Fox 1967 (R, M) 

KaUman 1971 (R,M) 

Wright and other? 1 977 (R, M, L, O) 

Mueller 1985 (R. M, L, O) 




9-12 


4 

(none favoring 
small) 




Migiionica 1958 (M E. S, N) 
lohnson and Lohb 1961 (M, E, S, N) 
Haskell 1964 (O) 


BediUl983 (N) 



Source: Adapted from Robtmon and Wittebols 19S6. 

' SUidy-^ffect daiiiftoitwm In this taWe indicae only the getml or overall findings of the study. The effect for one subject area in a study may differ Jrom the 

effects of other areas compnsing the overall cUsitftcation of the study. Refer to text for speciiic subject area effects. 
2 Studies listed In more than one cell indicate that the study reponed class size conipar tsons for more than one grade level. 

^ Letir^. following study crtatioos indicate the subject areas m each study R. Reading, M Mathematia, L. unguage Am, £. English, S. Soaal Science, N. Natural 
Sctertce; O; Other Subtects: C: Cen^l (e.g., basic skill test scores). 
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Rg- 3. Studies of Class Size and Disadvantaged or Minority Students 
Clustered by Grade Levels 



Grade 
L£vel 



K-3 



4-8 



9-12 



Nmnber- 
of Siudies 



(44% fav-onng 
small) 



(80% favoring 
small) 



(all favoring 
small) 



Studies Concerned %vithAd> vemtntem* 



Small Classes 



Castiglroneand Wilsberg 1968 
Wagner 1981 
Doss and Holley 1982 
Cahen and others 1983 
Whittington and others 1985 



Fumo and Collins 1967 
Manosl975 

Sumr^ers and Wolfe 1975 
Doss and Holley 1982 



Bowles 1969 



Neither 



Counelis 1970 

Taylor and Fleming 1 972 

Mumane 1975 



Taylor and Fleming 1 972 



Large Oaiier 



Little and othets 1971: 



Sowcc: Adapted from Robimon ird Wittebol* 1986. 
' Studies listed in mon? than one cdl Indicate tfut the study reported class size compansocw for ny> ^ th^n one grade levH. 



(1950), Moilenkopf and Melville (1956), 
and Bowles (1969). Onlv 1 study com- 
parison favored larger classes (Bedliz 
1983). The 10 odier stuiiy comparisons 
found no significant differences be- 
tween smaller and larger classes. Re- 
cently, a study of die efiects of class size 
reductions in two California secondary 
schools reponed diat class size reduc- 
tions in English, social studies, science, 
and mathematics did not aflfea smdcnt 
achievement (VClnston 1987). 

Classes of 22 pt^pils or/mer. Of the 
55 studies cited in Figure 1, 24 make up 
the duster widi class sizes of 22 or fewer 
students. These 24 smdies yielded 27 
grade-level comparisons, shown in Fig- 
ure 2. In »:e K-3 grade duster, 9 of the 
13 studies in reading found achieve- 
ment greater in the smaller classes. Four 
of the 9 studies diat concerned mathe- 
matics found achievement greater in 
smaller classes. (Note that die finding 
of Johnson and others (19771 iamrtd 
*neidier" small nor lai^e classes in 
mathemadcs). 

In die 4-8 grade duster, 5 of the 10 
studies favored achievement in smaller 
dasses. Three of the 8 studies con- 
cerned with reading found achievement 
greater in smaller classes. likewise, 4 of 



8 smdies in mathematics found achieve- 
ment greater in smaller classes. (Note 
the 3 studies in fig. 2, plus Mueller 
(1985), whose findings favored smaller 
classes in mathematics). 

In grades 9-12, only 4 studies in- 
volved dasses of 22 or fewer stu- 
der.zs. None found student achieve- 
ment greater in smaller classes. 



Many teachers 
whose classes have 
been reduced, even 
hy substantial 
numbers of 
students, do not 
change their 
teaching techniques 
13 take advantage of 
the smaller classes. 
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In addition, sevend recent studies 
have involved reduoions in class size to 
below 22 pupils. First, as dted earlier, 
the latest available results ftom the Ten- 
nessee Projea STAR study show positive 
effects of classes bdow 22 pupils on 
achievement in reading and mathemat- 
ics at the end of Idndeiganen, 1st grade, 
and 2nd grade (Achilles, Bain, and Finn 
1990). f^cond, a cohort study— in one 
school disuia-^-of Indiana's PRIME 
TIME program ic reduce class sizes be- 
low 20 pupi'^ found posithre results at 
the end of 1st grade but not by the end 
of 3nd grade (Tlllitski and others 1988). 
TTiird, the statewide third-year analysis 
by Farr arid others (1987) found small 
but positive results in PRI\ffi TIME 
dasses. Fourth, in a New York City ex- 
perimental program to reduce the size 
of 1st grade dasses ftom ?6 to 16 pupils, 
pupils in the smaller classes did not 
have significantly higher reading scorf^s 
than pupils in the larger dasses Oarvr> 
and others 1987). 

Disadvantaged or minority students. 
The research rather consistently finds 
that smdents who are economic *Uy dis- 
advantaged or from some ethnic minor- 
ities perform better academically in 
smaller classes. The 13 smdiiis cited in 
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Figure 3 that included students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds or ethnic 
minoriucs as a specific faaor of the 
study yielded 15 grade-level compari- 
sons. Ten of the comparisons found the 
academic achievement of the pupils 
higher in smaller classes. 

Of the 9 studies m grades K-3, 5 found 
achievement of disadvantaged or mmor- 
icy students higher in smaller classes. In 
grades 4-8, 4 of the 5 studies found 
achievement higher m smaller classes. 
The one study m grades 9-12 found 
larger classes negatively related to the 
achievement of 12th grade black stu- 
dents m reading but found no signifi- 
cant correlation with ach;^ment in 
mathematics (Bowles 1969). 

!n addition to the studies cited in 
Figure j, ei^at general studies have 
dealt with class size or pupil-teacher 
ratio as pan of some broader analysis. 
These studies were included here be- 
cause a substantial proportion of par- 
ticipating students were economically 
disadvantaged or from an ethnic mi- 
nority. Of the 8 studies, 6 found that 
achievement for disadvantaged or mi- 
( nority students increased slighdy as 
, pjpil-teacher rauos decreased (Feaers 
, and others 1968, Maveske and others 
I 1969, Walberg and Rasher 1974, Wal- 
berg and Rasher 197". Maryland De- 




Tennessee's Project 
STAR is a four-year 
study involving 
some 6,900 pupils 
in about 350 classes 
from kindergarten 
through grade 3. 
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partment of Educauon 1978, Edmonds 
and Fredericksen 1979) 

Current data from Projea STAR indi- 
cate that at the end of 2nd grade minor- 
ity students m classes of about 15 stu- 
dents did substantially better than 
minority students in classes of about 25 
students. The effea sizes on standard- 
ized tests were +33 m reading and 
+35 in mathematics. The data also in- 
dicate that 12.7 percent more minority 
students m the smaller classes than in 
larger classes passed the reading por- 
tion of the Tennessee basic skills test 
and 9.9 percent more passed the math- 
ematics poruon (Achilles, Bain, and Finn 
1990). 

Academic ability of pupils. Ten of 
the K-12 studies in the related cluster 
analysis included both academic abil- 
ity and grade level of students. Thie 
limited data from these studies indi- 
cate that students of less ability achieve 
more in smaller classes, but the evi- 
dence is mixed concerning students of 
average or higher ability. Of the 2 
studies in the K3 cluster, 1 study 
(Mazareas 1981) found that below-av- 
erage pupils m non-Tide I schools 
achieved more in reailing in smaller 
classes but that average; and above- 
average pupils achieved more m 
larger classes. In mathemaucs, below- 
average and above-average students in 
Tide I schools did bener in teiger 
classes; average ability students did 
better in smaller classes. 

The other study (Whitungion and 
others 1985) found significant im- 
provement in both reading and math- 
emaucs when lower achieving 1st 
grade pupils were taught in classes of 
15 pupils compared with classes of 25 
pupils. 

Of the 2 studies m grades 4-8, 1 study 
(Summers and Wolfe 1975) found that 
pupils who scored low on tests of basic 
skills were negatively affected by class ^ 
of 28 to 33 pupils compared with classes 
of fewer than 28; all groups of pupils in 
the study were negativdy affected in 
classes of 34 or more. The other study 
(Menniti 1964) found achievement 
gains varied among students of differing 
ability levels. 

Of the 6 studies in grades V-12, 2 
indicated that smaller classes can be 
beneficial to low-achieving students, at 
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Current data from 
Project STAR 
indicate that at the 
end of 2nd grade 
minority students 
in smaller classes 
did substantially 
better than minority 
students in 
larger classes. 



least in the areas of English and writ- 
ing skills (Smith 19''4. Summers and 
Wolfe 1975) The other studies re- 
poned varied results among students 
of differing abiliues (Engstrcm 1963, 
Jeffs and Cram 1968, DeAngelis 1977, 
Beditz 1983). 

Class Size and Student 
Behavior and Attitudes 

The 15 sradies in our cluster analysis 
dealing with the relationship between 
class size and student behavior or atu- 
tudes in all grades (K.12) yielded H 
comparisons. Seven of the compari- 
sons found more positive student atti- 
tudes and behavior in smaller classes, 
and 10 found no difference (see fig. 4). 

The studies in the ^ade K-3 cluster 
show the most favorable relationship 
between smaller classes and positive 
student attitudes or behwior, with 4 of 
the 6 studies favoring smaller classes. In 
grades 4-8, 1 of die 3 studies identified 
a positive relationship between smaller 
classes and scjlcnt attitudes; 2 studies 
found no difference. In gyadcs 9-12. 2 of 
die 8 studies found student attitudes to 
be more positive in smaller classes, 
while 6 found no difference. 
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Fig. 4. Studies of Class Size and Student Behavior and Attitudes 
Clustered by Grade Leveb 



Grade 
level 



K-3 



4-8 



9-12 



Number 
of Studies 



(67% favoring 
small) 



(33% favoring 
small) 



(25% favoring 
small) 



Studies Shewing Moivi f avonOsIe Behavior or Attitude in;» 



S;full Classes 



Cannon 1966 
lohnson 1969 
Rogeness 1 974. 
Shapiro 1 975 



R6gen€$$1974 



Walbef^1969 

Anderson and Walberg 1 97Z 



Neither 



Taylor and Fleming 1 972 
Buaek1981 



Taylor and Fleming 1972 
WWght and others 1977 



Haskell 1964 
Jeffs and Cram 196& 
Grove 1969 
Hughes 1969 
Scott 1972 
Ward 1976 



Urge Claiscs 



Source: Adapted from Robinson and Wittebofs 1986. 

' Studies listed in more than one cdl indicate that the St- V«POftedclais size comparnomfof mow than one grade level. 



Class Size and Teaching 
Practices 

Of the 22 studies in the teaching prac- 
tices cluster in grades K-12 13 studies 
found more favorable practices in 
smaller classes than lai^er classes. 
Eight of the 9 studies that used the 
Indicators of Quality or similar obser- 
vational instruments to assess differ- 
ences in teaching practices and class- 
room climate found practices and 
climate more favorable in smaller 
classes (Vincent 1968, Coble 1969. Ol- 
son 1971. Auerbacher 1973, Newell 
1954. Richman 1955. Whitsiit 1955, 
McKenna 1955). One study (Pugh 
1965) found no significant difference. 
Manv of these studies were criticized 
for tneir use of observational instru- 
ments their critics considered biased 
in fiav'or of small classes and for includ- 
ing practices that had not been vali- 
dated as effective in improving student 
learning (NESDC 1975). 

Nine other studies also used dirca 
classroom observation of teaching prac- 
tices but different types of assessment 
insuuments. Six found no significant 
differences in teadiing practices in 
smaller and lar^ger classes (Fox 1967. 
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Habciman and Urson 1968. Bernstein 
1973. Smith 1975. Yeany 1976. Wright 
and others 1977). Three found teacher, 
in smaller classes using more desL^able 
practices (Taylor and Fleming 1972. 
Manos 1975, Cahen and others 1983). 

Bourice (1986) found that some teach- 
ing practices were different in smaller 
classes, but he did not find any inoease 
in the individualization of instruction in 
the smaller classes. 



Tiie initial effects of 
class size reductions 
may not be 
sustained in 
subsequent years. 
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iMany teachers whose classes have 
been reduced, even by substantial num- 
bers of saidents. c\o not change thetr 
teaching techniques to take advantage of 
the smaller classes. For example, in their 
t 'O-year experimental study in Toronto, 

'right ;^nd others (1977) reponed that a 
substantial majority of teachers whose 
classes liad been reduced from 37 to 16 
pupils said they had given more individ- 
ualized attention to students and had 
made chiinges in classroom manage- 
ment, pupil evaluation, and das^iroom 
layout when woridng with smaller 
classes. However, these teacher-repon- 
ed changes in teaching procedures 
were not found in classroom observa- 
tions by the researchers. 

Jarvis and Others (1987) evaluated the 
recent New Yoric City experimental 
study thar reduced 1st gnde classes 
torn 26 to 16 pupils. "ALiough it was 
expected that the rcducer^.-class size 
would permit teachers to provide more 
small group and individualized inscnic- 
tion in all curriculum areas.*' they re- 
poned, ''no meaningful differences in 
the amounts of small group and individ- 
ual J'^^^truction were observed between 
prr ii classes and comparison 
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schools classes. However, several fac- 
tors had a bearing on the experiment 
lack of classrooms, late noilficauon of 
experimental schools, quick hiring of 
j addiuonal teachers (many inexpen- 
enced), and no specific training or help 
for teachers m usmg techniques appro- 
priate for small chsses. 



Class Size and Learning 
Interventions 

Several i-esearchers have examined dif- 
ferent learning mtcrvenuons in terms of 
their effects on student achievement 
For example, in his studies. Bloom 
(1984) held class size constant and var- 
ied instructional methods and other fac- 



A recent study by 
Pinnell, DeFord, and 
Lyons reported 
sustained long-term 
effects with the 
one-to-one tutoring 
techniques of 
Reading Recovery. 



tors in an cfibn to raise student learning 
m * Jasses of 30 to match the levels of 
learning that he and his coworkers 
achieved with one-toone tutoring. 
Through one-toone astoring, they 
raised student le: % levels "2 sigmas" 
(2 sianxlird deviaw^is) above the level 
of pupils taught by conventional meth- 
ods in classes of 30 pupils. By using the 
feedback-comcaive techniques of mas- 
tery learning in classes of 30 pupils, they 
raised student achievement "1 sigma" 
above the level of pupils taught in 
classes of 30 using conventional teach- 
ing methods. Bloom concluded that 
even in classes of 30 pupils, large num- 
bers of teachers "can use the cdback- 
corrective procedures (of mastery learn- 
ing) to get the 1 Sigma effca (in student 
lemiingr (p. 6). 

In an examination of nearly 3.0G3 
studies of educational interventions 
and their relationships to educational 
produciiviiy. Walbcrg (1984) found that 
class size reductions showed the small- 
est positive effea (effea size, +.09) on 
student learning of some 35 interven- 
tions studied The insuuciional meth- 
ods found to have the largest effects on 
learning were reinforcement (+1.17), 
acceleration +1.00), reading training 
(+.97), and cues and feedback (+.97). 
Walberg pointed out that 2 of the 4 
highest ranked interventions (rein- 
forcement and cues and feedback) 
were components of Bloom's mastery 
learning. 

Slavin (1989^. in applying the re- 
sults of his class size bcst-€videncc syn- 
thesis to Chapter 1 programs, ques- 
tia^ whether Chapter 1 funds should 
be used in schoolwidf^ projects to re- 
duce class size and what the optimum 
r)^^<i size is for Chapter 1 puUout pro- 
grams. He concluded that research 
would not jusUf/ reliance on class size 
reductions alone as a means of improv- 
ing the adiieven'/ent of low achievers. In 
answering the second quests* i, Slavin 
stated, "Leaving aside the question of 
cost-effectiveness, providing lowadiiev- 
ers with one-toone tutors for sorm 
portion of their school day is probably 
the most effective instructional strategy 
we have** (p. 255). A recent study by 
Pinnell DeFord, and Lyons (1988) re- 
ported sustained long-trrm effects with 



the one-toone mtoring techniques ot ^ 
Reading Recovery This early mterven- , 
tion program, direaed at the 20 per- 
cent of 1st graders hwing the most 
difficulty learning to read, requires spe- 
cially trained teachers to tutor pupils 
individually for 30 minutes every day In 
an average of 14 weeks, according to a 
longitudinal study conduced in the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, sd)ools. three-fourths of 
the bouom group of students were 
brought up to the average reading 
level of their classes. Most important, 
the reading gains were sustained 
through the 3rd grade wiibout further 
intervention. 



Class Size and 
Cost*EfiFectiveness 

Some researchers have atterapted to 
measure the relative cost-effecuveness 
of improving student learning by a 
school distria spending additional 
amounts of money to upgrade specific 
learning interventions. Reporting data 
on 6 output measures of pupil perfor- 
manre in Boston elementary schools. 
Katzman (1971) found that differences 
in school pupil-teacher rados of 14 to 
1 and 31 to 1 did not significantly affea 
pupil achievement in reading ard 
mathematics. He concluded that ex- 
penditures per student arc weakly re- 
lated to student performance "because 
many expensive resources, like small 
classes or nc'v buildings, have little 
impaa on leanilng'* (p. 171). 

Later, Heim and P'trl (1974), using 
dau from 63 school districts in New 
York, compared gains in student 
achievement when pcr-pi;pil expen- 
ditures were increased in $100 incre- 
ments for each of ^ types of improve- 
ments: (1) rsducing the pupil-teacher 
ratio, (2) increasing teacher degree 
status, (3) increasing teacher experi- 
ence, and (4) increasing principal de- 
gree status. Of the 3 teacher-related im- 
provements, only reduction in class size 
was found to have a systematic impaa 
on student achievement at the K-2 grade 
leveL In grades 3-5 J 4 fiaicors ap- 
peared to yield improvemtnts in read- 
ing achievement but vaned in cost- 
effectiveness. The most cost-effective 
irr^provsment was found to be upgrad- 
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ing the degree status of principals (14 
percentile point gain), followed by 
upgrading teacher degree status (9 
percenule points), lowering pupil- 
teacher ratio (I percentile point), and 
increasing teacher experience (0.7 
percentile). In arithmcuc achieve- 
ment, only the principal -^nd teacher 
degree status inputs appeared to 
yield any real improvement. i 
Using a computer model, Levin. 
Glass, and Meister (1984) tested the 
relauve cosi-effeaivene£S of adding 
$100 per student for each of four 
intervenuons; (I lO^rering class size 
(35 to 30, 30 to 25. 25 to 20. and 35 to 
20); (?) tutoring (peer, adult, and com- 
binauons of both); (3) computer-as- 
sisted instrucuon (10-rninutc Jaily ses- 
sion); (4) increased instructional time 
(30 minutes a day per subjea). They 
found peer tutoring, in which upi-cr 
elementary students tutor^td pupils in 
lower grades, to be the most cost- 
effeciivc of the four micrventions. Peer 
tutoring was about 4 umcs as effective 
in improving pupil achievement in 
mathematics (effca size. + 46) as re- 
ducing class size from 35 to 20 pupils 
(+.11). Computer-assisted mstruaion 
(+.10) showed atX5ut Hie same effec- 
tiveness as redu ^ class size in im- 
proving mathea^ucs achievement, 
while increasing instructional time by 
30 minutes a day had 'he smallest 
effect (+.05) per unit of cost. In im- 
proving reading achievement, the ef- 
feaivencss of peer ivtoring (+.22) 
was followed closely by computer-as- 
sisted insinjaion (+.19) and by in- 
creasing instructional time (+.12), 
with class size reducuon (+ 06) the 
least effective. 

Recently. Stem (1987) examined 
achievement data of pupils u-^ grades 
3 and 6 in Califom:a schools related 
to teacher salary datr and controlled 
for soaoeconoirjc charaaerisucs. He 
found achievement lo be positively and 
significinily associated with »chcr sal- 
ary levek but na positively associated 
with teacher-pupil ratio. The author con- 
cluded that raising teachers' salaries 
would be more cost-effective in improv- 
ing student achievement than reducing 
class size in grades 3 anci 6^ 



Reductions in class 
size have smaJl 
positive ejects in 
comparison to many 
less costly 
interventions. 



^Noie: The studies \n Figure 1 are 
grouped according lo their genettd or 
overaU findings rc^uding class size effects 
In cases where muItiplC'Subjcct-studies re- 
ported findings in a subica area that dif- 
fered from the general dassificaiicn of the 
study, the exceptions are noicd in the text 

Editor's Note- Space limiutions pro-cnt 
inclusion of the lengthy list of references 
iccompanying this anidc. The basic refer- 
ences available in Robinson, G.£. and 
I.H. Wivtcbols, Class Size Research: A Re- 
lated Cluster Analysis for Decision Making. 
Aiiingion, VA: Educational Research Ser- 
vice. 1986. 222 pp. A list o^ the fiill outions 
of all references in the anidc is available 
upon request from the author at the ad- 
dress below. 



Making Decisions about 
Class Size 

Although class size reducuon zxc of- 
itv proposed as a way to improve 
student learning, research docs not 
support the cxpenauon that snrudler 
class'^ will of themselves result in 
greater academic gams for students. 
The effects of class size on student 
learning varies by giade level, pupil 
characteristics, subjea -uc*;, teach- 
ing methods, and other fining in 
terventions. To enhance the possibil 
liy of increasing student learning by 
reducing class size, research Indi- 
cates that class size reductions should 
be targeted to specific groups of pu 
pils for specific purposes and that 
teachers should receive the training 
and resources they need to make the 
most of the learning opportunities in 
smaller classes. 

Certainly, class sizes should be within 
reasonable ranges in which t!ie most 
effective teaching and learning can oc- 
cur. But in terms of increased pupi 
learning, --csearch evidence does not 
justify an absolute limitation on class 
size or small overall reducuons in class 
size or pupil-teacher rauos as a matter of 
general pobcy in isolauon of the many 
other fiaaors mvolvedD 



*Glcn E, Robinson and James H. Winc- 
bols. Class Size Research A Related Cluster 
Analysis for Decision Making. Arlington, 
VA: Eduauonal Research Service. 1986. 
2?2 pp. 



Glen £• Roblnsoci is President 2x^i Direc- 
tor of Research. Eduauonal Research Ser- 
vice, 2000 Clarendon Blvd., Arlington. VA 
22201. 
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Technology: Cost and effect 



Investing in school technology? Weigh 
today's expense against tomorrow's gain 



ERIC 



By Michael J. Feuer 

DECIDING V/HAT TECHNOLOGY 
your school board should invest in 
is a bigger problem than you might 
imagine. Let me use an a';s!ogy to show 
you what I mean: 

Suppose you're a sales represc-ntative 
•vho must visit customers in 20 different 
cities, and you want to plan your trip so 
you'll travel the fewest possible miles. All 
you need to do is list the different possible 
routes, calculate their rrileage, then scan 
your list for the shortest one; Souncfs logi- 
cal and easy— until you start doing it. The 
number of possible routes is so large 
(roughly 24 with seventeen zeros) that by 
the time you finished listing them, you M 
have aged considerably, your road maps 
would be obso'rte, and your car would be 
a rusr^ '-out relic Meanwhile, your 
competitors, unencumbered by your 
penchant for anal/tiial rigor, would ToU 
low their good old scat-of-tha-pants 
instincts, get out on the read, steal all your 
business, and ignore your mathematical 
subtleties of optimization all the way to 
the bank. 

Decision making in education has all 
the trappings of this traveling salesman 
problem: The number of possible interac- 
tions among teacher, school system, par- 
ents, and children seems virtually endless, 
and the effect of any given intervention 
can be predicted with only HsniUd ac- 
curacy. Warse yet, it's difficult to abbrevi- 
ate the multiple goals and objectives of 
schooling into something that's easily 

^khotl J, Peuer is a senior analyst at the Office 
V Tnhnofo^ Assessment of the US Congress. 
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measured— like miles traveled, in our 
example. 

But because education is a public euter- 
prise operating under tight fiscal con- 
straints, school board members under- 
stanoably u-ant to allocate resources in a 
w^ay that achieves their objecti^ts as effi- 
denily as possible. Choosing from an ever 
growing array of hardware and software 
configurations— all of which promise dra- 
matic classroom results— is no exception. 
And boards fadng these tough choices 
might feel trapped between two equally 
unalti^clive-strategies: Hold off buying 
computer technology^ itil you've identi- 
fied the ••optimal" h.irdware and soft- 
ware, or buy now at the risk of investing 
public money for no measurable return. 

The Iearn-as-you-go-strategy 

In fact, schools have opted for the 
second choice. In what might be tcnncd 
a cautious natural experiment, more than 
95 percent of all public schools have 
acquired at least one microcomputer for 
instruction. In less than ten years, com- 
puter-based technologies have been intro- 
duced to students who have quite different 
intellectual and behavioral needs, by 
teachers and administrators of varying 
backgrounds and technical skills, in com- 
munities of diverse demographic, radal, 
ethnic, and economic compositions. 

Some might argue that, with more ex- 
tensive planning and analysis, these new 
learning tools could have oeen introf'uced 
more effectively. On the whole, thougli, 
schools have opted for a leam-as-you-go 
strategy. One of the outcomes has been 
a rich set of data— including reports from 
a wide range of experiences, along with 
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research and evaluation conducted by a 
small community of dedicated scholars. 
Together, this information makes it possi- 
ble to approach technology dedsicns with 
a healthy blend of informed instinct and 
analytical deliberation. 

Consider, for example, two key ques- 
tions often faced by school boards: How 
much do new instructional technologies 
cost? And are they worth the money? 

These are not academic questions; they 
have important practical consequences. 
"Buy more hardware" sounds appealing, 
especially to advocates of computer-based 
instruction- until someone point; out 
that the equipment comes atthe expense 
of other materials or programs. 

As the congressional Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment (o.t.a.) indicated in 
our comprehensive study Power On! New 
Tools for Tkaohmg and Learnins* the cur- 
rent national average is I computer for 
every 30 public school children. The study 
also found that computer-using students 
now average less than two hours per week 
on the machines. 

The current 1 to 30 ratio represents a 
trivial fraafon of total annual education 
expenditures. But talk about substantially 
improving that ratio— and the amount of 
time children actually spend working with 
computers— and you're talking about a 
commitment equal to nearly a third of 
what we now spend on nonpersonnil in- 
structional resources every year. If you 
wanted to provide one microcomputer for 

*Poyftr On! Ntw Tbabfor Tiocftfnt end Uarnm% i j 
available for Sll from the Supenniendent of Docu- 
meniJ, Government Prmtini Office, Wa<hinfion. 
D.C. 20402-9325. lb order by telephone, call 202 
323JI. When ofderinf. ipecifv c.f o sxocx m - *cf 
052003^1123.5. 
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every three students, for example, the an- 
nual costs (including software, upgrades 
training, and maintenance) would exceed 
M bilUon. or approximately 32 percent of 
«ne SI3 billion wj currently spend for 
inscruaional materials. 

Whether this is a !ot or a little depends 
or course. on your point of reference. Four 
billion dollars is a small fraction of the 
amount Americans spend each year on 
fast food, for example, and an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the gross national product 
On the other hand, wit.h four billion dol- 
lars, you could pay the annual tuition and 
room and board for 400.000 coltsge stu- 

2J0.000 elderly Americans. Without refer- 
ence to the effects of these expenditures, 
in other words, the dollar amount we 
spend on computer tools is almost mean- 
ingless. 

Inevitably, the cost question compels a 
«nes of even more difficult questions: 
Will the new learning tools be more effec- 
tp? than books? Could reductions in class 
sue bring about similar achievement gains 
at lower cost? What type of computer- 
assisted instructional tool is most ap- 
propriate to a given school system's 
needs? 



Analyzing cost-effectn eness 

Obviously, the cost question cannot be 
divorced from the effects question. Few 
studies of school technology have put the 
two together, as o.t.a. found. Luckily 
some have, and their results demonstrate 
that analyzing coit-effectiveness can shed 
light on the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of computer-assisted instruction 
versus otherstrategies and also can inform 
decisions about which type of computer- 
assisted instruction (c.A.t.) your schools 
should adopt. 

The basicrationale for using cost-effec- 
tivenejs analysis, as Stanfora professor 
and school board member Henry Levin 
explains in Cost Effectiveness A Primer, 
IS that It allows decision makers to select 
those activities that give the best results 
for a certain level of expenditure or that 
give a certain level of results for a mini- 
mum cost. Cost-effectiveness analysis as- 
sumes that programs with similar or iden- 
tical goals can be compared and that a 
common measure of effectiveness can be 
used to assess them. 

The technique, according to Levin in- 
volves estimating all the relevant costs- 
including penonnel. facilities, equipment 
and materials-and specifying program 
objectives with appropriate measures of 
accomplishmtm. Once you have da'a on 
38 



cost and effsrts. you can-like the sales- 
man figu.ing the mileage of his trip- 
compute the per-dollar effects of various 
insinictional strategies, then select the one 
that promises the lowest cost-ro-effect 
ratio. 

One recent study, for example, com- 
pared the cost-effectiveness of four differ- 
ent instructional strategies: redudng class 
size, lengthening the school day. introduc- 
ing c.A.!.. and instituting cross-age tutor- 
ing. The results show that ca.f. was cost- 
effective at the elementary level compared 
to increasing instructional time, but 
redUCTng class size appeared to be slightly 
more cost-effective than c.a.i. in mathe- 
matics. Peer tutoring was the most effec- 
tive of the four interventions in both 
mathematics and reading. In other words, 
peer tutoring was associated wijh higher 
gams in reading and mathematics scores 
per SlOO of cost per student, than wa^ 
compuier-assisted instruction. 

Another recent study used cost-effec- 
tiveness analysis to compare alternative 
approaches to computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. Levin, who did the study, found that 
different forms of c.A.t.-including "in- 
tegrated learning systems." which are self- 
contained, highly structured, and ostensi- 
bly "teacher-prooP'-yield quite different 
r«ults in different places. Both the costs 
of thec' technologies and their effects on 
learning varied widely among the schools 
he investigated. In addition, the study 
showed that cost-effectiveness depends in 
part o.T how much the computer-based in- 
structional system is used. (Often the tech- 
nologies are used below full capacity, 
partly because educators might believe 
c.A.!. is effective only for some students ) 
Cost-effectiveness rises when computers 
are used fully, even though a day-long 
program can entail added personnel costs. 

Other researchers have applied cost-ef- 
fectiveness to using computers in indus- 
trial and military training. Of course, 
trajning and education ar,. fundamentally 
different: Training usually involves teach- 
ing n.ore specific skills to older learners 
than education does. Also, in the m. tary 
and in many iiidusiries. the main effi- 
ciency problem is how to train people as 
ciickly as possible-not a central concern 
of schools. Stiil. studies of training can 
give educators some insights. 

The Institute for Defense Analyses has 
reached thtf preliminary conclusion that 
computer-assisted training costs approxi- 
mately one-third less per unit of effective- 
ness than does conventional instruction. 
This conclusion does not necessarily apply 
to schools, but !t demons rates the value 



of explicitly accounting for the costs and 
effects of various modes of instruction 
A few notable studies have experil 
mented with cost dau and models of coA 
effectiveness in public schools. One suci? 
study, conducted at the Westberry Ele- 
mentary School in Saskatchewan 
Canada, involved s.udents in grades 3 and 
5 who were assigned randomly to a study 
group and a control group and v.trt tested 
before and after the teaching period to 
measure mathematics achivement and 
attitude and computer literacy. 

The study found that sti dents who 
were exposed to computer-assisted in- 
struction m matt^matics improved signifi- 
cantly more in mathematics than did stu- 
dents taught by traditional methods Not 
surprisingly, they pulled ahead of their 
peers in computer literacy, too. Students- 
attitudes toward mathematics were not 
significantly affected by computer-assisted 
instruction-but c.A.t. won the prize for 
cost-effectiveness in producing mathe- 
matics achievement. 



A cautionary note 

As these studies suggest, the advent of 
computer technology and of sophisticated 
analytical methods is making it possible 
for school board members and adminis- 
trators to approach complex choices «bout 
technology in a systematic and quantitive 
way. But a word of caution is in order- 
Cost-effectiveness is not the sole criterion 
on which to base technology decisions. 
Nor does it respond perfectly to the lim- 
ited questions it is designed to address 
One glaring defidency of cost-effective- 
ness analysis is that the conventional ap- 
proach does not account explidtiv for 
multiple objectives, says David Stern 
•ducation profc^or at the Universitv of 
California at Berkeley, who contributed 
to the O.T.A. study. For example, if com- 
puter-assisted instruction produces gains 
m one area, other areas of learning might 
suffer simply because the amount of time 
in the instructional day is limited. Time 
spent on the computer ..lastering certain 
mathematics skills could mean less time 
for other subjects. 

Stern argues that, ideally, cost-effective 
ness analysis should yield informatio. 
about the net overall gains in learninc. 
taking into account o// alternative teaching 
strategies. (Even more advanced analytical 
techniques eventually might be aHe to 
handle such complexity.) 

A second drawback" to keep in mind 
when applying cost-effectiveness analysis 
IS Its inherent bias toward short-term re- 
sults. This problem is pronounced with 
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BY DAVID VERNOT 



How THINGS have changed. In 
1984. 1 taught word processing in a mid- 
die school computer lab. At the beginmug 
of class, studerits passed around the word- 
processor disk » loading the program into 
individual computers (a practice I sub* 
sequently learned is illegal). Then they 
retrieved projects from their file disks 
(except for those who left their file disks 
in their lockers). Eventually, all the stu- 
dents were working on their projects. 



Dovid Vernot, o curncu/um supcrv/sor for the 
FaiHidd (Ohio) City Schools, is o contnbvftng 
editor of Electronic Leorning mogozme. 
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And ten minutes before the end of the 
period, students began saving their 
projects and lining up, file disks in hand, 
by the. lone computer-with*printer to 
print out copies. Inevitably, somt stu- 
dents still were in line when the bell rang. 

Today, many students in computer 
science classes arrive with no disks in 
hand. They turn on their computers, give 
their names and passwords, then select 
the word processor (stored on a central- 
ized hard disk and purchased with a net- 
work license) from a menu, and load their 
files from the same hard disk. Within two 
minutes, they're hard at work. When 
they're ready to print, they send their files 
to a central, high-speed printer where the 
files (rather than the students) line up and 
wait the.: turn. And while the files are 



waiting to print, the students begin work 
on another project. 

Oh brave, neiv world that has such net- 
works in it. 

Or is it? As the networking juggernaut 
gathers speed (you've seen the hype in 
computer magazines)* the time has come 
to take a close look at this newcomer to 
the world of school computing. 

What is networking? • 

Networking basically means setting up 
multiple computers so they can share 
"stuff" electronically. The stuff can be 
software, information, files, printers, a 
hard dbk drive, or any number of oth^r 
peripherals. 

With networking, for example, stu- 
dents in a computer Inb can xi*? a single 
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software package stored on a centralized 
hard disk, or members of a central office 
staff can share a printer and send mes- 
sages to each other electronically. 

More specifically, talk of networking 
today usually refers to what's called a 
local area network, or lan. A lan can 
include the following components: 

□ The hardware (computers, printers, 
and so on) to be connected. 

□ A master computer, called a file 
server, which controls the network opera- 
tion and stores software and user files. 

□ Cables and interface cards (installed 
in the computers) to connect the hard- 
ware. 

□ Systsm software, which controls the 
operation of the network. 

□ A network version of the program 
software to be used at each individual 
computer station. 

Not all lANS have all thisc components. 
Some don't have a file server; others have 
system software built in. Some lans are 
set up just for printer sharing, with the 
software stored on floppy or hard disks 
at each station. But whatever their con- 
figuration, networks can perform a 
myriad of tasks. A few examples will give 
you an idea: 

Mathematics teachers at Lake High 
School in Stark County, Ohio, use the 
software stored on a file server to supple- 
ment their curriculum. Math department 
head Jo Schiffbauer says her staff is not 
networking to save money or teacher 
time, but to help students better under- 
stand mathematics. 

In Hamilton, Ohio, Pat Huth tends to 
a writing center that boasts 30 computers, 
14 printerr, and a passel of high school 
students who come to write — English 
papers, science lab reports, articles for the 
student newspaper. Ever elementary and 
special education students use the lab. 
Thanks to the three small networks link- 
ing this hardware, students can select an 
idle printer on their screens (the network 
tells them which printers are available) 
and send their writing to be printed. The 
students keep word-processing software 
and files on floppy disks. 

Although Pat sees no need for a file 
server to store the word processor and 
student files, she would like to add one 
to give students access to a proofreading 
software package that would help them 
check punctuation, grammar, and style 
— 2nd even identify potentially racist and 
sexist language. 

In Dayton, Ohio, lans go a step 
further. Elementary school students have 
access tc curriculum software, and thanks 
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to a management software program that 
automatically records their progress, 
teachers can instantly keep track of how 
their students are doing by tapping into 
the system. 

What's in it for you 

All this sharing sounds great: Buy one 
printer, one hard disk drive, one copy of 
that math game or word processing pro- 
gram instead of 20, and think of the 
money you'll save. 

Networicing has other advantages, too. 
It can reduce — but probably not elimi- 
nate — the handling of floppy disks and 
(if properly managed) increase the 
amount of time students spend on task. 
It also allows for easier individualization: 
Students can select the appropriate pro- 
gram from the network menu. 

And as the Dcyton case suggests, net- 
working can help teachers do a better job 
of monitoring student progress and 
achievement. Many programs keep 
records of student work and store the in- 



Netivorking has 
advantages, but 
it*s fraught with 
complications, too 



formation in a teacher-accessible file on 
the file server's hard disk. 

But pyrite glitters and is not gold. Net- 
working can be fraught with complica- 
tions: copyright laws, software incom- 
patibility, hidden expenses. And it's 
fraught with myths that need to be ex- 
ploded if you're to make a reasonable de- 
cision about whether networking's right 
for your school system. Maybe you ve 
heard (or even bought mto) some of these 
myths: 

C Myth h Networking saves money. 
Yes, you can save mjney on some soft- 
ware. Example: Software for 15 stand- 
alone computers in your school's com- 
puter lab could cost you 560 a pop, or 
S900 for all 15. A network version of :he 
same program might cost 520O — and 
you only have to buy one. But the added 
costs of interface cards, extra memory, 
cabling, and networking software can 
approach Sl,0(X) per machme. Factor m 
an extra computer if you need a file 
server, and don't forget to add the cost 
of staff time. Before you know it, that 
"economical" network system has tiuT^ed 
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out to be more expensive than stand- 
alone computers. 

□ Myth 2: 1 can use all my current 
software on a network. To run most soft- 
ware on a network, you need a special 
network version, and sucri versions just 
aren't available for many programs. 
What's more, it's illegal to buy one copy 
and place it on the network without a 
license. 

□ Myth 3: Software runs faster on a 
network. Not so, says Ohio computer 
consultant Gary Canterbury. 'Tersonal 
computers have spoiled us with speed. 
The more computers on a network, the 
slower the operation," he says. "It might 
be frustrating to discover that getting 
access to that word processor on a net- 
work is slower than running it from the 
hard disk of your office P.C." 

□ Myth 4: A network-integrated 
learning system will raise our test scores. 
Maybe. Maybc not. Watch out for the 
trap of buying a computer system geared 
to the kind of skills measured by stan- 
dardized tests. Instead, use computers to 
develop the more important basics of 
thinking, writing, and group process 
skUls. 

□ Myth 5: Networks will reduce our 
need for teachers. Teachers arc just as 
necessary in a lab setting. In fact, if you 
set up a computer network, you1l need 
a trained and willing teacher with time to 
learn the network operation, set up the 
software, and maintain and update files 
on the hard disk. 

Caveat computer emptor 

What all this means is that you have 
to be a knowledgeable consumer if you re 
in the marked for a coi.iputer network. 
Don't be snowed by the saies pitch. The 
sales rep and company brochure might 
convince you that networking is the solu- 
tion to all your problems. But I've yet to 
see a network that operates like the one 
in the brochure. Much network software 
still contains bugs. Talk to teachers who 
are using the proposed system elsewhere. 
And give the teachers who will be using 
it in your schools a say in the decision. 
Above all, don't buy more network than 
you need: Analyze your needs before you 
start shopping, and then keep hold of 
your purse strings. 

Make sure you also buy where you will 
get "after the sale" support. That's im- 
portant advice whcr» you're buymg stand- 
alone computers, and it's even more im- 
portant with networks. 

And don't expect any networking sys- 
tem to be self-austammg. Trauung is cnti- 
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cal. both for the person who will admin* 
ister the network and for the staff mem- 
bers who will use it. Make the trammg 
ongomg: One-shot trammg has a way of 
going in one ear and out the other. 

Being a knowledgeable consumer also 
means getting a fix on where the major 
computer companies stand today when it 
comes to networkmg. Here's a rundown: 

□ Tandy, which has been involved in 
networking for years, continues to up- 



grade its network capabilities. Its ibm- 
compatible Tandy 1000 line can be in- 
corporated into a LAN with a Tandy 3000 
or 5000 file server and third-party net- 
working hardware and software sold 
through Tandy 

□ IBM, is pushing labs usmg its K-12 
curriculum package. A typical ibm lan 
has Model 25s or 30s linkec to a Model 
50 or 60 file server usmg an ibm or third- 
party network. 



Talking about networks? 
These are the words to use 



THIS BRIEF GLOSSAjiY of networking tcrms 
will help you wade through the jargon 
(and hold your own with the computer 
sales representative): 

□ Backup. Making a copy of the files 
on your disk in case the disk is dam- 
aged. In a network, it's cntical to have- 
and use a procedure for backing up the 
hard disk on the file server. 

□ Cabling. Used to connect nodes in 
a network. The type of cable used af- 
fects the speed of transmission of the 
data and, consequently, the speed of 
operation of the network. Coaxial cable 
transmits faster than telephone wire or 
the equivalent. 

□ Dedicated computer A computer 
reserved for a specific function. A file 
server in a network is a dedicated com- 
puter and cannot be used as a station. 

□ Downtime. Time when a com- 
puter or network not working. This 
is more of a problem with networks 
than with stand-alone computers: When 
one computer in a lab goes down, you 
still have 15 others, but when the file 
server or system software goes down, 
the whole lab follows. 

□ File servsr. The master computer 
that controls the network and on which 
the networic files are stored. 

□ Hard disk. A high-capidty disk 
usually sealed inside a computer. 
(Floppy disks hav^a a smaller capacity 
and can be rentoved.) Software and fries 
are stoied on a hard disk in the file 
server. 

□ Integrated leamingsystem (i.t.s.). 
A comprehensive packa^2 of education- 
al software, often aimed at basic skills, 
which includes a detailed nianagement 



System. An i.l.s. is usually nm on a 
network and is almost always ex- 
pensive. 

□ LAN administrator. The person in 
your school system who will oversee the 
local area network (lan). This person 
is auaai and will need training and time 
to do the job properly. 

□ Networkable program software. 
Programs that can be loaded on a file 
server and used by stations on the net- 
work. (Example: a word processing pro- 
gram or problem-solving game.) 

□ Network software license. A 
license sold with some software that al- 

• lows you to use it on a. network. 

□ Node. Each point on a network 
where a piece of hardware (example: a 
computer or printer) is connected. 

□ Print buff er or spooler. A way to 
store fiks waiting to be printed (either 
in a special memory or on a hard disk). 

□ Printer sharer. An alternative to a 
network for printing. Multiple com- 
puters can send files to the printer 
sharer, which lines those files up in 
memc^ry and sends them to a printer. 

□ ii tand-alone computer. One that is 
not connected to a network. 

□ Station. A computer or terminal 
available for use on a network. 

□ Switch box. An alternative to a 
printer sharer, used to connect multiple 
computers to one printer. The liser must 
wait until Ihe printer is fre«, turn the 
switch to his computer, and print. 

□ System software. Software that 
controls the network operation. It is 
loadf.d on the file server (if there is one) 
and sometimes on the mdividual com- 
puter stations.— D.v. 
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□ .Apple is moving into networking. 
Until recendy, Apple ians needed a third- 
party network. Corvtis was the ma|or 
player, with others available. Many pub- 
lishers were reluctant to develop networic- 
able versions of software. But since 
Apple's armouncement of its own net- 
work, Appleshare, publishers seem more 
willing to develop networkable versions 
of some Apple software. The Minnesota 
Educational Computing Consortium 
(mecc), a major supplier of instructional 
software for Apple lis, now is converting 
much of its software to support the 
Appleshare network. 

How far can all this technology take 
you? Pretty far. For example, soita, a sup- 
port organization for school systems in 
southwest Ohio, has impressive plans to 
network its training center/demonstration 
site. An ism lab, with a Novell network, 
has access to all of ibm's administrative 
and instructional software. Twenty Apple 
IIGS computers will be connected, using 
the Appleshare network, to a Macintosh 
II file server, on which mecc< Scholastic, 
and other instructional software will be 
stored. A third lab will contain Macintosh 
SEs connected to a variety of state-of-the- 
art peripherals. A second Macintosh II 
will operate as both a file server for the 
Macintosh network and super-file server, 
allowing information transfer among all 
three networks. Hooked into the networic 
will be a modem and satellite dish for 
long-distance data transmission via phone 
lines and satellite. 

No school system really needs such a 
system today. And most of these connec- 
tions are still just a glow in the eye of 
soita's Gary Canterbury. But it can be 
done— if you want it. You have to deade. 
And when it comes to networking, educa- 
tors are going both ways. 

I asked Kent Rawlings, computer co- 
ordinator in F^'neytown, Ohio, why he 
isn't networking Kent replied that his im- 
nediate need is for more computers m the 
classrooms. "I don't hear teachers asking 
for a network, so Tm content to wait for 
bugs to be worked but and the technology 
to advance further," he told me. "Tor 
now, I'd rather give the teachers floppies 
than take on the responsibility of admin* 
istering a network." 

On the other hand, Gary Canterbury 
and others swear by their networks. 

You have to be the judge for your own 
school system. B 

How do you tzU this article? Pleas« turn to 
the »ply C7jd fadns page 34 and circle 1S7 If 
you think ifs excellent, 188 if you think it's 
good, and 189 if you think i\fy poor. Thanks. 
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Greet computer vendors 
with these pointed questions 



BY MARK WHITMAN 
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LN EXPENSIVE MISTAKE awaits 
school executives who purchase com- 
puters end other technological equipment 
without tappuig into every available 
source of expertise ior advice. And as 
trends currently are shaping up, the smart 
move isn't to turn to your in-house com- 
puter whiz-- but to a vendor interested in 
serving as your partner. 

No, I'm not making a plug for com- 
puter vendors. Instead, I'm suggesting 
you simply take advantage of today's 
marketplace: For computer manufactur- 
ers, the public schools are the growth 
market of the coming years, and once the 
local schoob are using a specific brand of 
computer, a secondary market for that 
brand will open up among parents of 
schoolchild, .n. That means the pressure 
to win your business is great, and you can 
use this situation to the benefit of vour 
schools. 

Of course, you can't trust a salesman 
to put your needs entirely before his own. 
What I'm suggesting is a different rela- 
tionship with your vendor. Rather than 
assuming a traditional adversarial role 
with salespeople, it's time to form h part- 
nership with you in control and the 
vendor putting his expertise at your dis- 
posal. Because you have the advantage 
over the vendor, you aren't forced to buy 
what he cas to sell— instead, you c ii in- 
sist he sell you what you need. 

But that's only as it should be. Only 
you have the expertise to know what you 
need in a computer system that is to serve 
zs an educational or admmistrative tool. 
And because the vendor wants your busi- 
ness, you are in a position to take ad- 
vaiitage of his technological expertise to 

Mark Whitman is admintstroUve ossisfonf foi 
program d^ve/opmenf for the fippec loe 
(Indiana) School Corporofion. 
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help you select the equipment that will 
do the job. 

Ask your vendor 

Building a partnership with a computer 
vendor takes great care on your part. You 
must choose a vendor who has the re- 
sources to meet your needs and a coinmit- 
ment to honor his role in the partnership. 
Good business sense still prevails, and 
aski^ig tough questions will be a big help 
in making the right choice. In the Tippe- 



The vendor wants 
your business, so 
take advantage 
of tus expertise 



canoe (Indiana) Schoo' Corporation 
(K-12; enr.: 7,500), we've learned from 
hard experience that you need to know 
a lot more than just how much a specific 
compute/ system costs. Here are some 
questions I recommend asking vendors: 

1. Right now, I don't have the re- 
sources to purchase all the technological 
equipment my schools need, but eventu- 
ally I'll require a computer system that 
will handle both administrative and in- 
structional needs. Do you have the soft- 
ware to handle my requirements? What 
specific hardware would you propose, 
and in what sequence would you propose 
it be iiwtalled? How do you suggest we 
begin? Can your company provide my 
schoob with professional plaioiing as- 
sistance? At whose cost? 

2. Who is going to supervise this tech- 
nology once it's in place? Will I have to 
add to my staff? How many new people 
will I need? What would be their duties? 

3. Convince me the technology yoa're 
trying to sell me will not be obsolete be- 
fore the year 2000. What changes does 



your company anticipatt in the next five 
or ten years? How I will be abl? to expand 
on today's purchase to take advantage of 
tomorrow's iimovations? 

4. How many terminals can be con- 
nected to the same computer system at 
one time? How many people can use the 
system at one time without slowing com- 
puter response time or otherwise degrad- 
ing the performance of the ^system? 

5. Who writes your software? How 
long have the writer been in business? 
Who else uses your software? Can you 
give me the names, telephone numbers, 
and addresses of customers I can contact? 

6. Is your software prepackaged? How 
much will we have to restructure our 
present methods of operation to conform 
to your softwas-e? How much flexibility 
is provided within the programmiivg to al- 
low us to customize the software to our 
specifications? How much do you charge 
for cjslomizing software? How do we get 
it done if the need arises? 

7. What kind of customer support do 
you provide? Do you have a customer 
hot line? Will company representatives 
come to our schools? How much does this 
cost? 

8. What about new software versions 
and updates? Will we receive them auto 
matically? Who will install them? Is there 
a fee? 

9. Can your hardware and software 
make use of optical scanners for inputting 
data? If so, whom do I contact to get 
more information about scanners? 

10. What sort of warranty do you offer 
with your hardware? Do you provide on- 
site maintenance? How quickly? How 
many service people cover our area? Do 
you have a single telephone number to 
call for maintenance? How much do you 
charge per item for annual maintenance? 

11. What sort of interest is your com- 
pany taking in ^ucaticn? Are you devel- 
oping special products for the school mar- 
ket? Can you offer evidence of your com- 
pany's commitment to education? 
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12. How large a territory do you cover 
for your company? Kow long have you 
been with the company? Will you be 
available when I have a question or need 
help vnth the system? Can you arrange 
for me to speak with people at the highest 
level of your firm? 

13. We will require considerable train- 
ing for our staff. How much training can 
you provide, and what do you charge for 
It? Who does the training? What are their 
qualifications? What guarantees can you 
provide that your training will be effec- 
tive? 

14. What evidence can you provide 
that your company will consider our rela- 
tionship a partnership that transcends the 
normal vendor-customer relationship? 
What will you do for us besides take our 
money? 

Asking these questions won't guarantee 
you'll make the right dedsicn in choosing 
a computer vendor. But getting satisfac- 
tory answers will help you assess the 
vendor's commitment to your success, his 
ability to provide a good product and 
continuing support, and the level of 
corporate involvement you can expect. 



And you'll know whether you've found 
a firm that will take your partnership 
seriously. 

Critical criteria 

Remember: You're not purchasing 
technology; you're purchasing education- 
al and administrative tools. The distinc- 
tion is critical. When a salesperson tries 
to sell you on greater computer memory 
or the latest microprocessor, your dea- 
sion must rely '^n two simple criteria: the 
ability of the l.ordware and software to 
do '.he job required of it, and the level of 
vendor support you can expect after the 
computer has been installed. 

Don't underestimate the imponancc of 
these two criteria. A partnership with a 
computer vendor and his parent company 
is essential to the success of your newly 
purchased technology. Too many school 
executives try to be creative with their 
technological systems and wind up shoot- 
ing themselves in the foot— mixing and 
matching different brands of bargain 
eqiiipment that aren't compatible and that 
offer vendors little incentive to provide 
the training or maintenance support that's 



possible through a dose relationship wil 
one vendor. 




So unless you have someone in your 
schools with substantial technological ex- 
pertise, you're best advis^ to select one 
ei1:ablished vendor who is prepared to put 
together a packaged system tailored to 
your needs and to back up this system 
with training and support. As an im- 
portant customer, you're buying the 
vendor and his services as much as you're 
buying his equipment. 

The marketplace is full of vendors 
who'd love to have your business, so the* 
discriminating ^ool system should have 
little problem finding one and coming to 
an arrangement that is both educationally 
and economically sound. And once 
you've spent the effort to select your 
vendor, you'll have the luxury of con- 
cerning yourself with instructional deci- 
sions regarding the computers you pur- 
chase — and leaving the technical concerns 
to your vendor. ■ 

How do you rate this article? Please turn to 
the reply card facing page 34 and circle 184 if 
you think ifs excellent, 185 if you think it's 
good, and 186 if you think it'5poor. Thanks. 
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Some schools save money by 
breathing new life into old buses 
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By Arthur G. Sharp 

NEARLY AS GOOD the second time 
around: That's the conclusion of 
school boards that have elected to save 
money and wring a few more years of ser- 
vice out of their school buses by rebuild- 
ing or renovating them rather than buying 
new ojes. 

Several school systems in Colorado and 
western Kansas are having their buses re- 
built commercially one or two at a time. 
One large Colorado school system cur- 
rently is having 30 buses refurbished. And 
in Iblsa, the school system is rebuilding 
buses using its own mechanics. 

In most cases, rebuilding a school bus 
involves replacing the tgnsmission (often 
converting the vehicle from manual trans- 
mission to automatic), replacing the 
engine (often converting from a gasoline 
engine to a diesel one), painting the body 
inside and out. rcupholslering the seats, 
and making repairs to the chassis. 

Because of the cash crunch many 
school systems find themselves in these 
days, the school bus rebuilding industry 
has blossomed in just the nast few years. 
Gene Plankcy, business manager for 
Diesel Fleet Service in Marquette, Mich., 
says his company began rebuilding buses 
in 1984 because it recognized what one 
company official called "the lack of 
money available for new school buses." 
Western Bus and Coach, a similar venture 
that started in Lamar, Colo., has been so 
successful that it is considering ot^ening 
three nc^' rebuilding plants. The firm's 
output has risen from five bus^s a month 
to nine, and officials expect the growth to 
continue. • 

And commercial firms don't have a 
lock on the rebuilding business. Several 
prison systr ms have entcrd the industry. 
One Ibxas p«ison plant rebuilt 370 school 
buses in 1987, and Virginia recently 
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opened a rebuilding facility at its prison 
in Lawrenccville; The Virginia operation's 
brochure proinises that "all work and 
materials used in the repair of school 
buses will meet or exceed state and federal 
standards." 

In Iblsa, the transportation department 
enlarged its bus m\ intenance bay and has 
a foreman and five bodymen/mechanics 
workini* swing shifts to rebuild a bus every 
13 workdays. 

All of this activity in the rebuilding field 
augurs well for sci.ool board budgets— 
because rebuilding school buses offers low 
cost and extended life for the equipment. 
Totally rebuilding a 65-passenger school 
bus, for example, costs approximately 
$23,000 at a commercial rebuildcr. (Tblsa 
docs it on its own for approximately 
$18,000.) These are clear if not dramatic 
savings compared to buying a new vehicle: 
A new 65-passenger school bus usuftlly 
costs between $28,000 and $40,000, de- 
pending on options, * w T^rry Whitesell, 
an executive of Wayne Corp., a bus manu- 
facturer Frank Dixon, transportation 
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director of the Fairfax County (Virginia) 
schools, says he currently pays $35,000 for 
a bus of that size, generously equipped 
with options such as automatic transmis- 
sion and an adjustable driver's seat. 

The savings that can result from a com- 
mercial rebuilding job— usually between 
$5,000 and $17,000 per bus— are dimin- 
ished slightly by the rebuilt bus's some- 
what shorter second life span. A rebuilt 
bus will last for between seven and ten 
years, says Rob Havenslein, president of 
Western Bus and Coach Co. School sys- 
tems often expect a new bus to last as long 
as 10 or 12 years, or between 130,000 and 
150,000 miles. 

Havenstein says a rebuilt school bus 
(one with a gasoline-powered engine) will 
be serviceable for an additional 120,000 
miles— possibly as many as 160,000 miles. 
And if the engine is converted to diesel, 
he adds, the bus can run for as many as 
200,000 miles. 

The most significant problem associ- 
ated with rebuilding, say those who've 
done it, is scheduling lime for the work. 
Rebuilding a bus can take as long as nine 
weeks. Time might pose no problem for 
systems with large bus fleets, but it is a 
concern for school systems that own and 
operate few buses. The ideal time to re- 
lease buses for renovation, of coui'se, is 
during summer, but that's not always pos- 
sible: Many companies that specialize in 
rebuilding report backlogs during the 
summer months. 

Another concern involves the discovery 
of hidden flaws that prohibit rebuilding. 
Say, for example, a school system slots a 
bus for renovation, and the rebuilder 
strips it to its chassis. Mechanics then find 
3 major crack in the frame that rules out 
rebuilding. The school system then might 
be .'tuck without a replacement— or 
money to buy a new bus. 

Careful budget planning, frequent in- 
spections of buses, and timely rebuilding 
schedules can help avoid such problems. 
Rebuilding does not have to occur all at 
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once, for example; it can be accomplished 
in stages. Buses can be reupholstered and 
painted in one stage, and converted from 
a gasoline engine to a diese! engine and 
from manual to automatic transmission 
in another stage. The advisability of two- 
step rebuilding depends, of course, on the 
proximity of the facility that will do the 
work and the amount of time a bus can 
be out of service. 

Deciding to rebuild 

In deciding whether to rebuild a bus or 
replace it, consider its age and mechanical 
condition, the local climate, safety con- 
cerns, and regulatory requirements. 

Age and mechanical condition. The 
olde^ the bus, the more likely it is to need 
complete refurbishing. The mechanics in 
your transportation department should 
inspect the bus and check its maintenance 
records to decide whether it is worth re- 
building. Check for signs of joint stress 
or metai fatigue. Severe rusting of the 
chassis usually will rule out rebuilding as 
an option. And don't consider removing 
an old body and placing it on a new chas- 
sis: Under federal regulations, the age of 
the bus is determined bv the age of its 
chassis; the old body will have to meet this 
year's safety standards—i^ prohibitively 
expensive prospect. If mechanic^ have 
doubts about the fundamental serviceabil- 
ity of a bus, they should consult with the 
rebuilders to determine whether th^ ex- 
pense is worthwhile. 



Climate. Buses in western states might 
make better candidates for rebuilding than 
those in the Nonheast, because the West's 
drier climate, more level terrain., and better 
roads generally result in less wear and tear 
on buses. Conversely, buses exposed to 
harsh elements over many years might not 
be worth rebuilding. Ask your transporta- 
tion director for help in making this de- 
cision. 

Sc^^ety. Rebuilders insist that rebuilt 
buses are fundamentally as safe as new 
ones. Of course, the fact that older buses 
might lacldhc latest safety devices couid 
give the edge io new buses. The National 
Highway IVansportation Safety Admin- 
istration (N.H.T.S.A.), the federal agency 
responsible for school bus safety, never 
has conducted a comparative study, ac- 
cording to William Liu, a safety standards 
engineer at n.h.t.s.a. But according to 
Leslie Drake, an underwriter for Lancer 
Insurance Co., a school insurer in New 
York City, accident insurance rates are no 
different for rebuilt buses than for nev/ 
buses. 

Gene Kotlarek, chief executive officer 
of Western 5us and Coach, says, "Safety 
is foremost in our minds. We won't re- 
build a bus if we think that passengers' 
safety is going to be threatened." Rebiiild- 
ers can, of course, add some of the safety 
features that were federally mandated in 
1977— notably, .high-backed seats and 
safety cages around gas tanks. Although 
these features are not required on rebuilt 



pre-1977 buses, adding them might be a 
good idea: After all, the buses could be 
in service for another decade. 

Regulatory requirements. In addition to 
the federal standards, each state has regu- 
lations governing school buses. In some 
states, the rules are more stringent than 
in others. In choosing a rebuilder, c sure 
the firm can meet the reguladon^ in your 
state. You also must make sure that the 
rebuilder keeps the bus in compliance with 
the original safety standards for that bus. 

For example, the federal standard on 
joint strength applies to school buses built 
after 1977; the rebuilder must be able to 
meet that standard. Your transportation 
director can fmd the standards that apply 
to any bus by looking at its vehicle certifi- 
cation label to determine the year of 
manufacture and then by writing the 
manufacturers of the chassis and body 
(possibly different companies) for the 
specifications for that year.' 

The decision to rebuild buses should be 
a careful one. For some school systems, 
rebuilding might be a useful step in a bus 
management plan. Or it might be a way 
to transport pupils through some finan* 
cially lean yean. If you are lookinj to 
conserve transporution funds, rebuilding 
buses is one option your school board 
should consider. □ 
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. . . While others conserve cash by 
converting from gasoline to propane 
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By Scott A. Rasmussen 

HERE'S (POTENTIALLY) GOOD 
news for school boards dismayed 
by the high cost of student transportation: 
In the Hve years since 30 buses in our 
school system's 36-bus fleet switched from 
gasoline to propane fuel, we've saved 
approximately S75,000in fuel and main- 
tenance costs. 
Ot'r experience with propane-fueled 
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school buses in the David Douglas Public 
Schoou (K-i2: enr.: 6,000) in Portland, 
Ore., began in 1983, when we decided to 
convert two gasoline-fueled buses to pro- 
pane and compare costs with our regular 
buses. After six months, the advantages 
of propane were obvious, and we switched 
over to propane^exccpt for six older 
buses that were scheduled for replacement 
anyway. 

The primary advantage of propane is 
price: Since 1982, propane's cost per gal- 
lon has rangrd from to 40 cents less than 
gasoline. And considering the likelihood 



of increased oil prices, we expect the cost 
savings of propane to improve in years to 
come. 

Price stability is another advantage: 
**Gasoline is like the stock market," says 
Jerry Barron, our student transportation 
director. **The price changes daily.*' Noi 
so with propane. 

Another savings advantage is lower 
maintenance costs. Propane engines don't 
require a carburetor^that means fewer 
maintenance problems^and the *'clean- 
er" fuel results in a longer engine life. 
"Some of our engines are six years old, 
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and we've not experienced any problems " 
Banxjn %ays. ''Even considering the $1,200 
price tag for converting each bus to pio- 
pane, we began seeing rea! savings within 
two and one-half years/' 

Propane has other advantages as well. 
Because the gaseous fuel is stored under 
pressure, fuel tanks are thicker and strong- 
er than gasoline tanks and thus are highly 
unlikely to be punctured on the road. This 
safety feature is backed up by a feature 
that limits fuel leakage by shutting down 
the fuel system should gas pressure drop. 

Finally, propane burns cleaner than 
gasoline. And in a state such as Oregon, 
where stringent environmental quality reg- 
ulations exist for public vehicles, our con- 
version has been a great help. We've seen 
few problems with state inspecto:s who 
previously cited us for the sooty exhaust 
that sometimes pours out of older gaso- 
line-fueled buses. And because the fuel 
already is \aporizcd, starting up our buses 
on a cold morning no longer is a problem. 

Of course, no fuel system is perfect. 
Our school district consists primarily of 
relatively flat terrain, so we've not been 
bothered by what appears to be slightly 
less power in propane engines. It's possi- 
ble that school districts in hilly areas 
might find that pro pane- fueled buses have 
difficulty with steep roads. 

The skeptics among you might have 
heard of school systems experiencing 
problems with pre pane fuel, so right now 
you must be wonvkring how to square 
their stories with ours. We think we have 
the answer: *' When you hear about a dis- 
trict that has had a bad experience with 
propane, it often has to do with how the 
buses were converted," Barron says. 
♦•Conversions can be done poorly, and 
leaks and mechanical problems crop up." 

We attribute our school system's success 
with propane to the policies and practices 
our transportation department followed 
to ensure safety and performance. Among 
those policies: 

• Administrators investigate (he refer- 
ences and previous work of contractors 
bidding for conversion work. Small com- 
panies without the testing equipment to 
monitor the quality of each conversion are 
dropped from consideration. 

• Strict specifications outline the re- 
sponsibitides we expect of contractors. In 
addition to the engine conversions, the 
company must serve as the school sys- 
tem's propane supplier, train employes in 
proper maintenance of propane-fueled 
engines, and guarantee regular refueling 
of our storage tank and quick service 
should a conversion problem arise. 
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succeeded in 
convening to 
propane because we 
developed practices 
that ensured safety 
and performance' 




• Employe training is emphasized. One 
of our mechanics attended a workshop to 
be licensed as a propane-system m^^rhanic 
and installer, and he trained others to 
perform simple maintenance work and 
taught drivers safe fueling procedures. 



• A strict preventive maintenance 
schedule is followed. All buses are in- 
spected semiannually, and mechanics and 
drivers are expected to report any potential 
problems they notice in their routine in- 
spections. 

If you're interested in propane conver- 
sion, following similar procedures will 
help immensely in keeping your experi- 
ence on track. A little research also will 
help. 

Example: Although some companies 
will sell you a storage tank, others are so 
eager for your business they'll lease you 
a tank for as little as $1 a year. Uncovering 
and investigating such tips or make the 
difference in the ultimate cost effective- 
ness of conversion. 

Switching to propane- fueled school 
buses might not be right for every school 
system. But we can say our five years' 
experience with propane has been a hit, 
and we're 100 percent behind it. With such 
a testimonial, it's something you should 
keep in mind. □ 
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Buying Power 



Put safety first— and make your buses last 



THOSE SLEEX NEW scHool buscs you jusk 
added to your school system's fleet— 
complete with efficient diesel engines, 
automatic transmissions, and air 
brakes—represent an mvestment for 
your school system of more than 
S30,000 each. 

But your transportation buying de- 
cisions are far from over after you've 
purchased new vehicle^. You'll need to 
budget for at least two more expenses: 
adding accessories that will enhance 
your new buses' safety and road worthi- 
ness, and maintaining those vehicles 
once they're on the road. Here's a 
sampling of some of the products you 11 
want to look into: 

□ Tires. Tht television advertise- 
ment that shows an infant sitting inside 
a tire says it all: ". . . because so much 
is riding on your tires." Replace that in- 
fant with a school-age child, and you'll 
understand the need to buy the highest 
quality tires for your school bus'.'S. 

Transportation o' cials agree: When 
it comes to tires, the brand name really 
does matter. But that's not to say you 
should look at only a few brands. Be- 
tween 10 and 15 tire manufacturers sell 
products considered '*top of the line." 
So when you make your buying deci- 
sion, you should quickly be able to 
satisfy your desire for high quality and 
get right down to specifics. 

You re going to buy several sets of 
tires over the life of a bus, so the longer 
your tires lasv, the more money you will 
save. Tubeless, 10 or 12-ply radial tires 
generally have a longer life, are more 
durable, and are more trouble fret than 
other tires. (The 2 or 4-ply tires you find 
on most automobiles are too thin for 
school bus use; tires thicker than 12-piy 
will provide too rough a ride.) Look for 
tires that feature a '*stone ejector" tread 
pattern that kicks out stones and other 
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road debris, thus protecting your tires 
from punctures. Expect to pay approxi- 
mately S150 for a tire with all of these 
features. 

Once you have found a high-quality 
tire at a good price that meets all your 
jctate's requirements, stick with that 
brand. Putting different tires on the 
same bus— no matl^cr how similar they 
might se' can cause steering and 
stopping J oblems and uneven wear 
and (ear on the vehicle. 

□ Tire cables. Standard tire chains 
are being used less these days, yielding 
to the increasingly popular tire cables. 
These steel cables have some distinct ad- 
vantages over traditional chains: They 
are lighter and less expensive (from ap- 
proximately S35 io S50 a pair, coirtparcd 
with as much as S50 for chains). And 
cables are safer: When chains break dur- 
ing driving, they can cause extensive 
damage to wheels and fenders. Cables, 
on the other hand, can snap, but be- 
cause of their rigidity and Kght weight, 
they won't cause as much damage. 

□ Road-speed governor. Although 
it's not likely to be standard equipment 
on your new buses, a road-speed gover- 
nor can be a lifesaver. Wiih a road- 
speed governor, your drivers won't be 
able to speed or accelerate too suddenly. 
The device attaches to the carbui«tor 
and limits how fast the bus can go— and 
how fast it can accelerate— by limiting 
the amount of fuel entering the engine 
(but you'll still have enough power 
when you need it, such as when merging 
onto a highway). The top speed possi- 
ble on a bus equipped with a road-^>ecd 
governor gener?.lly is from 45 to 50 
miles per hour. The cost of from S200 
to S300 per device, according to one 
school transportation official, is "worth 
every penny." 

3 Other safety devices. SptMniCoi 
safety, some other devices should h<t 
standard equipment on ail your buses. 
One is a metal guard, shaped like a flat 
figure eight, that can be ex'^nded from 
the front of the bus. When the guard is 
extended, children CTOssing in front of 
the bus m>iSt walk at least eight feet 
away from the vehicle, where they are 
in full view of the driver. A safety guard 



can be purchased for less than SIOO. 

Large, convex mirrors installed on 
both sides of the bus will allow the 
driver to sec down one side of the bus 
and *:cross the front, again preventing 
a possible tragedy. These mirrors cost 
from SIO to Sl5 each. 

A flashing stop sign, which can be ex- 
tended from the side of the bus just be- 
low the driver's window, warns motor- 
ists on the opposite side of the street that 
diildrcn are crossing. The stop sign costs 
approximately $200. 

Fully equipping your new school 
buses will cost some money, but you'll 
be paid back in longer life-span for the 
vehicles and increased safety for your 
student passengers. ■ 
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Our self-supporting preschools meet 
the needs of rural parents and children 



By Ltnda Graves 

PRESCHOOL has become a neces- 
sity for many families today. In- 
creasmgly. both parents have full-time 
jobs, and often they want their children 
cared for in a school setting. Parents in 
rural Putnam County, m northwestern 
Ohio, are no exception to this trend, in 
our county of 3,000 people and nme local 
school systems, fanning is the main oc- 
cupation; we have smaller numbers of 
proftssionais and blue-collar workers. 

The county was served by four prc- 
schoob, but three of them were located 
in Ottawa, Ohio, the county seat— a 36- 
mile round-trip for parents in some com- 
munities. After receiving requests from 
many road-weary parents and studying 
the local demographic patterns, the Put- 
nam County Office of Education decided 
to apply for a state grant to set up a small 
local preschool— the first of what is now 
a three-preschool program. 

The state gave us S6,000 to pay for sup- 
pbes. equipment, m-scrvice programs, and 
contractual services for one year. After 
that, the preschool had to be self-suffi- 
cient. 

When we approached the local schools 
with the proposition, at first only one— 
Pandora*Gilboa Elementary School- 
agreed to house the preschool in an un- 
used classroom. We designed the program 
to accommodate ten children, ages four 
and five. After examining various pre- 
school programs, we selected the High 
Scope curriculum, which aids in children's 
cognitive dr/elopment by letting theiii 
plan and do a variety of daily aaivities— 
such as painting, playing house, playing 
with doUs. and pretending to cook. The 
emphasis is developmental, not academic; 
children make progress at their own rate. 

To staff the preschool, we selected an 

Linda Craves is one of (wo codirectors for the 
Preschool Program of the Putnam County 
(Ohio) schools. 
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elementary school teacher who had 
studied early childhood extensively. We 
sent her to an observation session at the 
High Scope Fbundatica in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., before school started and gave her 
opportunities for in-service training dur* 
ing the year. 

When we released articles to local news- 
papers informing county residents of the 
new program, the response was tremen* 
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dous- We soon had a waiting list. Now the 
pre.' hool is in its fourth year, and each 
year we have had full classes. We've also 
staned preschools in two different local 
schools— also funded iniually with grant 
money. The new programs are now in their 
second and third years. Each class now 
has from 14 to 16 students, plus a waiting 
list. 

Ws hold an orientation day for students 
and parents, at which the teacher/codi- 
rector meets each child and explains the 
program's objectives to the parents. The 
preschools meet on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday from 9:00 to 11:30 a.m. 

A preschooler's day: First comes "plan- 
ning time," during ''/hich children choose 
materials for play and discuss their plaa< 
with the teacher. During "work time, 
students go to one of six different work 
areas of their choice. After 55 minutes, it's 
"cleanup" time, which gives children a 
chance to locate things in the room 2nd 
helps them learn to match objects to labels 
and find similar objects. "Outside time" 
comes next, ^ving children an oppor- 
tunity to work on their gross motor skills. 
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"Small group time" then features snacks 
and discussion. "Circle time" ends the 
day with music stories, and other group 
activities. 

During the year, the county speech and 
hearing therapist evaluates each child and 
provides any necessary remediation. The 
teacher meets with parents twice a year to 
tell them about their child's progress. 
Parents also receive a weekly ncws!etter 
about events in the program. 

The preschool isn't a burden on the 
host school, because the codirectors take 
care of all the administrative duties. In- 
stead, the school basks in the many good 
words the preschool receives. The local 
school enjoys the pride of ownership, but 
the county office remains the fiscal agent 
and direaor of the program. 

During each preschool's first year, 
parents paid a nominJ fee of S7.50 per 
student per week to rreJ»; c aer snacks and 
extra supplies. Th* t >che; was paid out 
of the grant funds. *it once the pre- 
schools became self-supporting, student 
fees increased to il5 a week to cover the 
teacher's salary, as well as snacks, and 
supplies. Except for the free loan of the 
schoolrooin, the program is completely 
self-supporting. Certified teacher* are 
paid in accordance with the county 
teacher's salary schedule. 

We're proud of our preschools and be- 
lieve our efforts at early educauon will re- 
sult in fewer school failures and at*risk 
children, higher achievement levels, lower 
dropout rates, and increased college at- 
tendance rates. Getting started was ea^y, 
thanks to the seed money from the state 
and the organized efforts of the codi- 
rectors. parents, and teachers. Although 
we live in a remote rural area, we believe 
wr can give our children many of the same 
opportunities available to the children of 
subi<rb*<^ □ 
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A NONGRADED, MULTI-AGED PROGRAM 
THAT WORKS 



T. Maijorie Oberlander 



Here's how an approach borrowed from 
the one-room school helps bridge the 
development gap between 
kindergarten and 
second grade. 




In the spnng of 1987 the principal and 
some of the teachers at John Camp- 
bell School got together m an attempt 
to find a realistic way to bridge the de- 
velopmental gap between the kinder- 
garten and first grade without holding 
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children back a full vear. We discussed 
several ideas, including transition 
rooms, but all of them involved sepa- 
rating children from their peers, wnich 
we were reluctant to do. 

We wanted to develop a plan where 
youngsters could learn in heteroge- 
neous groupings and still have the time 
necessary to master the curriculum. 
Eventually the discussicn produced an 
intriguine suggestion. Wt.at would hap- 
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pen if we mixed five-, six-, and ^even- 
year*olds in one class, like they did in 
the old one-room schools' Could wc 
successfully mix these ages, along >\iit\ 
a few eight-year-olds, and have the 
5dme teacher teach them — tor up to 
four years if necessary — until they mas- 
tered the second-grade wurriLUium ' 

The more we talked in subsequent 
meetings about developing suth a non 
graded, mulli-aged program, the 




greater the enthusiasm grew. Finally, 
five experienced teachers volunteered 
to try it during the 1987-1988 school 
year. All of them had taugh; first grade, 
and most had also taught kindergarten 
and second grade. One was a reading 
specialist, two were trained in early 
childhood education, and two had 
taught in multi-aged settings before. 
They were very eager and I was confi- 
dent that they could make the program 
work even though we had no extra 
funding and no model to follow. 

We found an open area large enough 
tor five classes, which was advanta- 
geous for planning and visual contact 
among the teachers. The plan was to 
assign each teacher approximately 30 
children from five to eight years old. 
The children in these multi-aged 
groups would stay together with the 
same teachers until they mastered sec- 
ond-grade skills and moved into third- 
grade classrooms. 

In order to assure that each group 
had a normal heterogeneous mix, we 
assigned children who were perceived 
as high, medium. and low in each class. 
We also made sure that each teacher 
received some children in need of spe- 
cial education, some minority children, 
and a mix of toys and girls. If parents 
requested that their youngster be in the 
program, we tried to accommodate 
them— if it didn t unbalance the- het- 
erogeneous mix. We did not put any 
students in the program whose parents 
did not want them. there. 

The kindergariners posed the most 
difficult scheduling problems. In our 
half-day program, one of the teachers 
had taught about 25 kindergariners in 
the morning and 25 in the afternoon. 
To integrate these children into the new 
program, we decided that all of them 
would attend in the morning. In that 
way we could start the day with ap- 
proximately 50 kindergartners. 50 first 
graders, and 50 second graders divided 
among five teachers. Each teacher 
would have about 30 multi-aged stu- 
dents—ten from each grade — until late 
morning, when.the five-year-olds would 
leave. Each teacher would then finish 
the day with approximately 20 older 
children. 




Another problem we faced was some 
initial skepticism from the music, phys- 
ical education, and library specialists 
about teaching a multi-aged group of 
youngsters. Although we had little dif- 
ficulty \a adjusting music and library 
instruction, we were a bit concerned 
about the developmental aspects of 
physical education. Early in the year 
the teachers worked with the physical 
education specialist to analyze chil- 
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dren's physical skills before regrouping 
them into different physical skills 
groups. For 30 minutes each day. one 
of these groups would go to P.E.. two 
to music (different teachers), one to the 
library, and one to a class in personal 
safety and drug and alcohol awareness. 
The arrangement worked well. 

In order to teach children of different 
age and developmental levels, the 
teachers have created a concrete, 
hands-on environment where children 
are actively involved. They use a whole- 
language approach to reading, writing, 
and spelling. Social studies and science 
are integrated into special teaching 
centers, with units rotated each year to 
avoid repetition. 

The whole-language approach incor- 
porates speaking, listening, chanting, 
singing, writing, and spelling in many 
different settings. Children^learn the 
rhythm of language and how it is struc- 
tured. The teachers have found that the 
six-and seven-year-olds can read more 
difficult books and can write whole sto- 
ries while the five-year-olds dictate sto- 
ries or look up words in a book. 

Because multi-aged children coop- 
erate and. learn from one another, the 
teachers feel that they have been able 
to meet most students* needs at appro- 
priate levels without resorting to ability 
groups. 

Now in its second year, our program 
has been successful because it provides 
a developmentally appropriate environ- 
ment for young children without rejec- 
tion or separation from-peers. If a child 
needs additional time to learn certain 
skills, it can be provided in a comfort- 
able, familiar setting. The program can 
be tailored to their needs and achieve- 
ment and it includes lots of teacher/stu- 
dent interaction, hands-on experiences, 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring, 
and an integrated approach to learn- 
ing — all elements recommended for 
young children by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Youne 
Children, 

I hope other administraioks will see 
the advantages of this approach and 
look- for creative ways they might apply 
the same concept to their early child- 
hood programs. ' z 
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Telaiearning: 
Making Maximum 
Use of the Medium 



Gail Lewis 



Business technology is used in on 
innovative proiect to offer advanced 
academic courses to j?ifted s»udents in 
rural an:as. Usin« computers, electronic 
blackboards, modems and phone lines. 
htjihly interactive classes aiw provided at 
low cost. The projjram. funded fvlly by 
the state, uses master teachers at the 
Louisiana Schoal for Math, Science and 
the Arts to transmit classes in calculus. 
tn«onometry/prccalculus. survey of the 
arts. French and ivestern civilizotian to 
students in rurol and isolated areas The 
program, easily replicated, is one answer 
to the probirfm of serving rural ^tfted 
studcnis at the hizh school level. 



GMULewfM (Ed.D.h serves as Co-Directorof 
the Teleleaming Project and ss Head. 
Department of Creative and Performing 
Arts at the Louisiana Schooi for Math, 
Science and the Arts m Natchitoches. LA. 
She is currently workmg with the Torrance 
Center for Creative Studies to identify crea- 
tive scholars in Louisiana. 
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Long-distance learning, at its best, is 
the marriage of education to loading 
edge business technology. A sublet of 
the more general term, telecommuni- 
cations. lonc{-distance learning, or teie- 
learning. is used at the Louisiana 
School for Math. Science and the Arts 
to send advanced courses to academic- 
ally talented high school students in 
rural aieas throughout Louisiana. 

Although educators h ve experi- 
mented with telele^. ning at a 
variety of institutions, the 
Louisiana School program combines 
low cost with high in.5ractivity — a 
powerful combination. A simple and 
cost effective design connects the 
teacher and students interactively 
through the use of persont I computers, 
modems. Optel software, microphones, 
and electronic blackboards. Students 
may communicate with students at 
other sites and with the teacher through 
audio feedback, computer keyboard or 
graphics pad: feedback is immediate 
and is received at all sites simultan- 
eously. Commonly, three or four schools 
are linked to the teaching site at one 
time, with up to 20 students enrolled for 
each course. 

Less expensive and more interactive 
than other methods commonly used 
such as uplinK cctinections. the program 
provides some obvious benefits: ex- 
tremely isolated rural areas can receive 
courses previously unavailable to them: 
interaction with students from other 
schools Involved in the course providfis 
culturaL social bnd intellectual stimu- 
lation; and students become increas- 
ingly independent learners, familiar 
and comfortable with computer tech- 
nology. Because of the unique delivery 
system, the telelearning program is an 
ideal way to bring classes to gifted 
students in rural locations. 

History of the Prcject 

In response to a recommendation 
from a task force created by the State 
Board of Regents, a pilot project was 
initiated at the Louisiana School Tor 
Math. Science and the Arts (LSMSA) in 
the schooi year 1986-87. Two schools 
were linked to-the teaching station at 
LSMSA during the pilot year. Students 
at both schools received instruction in 



calculus and survey of the arts. Thirty- 
three acsdemicaliy talented students 
were served. 

Students and teachers rated \he 
piio^ program as highly success- 
fuL Although technical problems 
interrupted the class from time to lime, 
participants learned to deal with such 
difficulties flexibly snd without dis- 
ruption to the coursework. Considering 
that the coursework was experimental 
and that neither students nor teachers 
had knowajust what to expect, evalu- 
ation responses were particularly grati- 
fying. Modifications were made during 
the school year based on results of 
formative evaluations. At (he end of the 
course. 82% of the students surveyed 
indicated that they would take another 
telelearning courje if provided the 
opportunity: 84% said thoy learned as 
much as they usually do in a tace-to-face 
situation. Responses to all questions 
indicated that objectives had been 
achieved. A survey administered in.a 
six month follow up study indicated 
that students had profited from the 
course. Results of that survey are 
shown in Figure 1. 

The program's success rippled 
throughout the state. Positive response 
from school systems led to a grant 
award of $150,000 for operation in the 
program's second year. Requests came 
in from other schools wishing to be 
included in the program. In the school 
year 1987-88. 73 students were served 
in three.courses: calculus, precalculus/ 
trigonometry, and survey of the arts. 
Students at seven different high schools 
throughout the state of Louisiana partic- 
ipated. Preference was given to schools 
ifi rural or isolated areas with no secon- 
dary programs for gifted students. Only 
schools not offering similar coursework 
were chosen. End '^f the year evalua- 
tions were positive, indicating thrt the 
program had achieved its objectives. 

The success of the program during 
the second year and a growing aware- 
ness of the effectiveness of telecommu- 
nications led to requests from 40 
schools to be included in 1988-89. with 
additional requests from out-of-state 
schools and one international program. 
For 1988-89. the program has expanded 
to 14 student sites with six course offer- 
ings: calculus, trig/precalculus. survey 
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Telelearning Survey 
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of the arifs. French I and western 
civilizatton. The network is potentially 
expandable to any size needed. Each 
teaching site can handle six subjects 
per school day. plus evening and week* 
end offerings. M the beginning of the 
school year, u schedule of courses is 
made available lo schools chosen to 
participate. Schools register for the 
courses matching offerings to their own 
schedules. Maximum enrollment for a 
class is 20; each school may register one 
student or several. The ideal n* nber of 
students at each site is six. 



Technical Information 



The system is composed of a teaching 
site With an IBM or compatible computer 



with 640 K. Darome modem, micro- 
phones for each instructor. Optel soft- 
ware and graphics pad with electronic 
Den. and 25" RBC monitor. Experience 
nas illustrated that a separate phone 
line, dedicated to the telelearning class, 
without extension lines provides the 
clearest transmission. In addition, the 
computers ideally are equipped with 
conipression boards and an image cap- 
ture board. 

Each student site is similarly 
equipped. For maximum interac- 
tivity, the number of microphones 
should equal every two students and at 
least one student at each site should 
have access to the graphics pad and 
computer keyboard. 



The system !S quite flexibl ^ using 
a graphics pad with a four color 
palette. Instructor and students 
can write on the pad in longhand, 
making it an excellent tool for math 
classes. With the addition of a com-^ 
pression board and image capture^ 
board, video still pictures can be^ 
transmitted from one location to 
another. Although as much as five 
minutes can be used up by the trans- 
mission of video pictures, the system 
provides an excellent medium for 
transmitting pictures of art work? for 
ffyrvey of the arts, for map5 for history 
and for a variety of teaching tools. 
Because of the transmission time, it is 
generally more cost-effective to store 
images on floppy diskettes and transmit 
»hese by U. S. Mail or courier. Instruc- 
tors have found the system to be limited 
only by their own creativity. 

Course Design 

To reduce the phone line costs, 
classes meet three days per week with 
the telelearning instructor. The addi- 
tional two days are spent in off-line 
assignments. A proctor is always pres- 
ent at student sites and many school 
rystems have made use of parents, 
librarians or %'olunteers for these 
positions. On^ a typical class day. 
prepared ''screens'* rre transmitted via ^ 
phone line to student stations prior to 
class. These screens provide the back-^ 
bone of the visual mcterial accompa-M 
nying the lecture. Screens prepared on^ 
disks can also be mailed to reduce 
phone line costs and tests or other 
printed materials are routinely mailed. 
For the future. LSMSA plans to use a 
toll-free phone line so that students can 
phone in on off-line days for individual 
assistance. 

Math Courses 

In the more sequential math courses, 
notebooks are developed as m auxiliary 
to the text. These notebooks include 
problems which are discussed by the 
teacher in the class and additional 
practice problems. Two week calendars 
are sent to students to indicate off-line 
assignments for which they are respon- 
sible and any variation in class meeting 
times. 

Math courses are highly interactive, 
with students solving problems directly 
on the screen by using the penpad. The 
four color palette enables the teacher to 
write in one color and students another 
or for the teacher to use a multiple color 
array. 

Humanities courses generally pro-^ 
duce a calendar for the entire semesteiflj 

indicating lecture topics, listing all off-^ 
line assignments and all class meeting 
days. In addition, to eliminate the con- 
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Figure 2 
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frhe Louisiana School T(ifl@fl(i@[rODB[n]i ) 



- (2studant5| ^ 




20 Students Total 



Survey of the 4rt^ 
10:00 Monday 'Wednesday ^Friday 



All teaching and receiving stations are equipped with a full equipment 
package: Tandy 3000 or 4000'Persona! Computer, Optel Penpad. 
Modem and Software, Darome Convener and microphones and 25 inch 
RGB monitor 



fusion which may result from not 
having instant access to the teacher, 
humanities courses provide detailed 
assignment sheets for each off-line 
assignment. These sheets include care- 
ful directions for completing the assign- 
ment, points which can be acquired from 
completion and name of the teacher to 
whom the assigment should be routed. 

The survey of (he arts class has 
been taught by a team of content 
specialists m the followmg areas: 
visual art. music, theatre, and history. 
Special attention has been paid to 
varying the instruction to include smgle 
lectures on specific areas* lessons by 
two instructors on certain topics (such 
as baroque art and music), and wilh 
(hreeor four instrtictors on topics which 



provoke discussion and differing opin- 
ions such as the influence of politics on 
the arts. 



Program Benefits and Limitations 

The general objectives of the tele- 
learning project are to bring advanced 
courses to rural high school students 
throughout the slate while developing a 
model for the use of business technology 
in education. During 1987-88. calculus, 
survey of the arts and trigonometry/ 
precalculus were offered to 73 students, 
while in 1988-89 120 students are 
served by seven courses. A particular 
strength of the program has been the 
ability lo bring this coursework to one 
student or to 20. depending on the needs 



of academically talented students m 
rural schools. 

While most observers would 
believe that the absence of a 
teacher from the classroom is 
the biggest disadvantage, students and 
faculty have been able to overcome this 
problem through flexible teaching, stu- 
dent independence and clever u&d of the 
graphics pad to provide stimulating 
visuals. Pure lectures do not work with 
the system, however outstanding the 
lecturer may be. It i? too easv to be 
distracted from listening to a lengtliy 
monologue. The strength of the system 
is its interactivity. 

Teachers find it most difficult not to 
be able to read students' body language. 
Audio pauses while students are think- 
ing often seem quite long; however, 
students and teachers quickly adjust. 
To ameliorate the problem, LSMSA 
teachers meet with each group in person 
early in the semester and mount pict ures 
of the students at the teaching station. 
In addition, all students gather as a large 
group at LSMSA once during the year. 

More difficult than not being able to 
see body language is the transmission 
of assignments by mail. Some are loo 
lengthy to use computer transmission 
cost-effectively: use of the mail means 
that assignments may be los't or delayed. 
To be most effective, the number of 
items transmitted through the mail 
should be kept to a minimum. 

Since technical problems occasionally 
occur— such as disruptions in the phone 
line or schools temporarily dropping off 
— it has been important to have the 
right type of phone bridge — one which 
has an operator on line to spot technical 
problems and to redial where necessary. 
A two way bridge which permits one 
site to speak while another site is 
controlling the line is especially impor- 
tant. Without the ability to interrupt, 
students ca»^ ot ask questions while 
the teacher i . speaking or writing on 
the pen pad. The small extra cost of the 
bridge is well worth the expense. 

Some difficulties have been experi- 
enced when schools substituted a dif- 
ferent type of PC. Even though a system 
may be IBM compatible, some systems 
operate at different speeds and this 
may interfere with transmission of data. 

The problems experienced have been 
minor when considering the benefits. 
Students report consistently that they 
have become more independent learn- 
ers, since the teacher is not in the 
classroom and they must rely on them- 
selves on off-line days. Relationships 
with one another ha v^ improved as well; 
small group learning is frequently use 1 
for off-line assignments and the feeling: 



Ihalihey are explorers in a new (errilorv 
lends lo draw (hem close. Special 
contacts make important connections 
for rural students to the rest of the 
world. On one occasion, students were 
nnked to a professional in New York 
City Jo discuss current conditions on 
Broadway. Future plans include linking 
malh students to a writer of AP 
Calculus materials for a special lesson. 

Very importantly, the students 
have become familiar and com- 
fortable with the technology 
For one survey of the arts assignment, 
students were asked to leach a ten min- 
ute segment of class. One school with 
three students in the class ^ working 
from a remote site in Louisiana, taught 
a specialized art form, and in the process 
actually sent three screens over the 
phone line to accompany their verv 
interactive lesson. In this way the 
students demonstrated their comfort 
with the equipment, since the classes 
had not been taught to use it in this 
manner and sending screens involves a 
fairly elaborate system of computer 
commands. 

; A definite benefit is the fact that 
demand for advanced courses is in- 
creasing in some telelearning locations. 
Two schools that participated in the 
program will offer their own course in 
calculus next year. In addition, the 
program offers some subtle rewards. 
Students in isolated areas traveled 
some miles to view arts events as a part 
of their work for survey of thearts. One 
remarked, didn't like all of the 
concert, but I was surprised ai how 
much I did enjoy/' A student in the 
trigonometry class entered a state 
mathematics rally and because he 
placed at the regional meet, traveled on 
to state level competition. His school 
could.not have offered advanced math 
courses without the telecommunica- 
tions program. Such benefits can never 
be measured statistically. The value of 
bringing advanced coursework to a 
rtudent who would not otherwise have 
access to it is incalculable. 



courses taught m this manner since the 
system is highly interactive, but those 
processes are best tied to content in 
lelelearning. 

The combination of equipment pre- 
viously described has been tested in 
college courses to prevent unnecessary 
travel for o f-campus courses and in the 
high school program herein described. 
0 her equipment combinations mav 
allow less flexibility and are not rec- 
ommended. 

Phone line costs are. in most 
instructional settings, the biggest 
single expense once the equip- 
ment has been acquired. Several com- 
panies provide the service and due to 
competition costs are constantly being 
lowered, fudicious shopping and careful 
composition of classes can reduce the 
cost further. Even with current rates 
these courses are less expensive than 
the less interactive medium of tele- 
vision courses combined with toll-free 
numbers for call-in questions or when 
compared to hiring a teacher on site. 



Program Funding 



The Telelearning Project is funded 
entirely through a state grant using 8c 
funds. Participating schools receive the 
program free, as instructional costs and 
equipment acquisition are budgeted in 
the grant. LSMSA. as grantee, is 
responsible for purchasing the equip- 
ment. providing instruction, selecting 
participating schoolsand administering 
the program. Equipment is loaned to 
participating schools who are then 
responsible for selecting students for 
the program and for providing a proctor 
for each class. 
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Three Factors for Success 

The program can be easily replicated 
in other locations if three "factors are 
present: master teachers who are con- 
tent specialists with flexible styles: 
3^^ess to equipment for all locations! 
and funding for the phone line expense. 

None of those factors can be missing. 
Teachers who are onlv comfortable as 
lecturers will lose thp students. Those 
without content ^:nowledge will have 
little to transinii n^er the medium. 
Many processes are involved in the 
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The program could be easily repli- 
cated by any institution with access to 
master teachers and funding for the 
operating costs. In the absence of grant 
funding, participating schools could 
pay a course fee. While costs would 

vary dependingon the instructor's need 
to be paid, the following cost units are 
basic to all programs. 

Equipment package 

IBM compatible computers 

(Tandy 4000) 
Optel penpad 
Optel software 
Optel modem 
Darome microphones 
Sony RBG monitor. 25 ' 

Estimated total per teaching and 
receiving station: $10,000 

Operating Costs 

Phone bridge with operator on lins 

.A. 



Estimated total per hour of mstr. 
per station: ' 

Ranging from S15 to S30 per hour 

While cost of supplies and i^^< 
vary according to local n<^M! 
importani that teachers neu^ 
system oe given time to prepare m 
rials for the course and learn ton J 
equipment. The Louisiana proJ 
)ays new teachers summer salaripT 
three weeks for the first two summl 
they are involved with the progmnj 

Because of the size of the proJ 
two LSMSA administrators! 
assigned to serve as codlrectit 
and a full time secretary is employerlL 
the program. The secretarv's dutij 
include maintaining contact with t| 
schools, copying diskettes, organizlt 
mailings, serving as secretarv to || 
codirectors. purchasing supplies an 
managing the program s budget 



Plans for Expansion 
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The telelearning facultv has devej 
oped instructional methods and currit 
ular materials to make the best possibk 
use of this leading edge technology 
Visitors from business and industrv 
have watched the. progress of ihi; 
program with interest. It is a t^^iir 
with promise; making maxim JH| o! 
the medium will take educatidWioh! 
into the future. 



In the immediate future. LSMSA wi|t 
continue the program begun in I98f): If 
develop and implement courses, course- 
materials and syllabi: to create aware- 
ness of the program within the stat? 
and Its educational system: to develop 
interest in the program: to serve rural 
and isolated schools with direct instruc- 
tion: to continue exploration of ihc 
states needs and expand the prORnim 
to rneet perceived needs; and to sp-k 
tunding forexpansion and continuation. 

Presently, administrators and staff 
are working to develop new courses 
appropriate for the medium: to increase 
the funding base: develop public rela- 
tions materials: and to explore new 
uses for the network linking LouLsiana\s 
schools. While assuring the continii. 
ation of the orogran^. and building on its 
strengths, u is important that the 
program engage in research and devel- 
opment ^stretching the medium to the 
maximum and. thus, staving on the 
leading edge. 



The Rural Gifted on 
Line: Bulletin 
^ Boards and 

r Electronic 
Curriculum 



W. ThoTUQS Southern 
Howard H. Spicker 



An electronic bullelm board ond video 
tope iixuhonKR netuork was designed to 
augment the limited personal and 
nrofcssianal resources avoilable t^ snvjin 
rural communities. The netuark afforded 
opportunities for Kifted students to share 
on(li;xchon«e infarnJOtion roncerninjz thnr 
comnmn study units oi. the environment 
and on their imnueront roots The 
sircnRths and weaknesses involved in 
iniplemcintmK an electronic, network of this 
nature ore described 



W. Thomas Southern (Ph.D.K is Assistant 
Professor of Special Education and Coor- 
dinator of Gifted Programs at Bowling 
Green State Universttys OH Howard H. 
Spicker (Ph.D.). is Professor of Special 
Education and Director. Gifted and Tal- 
ented Programs at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN. 



Indiana Universilv s Rural Informa- 
tion Network for the Gifted (Projeci 
RING) was designed to help rural 
districts provide opportunities forj^ifled 
students to interact with students like 
themselves, to provide access to the 
information and people resouri:es of a 
major university, and to make ihe 
students themselves an information 
resource for other participanljj The 
project linked rural districts in an 
electronic bulletin board and video tape 
exchange network that was designed to 
augment personal and professional re- 
sources for gifted students and jheir 
teachers. Five and then seven geo- 
graphically diverse sites in the State of 
Indiana participated m the three years 
of the project, providing service lo 
nearly 200 students in grades 4-8. and 

aoeper Review. Volume 11. No. 4. Copy- 
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30 leachers. Al the hearl of RING 
was a commitment tc incorporate the 
strengths of the various districts in- 
volved. This was accomplished through 
the use of common instructional units 
that lapped the local heritage, human 
and physical resources, and unique 
demographic features of the parlici- 
pating districts. In addition, the project 
was designed to supplement Ihe infor- 
mation resources and professional ex- 
pertise available lo these students. To 
this and. university faculty functioned 
as consultants, resource managers, and 
mentors to students as they developed 
individual and small group projects off 
theumbrella unit that was being studied. 

Students were asked to collaborate 
with other students on tasks that 
required common data from the 
various sites. In addition, resources also 
were dedicated to allowing students to 
use the coinputer to communicate with 
one another on topics unrelated to their 
project. Whereas gifted students in rural 
communities seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to interact with students who 
are like themselves, it was felt that any 
interpersonal communication among 
gifted students should be encouraged. 
In adciHion to the computer network, 
two face-to-face meetings with all of 
the participants were also held. Re- 
search indicated that personal contact 
might enhance the volume of interaction 
between telephone or computernetwork 
participants (Chambers & Sprecher. 
1980). More importantly, it seemed that 
students needed to see with whom »hey 
weie communicating to achieve the 
socialization goals of the project. 

Organization 

The Network 

The major mechanism of the exchange 
used by the project was a computer bul- 
letin boa.d. Bulletin boards can offer 
gifted children some obvious benefit . 
It allows them to participate in social 
and intellectual exchange without con- 
cern about their physical appearanceor 
differences in age. Currently, such 
boards operate for a wide variety of 
sj)ecial interests, and with a wide range 
jf computer hardware. At the time of 
the formulation of the project, bulletin 
boards were much less common than 
they are now. RING represented a new 
approach for educational programming, 
and. even now. the use of bulletin 
boards in schools is relatively novel. 

Initially, software for the board was 
developed by consultants specifically 
for the project. Difficulties involved in 
the use of this '^fi ware caused a shift to 
less sophisticated, but more reliable, 
commercially available software. A 
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dedicaled IBM XT compuler housed on 
the Indiana University campus was 
selected. 

Three levels of access vyere pro- 
vided for participants. Messages 
could be sent confidentially lo 
any other user on the system; they 
could be directed lo any member of 
another group; or they could be pre- 
sented to any bulletin board participant. 
Access to any of the levels was provided 
to students, teachers, university faculty, 
and project staff managers. The entire 
operation was monitored by a system 
operator (Sysop) whose job it was to 
monitor the board and '(eep it current 
and free of libelous ma'.erial. 

The Unit 

An environmental unit was developed 
for a pilot project. Eadi of the five 
districts participating the first year 
identified a local environmental concern 
lhat constituted a real problem. These 
issues included such problems as the 
pollution and erosion on sand dune: the 
effects of excessive tourist traffic on 
wildlife: the effects of surface coal 
mining on waler and soil erosion: and 
the disposal of solid waste. Because 
students were dealing with the prob- 
lems that were important to their com- 
munities, a \vide array of experts on 
these paf licular problems was available 
at each site. Activities were designed 
to encourage the students to idenlify 
a project appropriate to the environ- 
mental concern of their area, and to 
communicate withotherdistricts about 
their progress. 

Students were brought together at 
the end of the pilot program, and 
allowed to share the results of their 
projects. Awards were presented for 
project completion and outstanding 
efforts were recognized. 

The School Districts 

More important than any population 
or isolation criterion for inclusion in the 
project was the nature of the populalion 
of lue school district. All of those 
participating were relatively small, and 
most were isolated from large urban 
areas. One school district described its 
isolation bv saying it was one hour 
from a K Mart. Another was only 45 
miles from downtown Chicago. Yet for 
many of the people in that community, 
it might as well have been 450 miles. 
The vast majoritv of students from this 
small district reported never having 
visited Chicago. Indeed, only 15% indi- 
cated they had visited a major national 
park and state recreation area less than 
10 miles away. The districts were uni- 
fori.i in representing what Carmichael 
characterized as rural (Clark. 1983). 
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The Participants 

The project did not impose common 
gifted-identificatioh guidelines on the 
individual projects participating. In 
consequence, selectivity varied greatly 
from district to district. One of the 
districts used a very selective procedure 
that identified 5% or less ot the popu- 
lation at any grade. Two of the districts 
used moderately selective procedures 
that identified 6-14%. and the two 
remaining districts used more liberal 
procedures that identified 15-23% cf 
their population. This range was ac- 
cepted becauseexcessively strict identi- 
fication standards, particularly those 
that rely heavily on standardized tests, 
tend to under-identify gifted students 
from traditional rural areas (Spicker, 
Southern. & Davis, 1980). 

Ths Pilot Project Results 

The first year of operations revealed 
several major difficulties. Some were 
occasioned by hardware configurations, 
over and above those caused by compu- 
ters and modem problems. In many 
rural areas* for example, telephone 
lines and service quahty caused diffi- 
culties in data transmission. 

Software also caused difficulties. 
In the first year.a majoremphasis 
was placed on security, with the 
use of elaborate passwords, and log 
on/off procedures. Students unable to 
type 10 characters without error were 
consistently logged off the system. 

Because the project was new. and 
because most of the participants had 
little experience with computers, dif- 
ficulties with training and access were 
also encountered. Teachers were some- 
times reluctant to allow students ade- 
quate time on the network because of 
the cost of the long distance service 
being used. Most of the teachers in the 
project were not trained teachers of the 
gifted. Many were unaware of methods 
tofacilitate and direct student projects. 
In some school districts, the hardware 
was housed at a different loc^'on from 
the students' classroom, thus further 
limiting their time on the network. 

Still other difficulties were related to 
the nature and timing of the umt 
chosen. The environmental unit was 
viewed by participants and evj^n 
teachers as primarily scientific thus 
reducing the involvement of students 
whose talents and interests were in the 
arts or the humanities. Furthermore, 
the unit was conducted during the 
winter months making outdoor field 
trips and research projects somewhat 
hazardous. In fact, pn the first outing to 
videotape one of the research sites, the 
^roup's video camera froze. 

no'D o Vf « \4-*,. tnoo 



Participant projects represented a 
wide range of quality. Of the 41 
small group projects, only 17 
were rated good or superior by content 
area judges. Twelve w »re rsted average, 
nine poor, and 3 as inadequate. Fifteen 
percent of the students did not complete 
a project. Despite these disappointing 
results, there were some successes 
during the pilot year. A team of outside 
evaluators noted.the following prograp^ 
strengths: 

1. The project made students aware of 
local environmental concerns arid 
that these concerns have implica- 
tions beyond their local boundaries. 

2. It provided the opportunity for 
students to identify a project goc' 
and to complete it. At least four 
projects were displayed in the Dunes 
National Park Information Center, 
and one project, an environmental 
game, was reviewed by a game manu- 
facturer with positive comments. 

3. Districts received a great deal of 
positive publicity through local and 
regional newspapers. Communities 
were supportive and excited. 

4. The project provided impetus to the 
districts to widen the scope of their 
offerings to gifted and talented 
studentS'far beyond what had been 
the case. 

5. A coterie of teachers were created 
who wereexcitedenough to continue 
with the program the following year. 

6. Many students had their first exten- 
sive contact with the resources and 
facilities of a university campus. 
Several were sufficiently excited by 
the experience that they reported 
new career plans. 

Year Two Modifications 

Year two of the project witnessed 
some innovations designed to address 
the problems noted in the pilot project. 
A new hardware system was purchased 
to extend the capacity of the board for 
storage. A more complex bulletin board 
was used that allowed message editing; 
word wrap at line ends and additional 
special purpose boards. One of the 
latter, dubbed the Grumble Board, was 
dedicated to student only use, and 
secured fro'r teacher monitoring. De- 
signed to provide an outlet for student 
social interactions and shelter from 
teacher censorship, it also allowed the 
staff to gather some valuable unobtru- 
sive data about the perceived effective- 
ness of the project at each site. At 
several points, the university staff was 
able to make key visits to schools 
concerned with issues noted through 
remarks on the Grumble Board. For 
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example, a complaint surfaced that to,i 
much extra vv ^rk was being assigned in 
addition to 'heir already highly de- 
manding ptojects. Conferences with 
project teachers provided relief from 
these assignments. 

One of the important characteristics 
of rural districts is a desitre to keep alive 
the values and heriia^je of the local 
community jCarmichad, 1982; Lewis. 
1982). Wish that in mind, a second unit 
was employed in the spring semester to 
complement the skills and talents re- 
quired by the environmental unit and,to 
acknowledge the reality of outdoor 
winter conditions in Indiana. The Indi- 
ana Immigrants unit was targeted to 
emphasize the people who chose lo 
settle in Indiana, from the early Indians 
to the current influx of Southeast 
Asians, and to determine what made 
them choose these areas as their new 
home. It allowed students to examine 
their home, and their place in it. 

To encourage students to form alli- 
ances across districts, two projects 
were integrated into the unit. The first 
was the creation of a common data base 
which included statistics on population, 
political elections, number of schools, 
employment figures on a specific date. 
The second was a social history com- 
parison of one of two major local 
institutions, their schools, or their Main^n^ 
Street or Town Square. Interim dead^^B 
lines were included, and small group^^^ 
meetings were scheduled to further 
encourage student usage. 



Results of Subsequent Years 

Year Two represented a signifi- 
cant improvement over the pilot 
study on a number of outcomes. 
The new hardware and software were 
successful. In four of the seven school 
districts, downtime for the project was 
reduced effectively to zero. Student 
usage climbed and student information 
requests and social contacts increa<:ed 
sharply. The number of consultation 
for faculty assistance reque.sts also 
rose, averaging three to four per week 
during the second semester. Some 
downtime did occur for individual 
districts primarily due to hardware 
problems in three sites: but staff tech- 
nical assistance was able to respond, in 
most cases, very quickly. 

Computer interaction among teach- 
ers remained a ma|or disappointment 
Though a few teachers did use boarc 
notices for information and supporti 
most contact was purely administra- 
tive. Teachers did contact each other 
independei:!lv over the phone, but 
these contacts were specifically to 



someone ihey had met during the initial 
STngs and were not recorded as 
official exchange. 

The mechanisms that were designed 
to encourage interactions among the 
various sites worked well. During a data 
comparison, one district discov 
ercd that the Depression of 1929 had 
had * V ir.mor impact on their commu- 
nity oecausa it had not recovered from 
Ih/economic panic of 1890 which had 
effectively killed 'heir major industry. 

Similarly, the examinations of 
communitv records were ofle?. 
valuable in the exchanges they 
generated as well as the original re- 
search lliev required. For example, 
students at one site uncovered hand 
written Jown ordinances from the I860 s 
and 1870's that dealt with zoning and 
utility management. These were tran- 
scribed and retyped on word processors 
for the project. Then copies were 
donated to the library and the town 
council. In another site, students gener- 
nted comparison maps of town growth 
across several periods. These revealed 
to students that goods and services, 
notably entertainment, were spread 
throughout their county but within 
smallertownships some of these serv- 
ices were no longer available. The 
conclusion of the group was that 
individual transportation made regional 
centers for shopping and entertainment 
feasible, while those in smaller, rurjl 
areas died. 

Final Projects 

The final project sharing was held ir. 
May with all participants contributing 
individual or small group projects for 
judging in several categories. In contrast 
to Ihs pilot experience, completion 
rates exceeded the 95%, minimum tar- 
geted by the staff. The majority of the 
projects were highly rated by a group of 
independent judges. 

The projects fell into one of two types 
— school umbrella projects which 
attempted to link individual researchers 
into a comprehensive product, and 
small group efforts. An example of the 
former was one district's history of one 
room schools in the area. Approximately 
half of the group (8 students) collabo- 
rated on the project sharing research, 
interviewing, and composition tasks 
^'cjually. The resulting booklet gave 
evidence of good historical writing, 
research techniques, and creativity. 
Such efforts were somewhat more 
successful overall than unrelated small 
group products which varied widely in 
content and quality. One of the better 
ones was a study of the effects of 
railroads on community growth under- 
taken by two participants who incorpo- 



rated research in public documents, 
newspapers, a diary, and personal 
interviews about the early twentieth 
century railroads in their area. Two 
seventh grade students compared archi- 
tectural features of !anw*marks in their 
downtown. They interviewed an archi- 
tect and an historian and produced a 
video tape that illustrated their hypo- 
thesis that one builder had exerted 
major influence on building styles over 
a 30 year period, even identifying his 
early' and later periods of design. 
Genliological projects were less freqt^ent 
but several students brought original 
efforts that linked their own family 
history and documents with events 
occurring in tl txr communities and the 
country s a whole. 

Social Interaction ipv these students 
was a primary goa! of the project and it 
seems to have achieved some measure 
of success. Major factors in this success 
seemed to be proximity of districts and 
early face to face contact. In a number 
of instances games, friendships, even 
youthful romances were supi ed by 
the bulletin board. 

Two school districts had far and 
away the greatest usage of the bulletin 
board. These two districts incorporated 
their computer specialists as part of 
their project staff. These teachers were 
comfortable using computers provided 
assistance in the use of the equipment, 
and encourage their students to use the 
network frequently. 

Discussion 

Proiect RING set out to adviress 
several problems unique to gifted 
and talented students in rural 
settings. After three vears. some major 
successes were noted, but several 
troublesome questions remained. 

The clear implication of the project is 
that electronic communication does 
indeed offer a tool for the intellectual 
enrichment and social suppovt of rural 
Gifted/Talented students. Students be- 
gan using the system extensively os its 
reliability increased and its utility was 
demonstrated. This increase contradicts 
findings by others that as the novelty 
effects wear off high initial usage 
declines. Two factors appear important. 
The first is providing a purpose for 
usage of the network. Built into the 
project were mechanisms that called 
for exchange of information across 
sites. Also critical was the meeting of 
students in early stages of the project to 
allow formation of contacts across sites. 

The concept of studying an umbrella 
unit across sites was a viable procedure 
for coordinating the disparate interests 



and abilities of gifted students in a 
common effort. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that certain requirements should 
be met in order to maintain the vi&bility 
of the unit approach. 

1. The unit must include elements that 
allow students with different inter- 
ests and abilities to participate. Both 
the environmental and heritage units 
were conceived to do this, though the 
former was defined by students as a 
science unit, and the latter as a 
history unit. Where numbers of 
gifted students are small to begin 
with, it is difficult to structure uniis 

at pariicular. specific interests. 

2. A mechanism for interaction must 
be built in*o the unit plan. Students 
do not tend lo correspond about their 
projects without specific reasons for 
doing so. Interaction mechanisms \u 
the heritage unit elicited greater 
numbers of exchanges of each kind. 

It is also clear that the electronic 
linkage is only a tool for addressing 
the problems of the rural gifted. In 
and of itself, it is insufficient to carry 
the weight of the pioject, A teacher of 
the gifted must provide adequate access 
to the linkage, maintain a consistency 
in rationale for its academic use. and 
provide bale need demands for the 
process of inquiry and project outcomes. 
The difference in project sophist,' ^tion 
and ratings across sites were probably 
due to factors relating to instruction not 
computer use. 

In several instances, teachers engaged 
in practices that seemed to inhibit 
successful project completion. 

1. Technophcbia. Some teachers openly 
expressed distaste or fear of compu- 
ter3 and the technology of computer 
exchange. In these instances students 
either mirrored this attitude or. if 
they themselves were technically 
oriented, devalued the teacher's abil- 
ities ^0 direct them in the project. 
Teachers who. though just as tech- 
nically naive, expressed enthusiasm 
for the project were much more 
successful in getting their students 
involved in computer usage. 

2. Inconsistency of Demands. Some 
teachers were uncomfortable in di- 
recting -adependent inquiry. They 
often swung between totally un- 
structured, open ended, unspecified 
demands and rigid, highly structured 
assignmen**' Despite early inservice 
in contracting and developing facili- 
tative skillsi some teachers had 
difficulty achieving a progression 
towardstudent independent inquiry 

Perhaps the most disappointing fea- 
ture of the project was the reluctance of 
teachers to use the board to augment 
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iheir resources and extend Iheir net- 
work of colleagues. While some inter- 
school contacts were made* the number 
and extent of those remained limited, 
e.g. a teacher from one district main- 
taining phone correspondence with one 
other teacher. Reluctance to make com- 
puter contact with other teachers may 
have stemmed from teachers' uncer- 
tainty about how their requests might 
be perceived. Would peers view their 
requests as a display of ignorance? 

Reluctance to use the network 
may have been exacerbated by 
teachers* self-doubt about their 
technical adequacy. In the pilot study 
this problem was noted mainly in the 
hesitancy of teachers to allow open 
access by students to the hardware in 
the schools. Extensive effort was made 
in subsequent years to educate teachers 
about this difficulty and improvement 
was noted. It was. however, apparent 
that many teachers felt uncomfortable 
with the technology, and were reluctant 
to use it ?t all. In two cases the teacher 
appointed a student to oversee the 
computer and never touched it again. 

The technology applied here was not 
expensive. Modems and bulletin board 
software for various machines have 
fallen steeply in price. The major cost 
item in operating these networks is 
now the cost of the telephone. The best 
results are obtained from operating a 
dedicated phone line with open access 
to peak hour long distance service. For 
some districts these costs may be 
prohibitive. Some solutions present 
themselves. It is possible to save 
transmission for off peak hours, using 
phones intended for business use during 
the school day. This does however 
remove the student one step from 
immediate contact with others and it 
necessitates someone who will upload 
and download messages at every site. 
Furthermore, the removal of direct 
student access from the network may 
lessen the excitement and socialization 
opportunities present in the technoloj^y. 



Conclusions and Implications 



It seems clear from the three year 
project that electronic linkages and a 
common unit approach can provide 
useful ways to supplement services to 
rural gifted stude nts and expand social- 
ization opportunities. In addition such 
devices could be used to expand infor* 
mation services, establish contact with 
mentors at distant sites, and expand 
awareness of other gifted students 
unique interests and backgrounds. 

The project linked rural students 
with each other and with a university 



setnng. However, other linkages are 
just as feasible. Ri .-al gifted students 
could have access to urban peers, even 
with students from other countries. 
Libraries, museums, laboratories and 
other public and private institutions, 
etc. could be brought into a netv.ork for 
rural students and their teachers. Al- 
though not a panacea for all of the 
problems that face rural educators. ?he 
creative use of computers will certainly 
reduce some of those problems. Net- 
works couid be built now that allow 
more direct interaction, even to the 
point of shared simulation and educa- 
tional gaming across sites. What is 
clear, however is that the teacher is a 
critical variable in achieving the goals 
of such projects. Teachers need the 
training and support to use the tech- 
nology, integrate resources, and facil- 
itate the projects of gifted children. 
What we have found is that trained 
teachers with technology can begin to 
bridge geographic and academic isola- 
tion for the rural gifted. 
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These arc the facts of the problam t jciok 
Wisconsin s education;*! system' 

1. Four hundred and thirty disincis 
{two-thtrds rural} across an area I60 mtles 
wtde and 330 mtles lang. 

2. fifty thousand oducaiors, very fp.w 
of whom have had course work in meeting, 
the needs of the gifted. 

3. A xiate law rnquirins ihol ihe ntfted 
(tntef/cctua'ly. academically, creatively, 
artisttcally. and in /nudershipj be idenltftnd 
ond served apprnpnntp.ly 
Problem findinfi resulted in the need tn 
provide o mix nf rrvdit and nonr.r-*dit 
fearnins oppordinides al limes c / m 
places convenicnl fo lecchers. The soluttan 
IS a hlendin^ of new technologies 
(computers and television] with older 
technologies f telephone .,,J federal maill 
in develapinn a slalpwide feornins 
communilyx 
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rnstcod of hoving to drive over icy 
• rojds ot night to the neorest uni- 
vcrsity. my time vvos belter spent in 
reseorch ond proctice o what we 
were leorning m the locol ETN 
centers. 

— Sonelle-Saller 
Elkhorn. Wisconsin 

It's 5:30 p.m.. and the voice in the 
control room announces. "This is 
the University of Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Telephone System.'* Within 
seconds a class or workshop begins, 
and participants from both small and 
lar«e communities around the slate are 
linked together in an experience that 
allows Ihem access lo each other as 
well as lo knowledge and instruction 
aimed at enhancing and nurturing their 
^^bililies as educators. This unique 
ieaching/learning situation is possible 
due lo approximately 200 ETN (Edu- 
cational Telephone Network) sites 
throughout Wisconsin, each equipped 
with speakers and microphones which 
link instructor and class members in a 
statewide educational network. For 
most Wisconsin residents, an ETN site 
is less than 30 minutes away. Thus, 
technology removes many of the limi- 
tations for continuing education placed 
on teachers in those areas in which a 
university instructor is not readily 
accessible in person. 

Staff development in small rural 
districts continues lo be a severe 
problem. In general, rural districts are 
too small to nave Individuals assigned 
solely to staff development: their re- 
sor Tces are too limited to purchase staff 
development expertise: the possibility 
of coalition with olherdislricts is often 
complicated by school schedule or by 
distance; and their remoteness from 
centers of higher education means 
hours of trave*. often on non-freeway 
roads, often at night, and most often at 
lhf» iHHcher's own expense. 

The problem of rural staff develop- 
ment in an areasuch as gifted education 
is often exacerbated by the need. The 
vast majority of in-place teachers have 
had nocohrse work in gifted education: 
many h?s/e not attended workshops, 
conferences, or institutes dealing with 
the education of the gifted, and local 
efforts frequently lack follow-up and 
prnrlicnl application. Most teachers 
havH been exposed only lo basic ideas 
in an '"service formal, usually a speech. 

In 1975 the University of Wisconsin 
System in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Instruction 
decided to do something about the 
situation. Since then, four educational 
television courses which help teachers 
meet the needs of gifted students have 
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been developed and delivered b\ tele- 
communication systems lo educators 
throughout the state. Beth graduate and 
undergraduate credit for the courses are 
available through several universities 
in the University of Wisconsin System. 

Development o! Courses 

The four educational television 
courses include: (a) Simpie Gifts (intro- 
ductory educational psychology of the 
gifted): (b) Programming for the Gifted 
(models and methods): (c) Teaching for 
Thinking (teaching for creative think- 
ing): and (d) Teachers Tackle Thinking 
(teaching for critical thinking). The 
production teams for these courses 
have involved the authors and staff 
from several University of Wisconsin 
campuses, most notably those at 
Stevens Point (Dr. Robert Rossmiller) 
and Parkside (Dr. Beecham Robinson). 
Funding was provided by the University 
of Wisconsin-Extension. UW System 
Institutions, and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Each s&ries involves three compo- 
nents: twelve half-hour video 
tapes, a book of readings, and 
a study guide. Each component serves 
a different function. The video tape 
is holistic and shows recommended 
teaching strategies in action: the book 
of readings provides theoretical and 
research support for each recommen- 
dation: the study guide provides guided 
practice intended to move class mem- 
bers from the impressional level of the 
video tapes »hrough the cognitive lev<-l 
of the book of readings, to the behavioral 
level of application. 

The television production has two 
foci; the identification of national ex- 
perts tod xuss issues and instructional 
methods and iheselection of teachers to 
demonstrate the instructional model or 
strategy under discussion. In all in- 
stances demonstration segments were 
taped within the regular school setting: 
taping captured part of Ihe regular 
leaching routine of the demonstration 
teacher. Emphasis in the segments is on 
showing how instruction might be done, 
not telling teachers what to do. Thus, 
the video allows viewers lo hear national 
experts such as Harry Passow. Sandra 
Kaplan. Dorolhv Sisk or joe Wayman 
discuss an educational practice and 
then lo see application of a recom- 
mended practice in a classroom selling. 

Once the course is completed, it is 
distributed lo all institutions with a 
financial in . eslmenl in its development. 
Subsequently, a complex delivery net 
IS set in place so that every teacher in 
the state of Wisconsin has access to 



training on the education of the gif*ed 
regardless of how remote or rural the 
district. In addition, the tapes are 
marketed nationally, where they are 
purchased primarily by school districts 
and universities for similar instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The n«llvery System 

After some miliol skepticism. I 
found the ETN delivery system to 
be excellent. In oddition to the eosy 
occess to quolily educotion. my 
ETN dosses introduced me to o 
stolewide network of colleogues 
ond new friends. 

— Dennis Brooks. Pewaukee 

Usually the ETN classes in 
gifted education meet once a 
week for 18 weeks through- 
out the semester. One of 12 videos is 
shown each week on educational 
television channels in the state: 
students view them when they are 
aired ortapethem for later viewing. 
For class sessions, students go to 
le of the ETN sites in the state, 
.rn on their speakers and micro- 
phones, and \echnology connects 
them with the iiistructnrs and other 
students. The ETN time is used for 
discussion of the videof and read- 
ings. modeling of teaching strate- 
gies, and analysis of participants' 
personal application of strategies. 

For many, the first reaction to 
taking a course via the telephone 
network with microphones and 
speakers as the link between teacher 
and student is pessimistic. The 
sj/stem is often viewed as unfriendly 
and cold. In fact, the first author 
originally agreed to teach via ETN 
only because she had just finished 
producing Teoching /or Thinkmsi 
and was committed to the courses 
dissemination throughout the state. 
However, the first class with ap- 
proximately 100 students on the line 
convinced her that the teaching 
learning transactions on ETN could 
bechallenging and exhilarating and 
that the advantages of reaching a 
varied audience in communities 
around the state far outweigh the 
disadvantages, such as the lack of 
face-to-face contact. An ETN course 
is now part of her university teach- 
ing load each semester. 

It should be noted that many 
participants come to the ETN expe- 
rience not only somewhat uncertain 
about it. but even intimidated It is 
the instructor's or the facilMator s 
task tomitigate that uncertainty and 
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environment for each individual as 
well as the collective group. Effective 
teaching strategies which v^ork in the 
regular class setting will also work on 
ETN and. in fad. are especially power- 
ful. For exampi , in an initial class 
students were asked to do a forced 
association: ETN is like... One of the 
first responses was fhat it was like a 
blind dale. A student on the line said. 
**My handu are sweating: I feel rather 
tongue-tied and fearful of saying the 
wrong thing, and I haven't the slightest 
idea what my date looks likel" The 
forced association turned out to be a 
wonderful icebreaker, generating both 
cognitiveand affective reactions to ETN. 

Users o\ ETN find th*^' effective 
teaching/ learning »ranscends 
the medium. Whether in a regu- 
lar classroom or on ETN. the teacher 
instructs, encourages and directs dis* 
cussion and models the desired student 
behaviors. Students listen reflectively, 
respond to each other as well as to 
the instructor, question, practice tech- 
niques, and share conce'*ns. ideas and 
suggestions. And in these moments, 
isolated rural teachers find themselves 
members of a statewide movement. 

ETN course offerings are a major 
means of reaching educators of the 
gifted in small, rural or isolated school 
districts within Wisconsin: but. addi- 
tionally. several options for using both 
the courses and the ETN system exist. 
Each of these is intended to help meet 
the continuing educational needs of 
educators in more rural areas as well tr 
those in other districts who find the 
lelecourses a convenient way to leain 
and interact with colleagues overissues 
of importance. The following three 
options regularly are available to meet 
educators* needs. 

Option I: Credit Courses 

The video tape portions of courses 
are broadcast courtesy of The Wisconsin 
Educational Communications Board on 
public television stations. These trans* 
mitters reach 97% of the homes in the 
state. Cable networks are also encour- 
aged to pick up and rebroadcast the 
signals. Students have several choices 
for using the tapes: 

1 Students enroll in an ETN university 
course, view the video tapes (off-aiV 
taping in Wisconsin is encouraged) 
and join a Telephone Discussion 
Group at a state ETN site. ETN 
outlets are located in county court- 
houses, colleges and universities, 
hospitals, schools and in many pub* 
lie libraries. All outlets are two-way 
interactive, equipptd with speakers 
and microphones. A lead campus is 



pniiianiv responsible lor providing 
instruction, but as many as three 
campuses often work together to 
provide instruction and credit. 

2. Students who cannot avail them- 
selves of a course and the weekly 
discussion groups can obtain credit 
using Independent (Correspondence) 
Study^ Independent study requirt'S 
students to view the tapes, read the 
print materials, and write answers 
to a series of questions for each unit. 
Invariably, the assignments require 
tryingsome teaching/learning trans- 
action and reporting on it. as well as 
responding to thought provoking 
questions and ideas. 

3. Students may engage in credit 
courses based on the course materials 
taught on^ campuses from any of 
Wisconsin's teacher training insti- 
tutions. In some instances, ccr ouses 
appoint adjunct faculty to deliver 
these courses to school districts. 

Option 11: Non-Credit Courses 

Each year State Superintendent. 
Herbert |. Grover. alerts district 
administrators to theav^ilability 
of telecourse materials for local inserv- 
ice programs. Local inservice work can 
be legitimized in several ways: 

1. Advancement on the local salary 
schedule for hours of effort associ- 
ated with teleco';rses. 

2. Awarding of state clock hours upon 
approval by thestatesuperintendent. 
(One hundred-eighty clock hours are 
required each five years for license 
renewal.) Clock-hour bearing pro- 
grams can be run by districts, 
associations, and regional service 
a^jcTicies as well as college and 
universities. 

3. Meeting inservice requirements ne- 
gotiated into local contracts. 

Opfion lU: Networking 

Staff development is not limited to 
course work. The telecommunications 
system also is used to bring together 
colleagues from around the state as 
well as around the nation or world. The 
intent is to create a support network: 
1. To augment the delivery of training 
for credit and salary advancement. 
Wisconsin is also concerned a*'aut 
networking personnel iri its 431 
districts scattered in a state 350 
miles long and 160 miles wide. 
Therefore, the Wisconsin Idea uses 
the telephone to hold meetings, to 
offer non-credit courses separate 
from television lapei^. and to bring 
people together for a special session 
or conference. The telephone network 
has the flexibility of linking with 
any telephone in the world, and this 



has allowed Wisconsin to brino 
experts such as Frances Karnes and 
loe Renzulli to the state while neither 
was anyx here nzdr Wisconsin. All 
participants in thesediscussionscan 
hear and interact with the ^iiest 
•peaker and each other. Usualh . ih^ 
interaction is facilitated by one 
the authors. 

2. Currently, a computerized bulletin 
board is being added to the commu- 
nications m»x making a wide variety 
of information readily accessible. 
By using coir.pyters and modems! 
teachers (and students) caii obtain 
information from the electronic 
bulletin board maintain2d by ihe 
Instructional Media Developmont 
Center at UW-Madison. Three m- 
dices relevant to gifted education are 
currently in process: (a) a calendar 
of interest for the year (operational): 
(b) a list of individuals who can be 
contacted to provide training and 
inservice (operational): and (c) an 
index of print resources such as 
district gifted pians. model curricula, 
thought papek-s. and other relevant 
materials. This index provides .in 
abstract of each document. If people 
are interested in the materials upon 
reading the abstract on their own 
computer screen, hard copies of 
these materials can be purchased for 
the cost of reproduction and mailing 
(in process). 



'eacher£ of the gifted often frf^^ 



T alone. This can be especially true 
for educators in rural, small or 
more isolated districts. ETN helps 
mitigate the isolation. It offers oppor- 
tunities to learn with colleagues, lo 
develop collegial relationships and to 
forge new friendships. It helps develop 
a statewide network of educators with 
common understandings of the gifted 
and talented and their special nee(K 
ETN educators have found that il- 
though problems and issues in a riiial 
community will differ from those iii a 
metropolitan area, many of the critical 
concerns regarding identification, pro- 
gramming and counseling of the gifted 
are shared by all. And finally, the 
system offers a means for statewide 
planning, coordination, and increased 
school/community linkages. Abovfl all. 
the telecommunication system provides 
equal opportunities for participation 
for educators from all districts, regard- 
less of size or location. The resulting 
diversity enriches everyone. 

Fvaiuation 

Evaluation of correi«pondence stud>^H| 
courses includes objectiveexaminations^i^ 
and the assessment of work samples 
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^ .led on a take-home basis. Tele- 
% . coupes require students to su^^^^ 
Sit v^ork samples, lesson plans and 
Slir^acllons to the actual implemen- 

More to the point, perhaps, are some 
comments by students: 

Renec TYiulri (Whitewater/Tele- 
vision - ETN) 
In oil ihc ycors IVe gone lo coffege. 
ond Vm tiveniy-one creoiCs post the 
moscers degree, this IS one of only 
three dosses in which I ve been 
lolally fn vofved ond feft psychofogi- 
collv connected with the mslruclor 
and with the other doss members. 
VJary Bernien (Reedsburg/ Tele- 
vision • 2TN) 

I found the ETN doss holU 
iniercsling ond beneficiof. VVs. loo. 
ore struggling lo find o w^y lo meet 
the mondoles - this /<ove us some 
ideas lo opprooch r!ie losh. 
Walter Coyle (OePere/Television 
• individuKHzed) 
...I now iHnk twice whenever I 
return o p^'^ce of work to one of my 
studenfi. < wont lo be sure ihol I 
hove responded os fully to o student 
as I (now) know students like lo be 
responded to. 

Course Information 

The telecourses are distributed na- 
tionally. 

Simple Gifts 

Teachers Tackle Tbmking 
Great Plains Naiiovial Television 

Library 
Box 80669 

Lincoln. Nebraska 68501 
800-228-4630 

Programming for thn Gifted 
Public Broadcasting Service 
1320 Hraddock Place 
Alexandria. VA 22314 
703-739-5086 

Teaching for Thinking 

Agency for Instructional Technology 

Box A 

Bloomington, Indiana 47402 
812-339-2203 

Print materials for all courses are 
•'ivnilable from Madison Educa- 
tion Extension Programs. 157 
Education Bldg., The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 
Attn: Kathleen Schuster. (Phune: 608- 
263-5140). 

Persons interested in the technology 
should contact: Marcia Baird. Director. 
Instructional Communication Systems, 



Universitv of Wisconsin Extension. 
Radio Hall Madison, Wisconsin. 53706. 



The Progress of 
Gifted Students In 
a Rural District 
that Emphasized 
Acceieration 
Strategies 

Aimee Howley 



flurol 5choof districts con moke 
occelerotion programs successful if they 
/oUow certoin guidelines. This orticfe 
documents one dist/icls experiences with 
rhe use of vorious occelerotion strotegies in 
different eJernentory schools. Although 
eoch school toifored its progrom to its own 
needs, o/most oil of the r^rogfofn^ were 
equally effective. Their success inoy be 
ottributed to four chorocteristics; fo| 
pfonning /or each student focused on 
individuol needs, fb| instructionof 
moierials cfose/y opproximoted students' 
instrurnonol levefs. |cj teochers o/ Slie 
gifted monitored students' progress on o 
routine bosis. and fdj the district required 
thot program evoJuotion be conducted. 
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For a number of reasons rural schools 
may have d^fnculty in establishing and 
maintaining coherent programs for 
gifted students, ^here may be too f*»w 
students in certain rural schools to 
warrant the establishment of special 
classrooms for the gifted: and because 
they are often poorly funded, rural 
schools can ill afford options — like 
pull-out enrichment p^ogram.i — that 
have proven to be costly and ineffective 
(see e.g.. Gallagher, Weiss, Oglesby, & 
Thomas, 1982: Cox, Daniel, & Boston, 
1985). 

Acceleration is a mechanism by 
which schools, including less 
affluent rural schools, can pro- 
vide gifted students with instruction 
that more closely approximates their 
abilities and achievement levels. After 
conducting a meta-analysis on the 
effects of acceleration, Kulik and Kulik 
(1984/ conclude that acceleration sif'- 
nificantly enhances the achievement of 
giftod studects. According to these 
researchers, accelerated gifted students 
have "grade-equivaleni scores [that 
are) nearly a full grade higher than the 
scores of bright, nonaccelerated stu- 
dents of the same age" (Kulik & Kulik, 
1984, p. 417). 

Although the research evidence is 
positive, few school districts implement 
programs that encourage the majority 
of gifted students to accelerate their 
progress through the currirMums(Cox 
et al., 1985). The reasons foi .leglecting 
this option are varied. Among those 
most frequently cited are the follov/ing; 
(a) concern that students' emotional 
development vill suffer: (b) belief that 
acceleration will disrupt the orderly 
sequence of curriculum delivery: (c) 
' *ar that large numbers of pF.i-snts will 
request that their children be acceler- 
ated: and (d) concern that acceleration 
will cause insurmountable scheduling 
problems. 

These concerns are not unfounded: 
many teachers and school <idministra- 
tors have had experiences that make 
them doubt the wisdom of acceleration. 
Nevertheless, upon review, their expe- 
riences almost always turn out to 
involve isolated cases of siudents who 
were accelerated without the support 
of an officially sanctioned acceleration 
program. 

Such a program, howe* er. can greatly 
improve the chances that acceleration 
will work. To accomplisN this goal, the 
program should provide systematic 
procedures by which administrators, 
teachers, parents, and siudents can 
plan for the acceleration, implement 
it, and monitor its success. The pro- 
gram ^ iould also make available other 
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options that can be used in the com- 
paralively uncommon event that the 
acceleration strategy selected for a 
particular student does not vvork well. 

The lackaon County Experience 

Jackson County is a rural countv in 
west-central West Virginia, It is neither 
the wealthiest county in the state, nor 
the poorest. For a number of reasons, 
the county has a relatively stable 
school system: 

1. It has an industrial tax base that 
assures adequate, though by no 
means lavish, funding foreducation. 

2. Its proximity to moderate sized 
metropolitan areas has insulated it. 

3. Its distance from these same metro- 
politan areas has protected it from 
dramatic population influxes. 

4 Its board of education concerns itself 
primarily with policy matters and. 
consequently, limits its involvement 
with the routine administration of 
schools. 

5. Its central office staff is comprised 
primarily of local people, many of 
whom were raised in the county. 

The county ha«; had some sort of • 
program for gifteu students for the past 

11 years. In the early stages or the 
program there was one itinerant teacher 
who attempted to serve all of the gifted 
students in the county's 15 schools. This 
teacher began by making classroom 
teachers and administrators aware of 
the neeas of gifted students. As aware- 
ness grew, more students were identi- 
fied. Eleven years later the county has 

12 teachers of the gifted who serve a 
total of 260 gifted students. 

Other changes in the program 
have also taken place. Most 
notable is the change in the 
program's focus. Whereas the program 
originally emphasized enrichment ac- 
tivities, in recent years it has come 
more and more to emphasize academics. 
This emphasis has led administrators 
to explore various options that enable 
students to accelerate through the 
curriculum. 

The first types of options that were 
arranged were at the middle and high 
schools. Honors and Advanced Place- 
ment classes were set up in science, 
English, social studies, and mathema- 
tics. Gifted students were encouraged 
to enroll in these classes: and they were 
permitted to proceed through the se- 
quence at whatever pace they could 
handle. Some graduated from high 
school early; and others enrolled in 
college classes while they were still in 
high school. Unfortunately, not all of 



the gifted students in the countv were 
ouraged to t^ike full advantage of 
the program, 

Changes in the elements/y gifted 
program took longer to imple- 
ment. Elementary teachers were 
reluctant to allow the teachers of the 
gifted to take over responsibility for 
academic instruction: and they were 
right. Many teachers of the gifted were 
unprepared for such a responsibility. 
Because of the stctewide shortage of 
teachers of the gifted. Jackson Countv. 
like many others, had been forced to fill 
vacancies with teachers who had only 
minimal training. 

By the 1987-88 school year, however, 
school administrators were ready to 
look for alternatives to the enrichment 
program. Increasing numbers of parents 
were expressing their dissatisfaction 
with the program: and several key 
administrators found the program to be 
wasteful and elitist. 

In order to change the program, 
administrators had to solve a number 
of problems. First, was the problem of 
parity. Schools were of unequal size: 
and each had .i different number of 
gifted students. In addition the ele- 
mentary schools varied in the grade 
levels that they served: two of them 
served students in grades K-3; four 
served students in grades K-5: one 
served students in grades K-2: and one 
served students in grades 3-5. 

Second, was the problem of individ- 
ualizatten. Everyone recognized tha» 
different gifted children would have 
different needs. Some might benefit 
from skipping an entire year of instruc- 
tion: others might need to receive 
advanced instruction in just onesubject 
area: and still others might require 
radically accelerated instruction. To set 
up only one mechanism for acceleration 
would not work for all students. 

Finally, there was the problem of 
resistance. Although many parents, 
teachers, and administrators wanted to 
see a change take place, others did not. 
Some would have been pleased to see 
the county abandon the gifted program 
altogether. 

Given these problems, it seemed 
unlikely that any uniform acceleration 
program would work. Therefore, county 
office administrators decided to let 
each principal work out an acceleration 
program that suited the needs of the 
students in his or her school. The 
programs that resulted from this school- 
based planning varied somewhat. In 
some schools, students were permitted 
to skip grades. In others, thi: practice 
was discouraged. Some principals ar- 
ranged class schedules to accommodate 



cross-grade grouping: others set uo ;i 
schedule that allowed the teacherof Jhe 
gifted to deliver advanced instruction. 

In spite of these differences, all of the 
programs had some common features. 



Four of these features seemed especiall\^^ 
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relevant to the success of the school 
based programs: 

1. Planning for each student focused on 
his or her individual needs. This 
planning took place at an Individ- 
ualized Education Program (lEP) 
meeting that was attended by the 
principal, the classroom teacher, the 
teacherof thegiftcd.and the parents. 

2. Instruction of students in basic 
skills (reading, mathematics, spell- 
ing, and English) involved the use of 
materials that closely approximated 
the students' instructional level in 
each subject. 

3. Routine monitoring of student.s' prog- 
ress was conducted by the teacherof 
the gifted that served each school. 

4. Students' progress was documented 
through pretesting and posttestin? 
with the Woodcock-Johnson Psy- 
choeducalional Battery: Tests of 
Achievement. 



Results of the Program Evaluation 

In spite of the fact that each school 
used different methods to provide 
accelerated instruction to gifted 
students, the students achieved remark- 
ably similar gain scores county-wide. 
On average, theirgain in reading on the 
Woodcock-Johnson was about 1.8 years. 
In math it was about 1.9 years: and in 
written language. 2.0 years. 

Not only vjss it important to measure 
the average gains made by the elemen- 
tary gifted students county-wide, it 
was also important to measure the 
degree to which achievement in each 
program was consistent with achieve- 
ment in the other elementary programs. 
This was accomplished by comparing 
the gain scores obtained by each pro- 
gram with aggregated gain scores from 
all the other programs. If. using a two- 
tailed t-test, the differences were found 
to be insignificant, then it would be 
possible to conclude that the programs 
were about equally successful in foster- 
ing academic achievement among gifted 
students. 

To conduct this comparison, it made 
sense to consider as one group all of the 
students served by one teacher of the 
gifted. With the exception of one teacher 
who served three small schools, each 
other teacher served just one school. 

All of the teachers administered the 
Woodcock-Johnson Psychoeducational 
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.Cif.rv Tests of Achievement to each 
P* J ^*in his or her caseload as a pre- 

f Ssl.test in Mayand lune of 988. 
iSujenf an unusually large caseload. 
Sf the teachers did not have time to 
SSsler the written language portion 
!f Se Woodcock-Iohnson as a pre-test 
?i her students. These students: gams 
to written language couid not, there ore. 
£ compared vv/Hihose of students m 

jthe other programs, 
1 The results of the comparison were 
encouraging. In only two instances did 
one nroRrnm-s gam scores differ signif- 
icantly frnm the aggregated gam scores 
of the other programs. {For a more 
detailed analysis, see Table I.) 

Both of the significant differences 
related to mathematics gains In 
one instance, a programs gains 
exceeded those of other programs by a 
significant margin: in another instance, 
a program s gains failed to equal those 
of other programs. In the first instance, 
the tn;ii:lirr. ihnuRh assigned to an ele- 
mentary pri)«ram. had received training 
as a high school business teacher. Her 
background in mathematics was more 
extensive than that of any of the other 
elementary teachers of the gifted. In 
the other instance, the teacher opposed 
acceleration and had only reluctantly 



allowed students to progress rapidly 
through advanced materials. 

Conclusions 

This program evaluation showed 
th?i. in one school district, different ap- 
proaches to acceleration were equally 
effeCiive in producing achievement 
gains among elementary gifted stu- 
dents. Such a conclusion is particularly 
relevant to school administrators m 
rural districts who are using or plan- 
ning to use acceleration strategies to 
deliver academic instruction to gifted 
students. In rural districts, schools may 
differ considerably in size: they may 
not have similar resources available to 
them: and they may have a varying 
number of gifted students identified. 
Given this reality, it is unlikely that 
rural districts could develop one type 
of acceleration program that would 
meet the needs of all the district's 
schools. 

Administrators should, therefore, 
find it encoura^ging to know 
that they can expect similar 
achievement gains among the acceler- 
ation urograms established at different 
schools, even when these programs 
differ considerably. In order to achieve 
similar results, however, such programs 
should adopt some common guidelines. 



Table 1 
T-Test Statistics 



Note: Positive differences indicate that the group s scores were higher than the 
Individual teachers scores. Negative differences indicate that the individual 
teacher's scores were higher than the group s scores. 

* = significant differences 



Teacher 


Subtest 


Difference 


Degrees of 


Significance 






(Group - 


rrtedom 


Lavttt (2- 






Teacher) 




tsiled test) 


«fi 


Rejding 


-0.0462 


98 


0.8639 


»1 


Math 


-0.1122 


97 


0.6998 


U2 


Reading 


-0-1511 


98 


0.6712 


#2 


Math 


-0.0111 


97 


0.9767 


n2 


Wr. Lang. 


0.2320 


58 


0.6248 


M3 


Reading 


-0.1788 


98 


0.5501 


HZ 


Math 


-0.1311 


97 


0.6809 


»3 


Wr Lang. 


-0.5911 


58 


0.1009 


^4 


Reading 


-0.3573 


98 


0.5564 


tf4 


Math 


-0.0682 


97 


0.9165 


i4 


Wr Lang. 


0.4821 


58 


0.4772 


ns 


Reading 


-0.0545 


98 


0.8709 


ns 


Maih 


-0.8098 


97 


0.0215 • 


H5 


Wr. Lang. 


-0.1933 


58 


0.6212 


«8 


Reading 


0.4549 


98 


0.1195 


#6 


Math 


0.6498 


97 


0.0359 • 




Wr Lang. 


0.6162 


58 


0.1305 



Of these, the most important !S »he 
requirement that each gifted student 
receive instruction in basic skill sub- 
jects at leveled that closely approximate 
his or her instructional levels in these 
subjects. 
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Locus of Control 
and RurahUrban 
Status in Gifted 
High School 
Students 

Kelly A. Morrow 



The study invest' minted differences between 
rural and urban gifted high school students 
on two measures of locus of control (LOCI. 
the Intellectual Achievement Responsibtlity 
Questionnaire (lARJ ond the Children s 
Nowichi-Stricliland Internal-External 
control scale (CNSIEj. Results indicated 
that rural gifted students tend to claim 
more responsibility for negative events in 
the academic domain (e.^-. lower grade than 
wos expected) than urOan gifted students. 
Implications of the results ore noted. 
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iiie special neeus ui giiteu siuuenis 
from rural communities have received 
limited attention in the past (Carmich- 
ael. 1982). The current study investi- 
gated the differences between gifted 
students from rural communities and 
those from urban areas on measures of 
locus of control (LOG). Seventy-five 
students from 28 high schools were 
selected by their leachers to attend 
the University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Guidance Laboratory for Gifted and 
Talented. Two LOC instrumenls. the 
Children's Nowicki-Strickland Inter- 
nal-External Control Scale (CNSIE) 
fNowicki-Strickland. 1973) and the 
ntellectual Achievement Responsibil- 
ity Questionnaire (lAR) short-form 
(Crandall. 1978), were self-administered 
by the students. 95% of whom were 
eleventh graders. The CNSIE is a 
general LOG scale, whereas the lAR 
measures academic LOG. 

No significant differences were 
found between males and re- 
males on any measure, nor was 
there an interaction brtween gender, 
rural-urban status, and LOG. 

Nowicki and Strickland (1973) and 
Duke and Nowicki (1974) proposed that 
female LOG is likely to be influenced by 
the roles which are approved by the 
particular culture. This would espe- 
cially be true in academic settings. 
Changes in the American culture may 
make it more acceptable for females to 
claim responsibility for academic and 
career successes. This change would 
probably have an effect on female LOG 
scores. 

There exists a lack of research which 
has investigeted the interaction be- 
tween gender and rural-urban status. 
Although both seem to be related to 
LOG. and interaction of these variables 
may not exist. Richardson (1980) was 
supported by the present study when 
considering the I- (negatively valenced) 
subscale. Rural students scored signifi- 
cantly more internal than urban stu- 
dents on this subscale but no significant 
differences in LOG scores were found 
on the other measures. The previous 
study considered a population of 2.500 
or above as urban, while the current 
study used 5.000. The former study also 
had a larger sample and used Rotter's 
Internal-External locus of control scale 
(Rotter. 1966). These variables could 
have influenced results. 

It is interesting that the rural gifted 
students scored more internal than ur- 
ban students on the negatively-valenced 
items, while no other significant differ- 
ences were found. It is generally easier 
to claim responsibility for events with 
positive outcomes than undesirable 



outcomes (Lranaall. 1978). The results 
indicated that urban and rural gifted 
students are equally willing to claim 
responsibility for desirable events, but 
those from rural areas are more inclined 
to accept responsibility for failures 
than those from urban areas. 

Students from rural Nebraska are 
children whose parents are either 
farmers, ranchers, or people 
whose income is largely dependent 
upon the success of agriculture. Farmers 
and their families tend to be very 
independent, a trait associated with 
mternal LOG (Richardson. 1980). They 
cl-^-'m responsibility for theirsuccesses 
as well as their losses, even though 
profit is dependent upon unreliable and 
uncontrollable factors such as weather 
and market prices. 

Lawson (1977) indicates that the 
parents are the most significant source 
of influence on children's LOG orienta- 
tion. It follows that the rural students 
would resemble their parents and score 
highly internal on the I- subscale. 
Gifted rural students' self-esteem and 
potential to achieve may suffer the 
detrimental effects of an unrealistic 
internal LOG orientation. Increased 
6»wareness and intervention concerning 
this aspect of gifted students' personal- 
ity is needed il teachers and counselors 
are to help the students to reach their 
potential and to cope with the ever- 
present stresses in their lives. 

Stipek and Weisz (1981) proposed 
that the probability of learning from 
mistakes is reduced when'students do 
not claim responsibility'for the outcome. 
Based on the results of this study, urban 
students appear less likely than rural 
students to be influenced by negative 
feedback in school (e.g.. teacher evalu- 
ations) and to then alter their future 
behavior in attempts to avoid the 
recurrence of the undesired outcome. 
The urban students apparent tendency 
to assign responsibility of negative 
outcomes to external sources may have 
a negative impact on his or her moti- 
vation (Renzulli & Smith, 1980) and 
levels of achievement and self-esteem 
(e.g.. Stipek & Weisz. 1931). Further 
research is needed to determine if the 
LOG difference is manifested in the 
students' behavior and performance 
(Zaffran. 1983). 
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ERIC DIGEST 



SMALL SCHOOLS 



TEACHING K-6 SCIENCE IN SMAI.L SCHOOLS 
ON A FINANCIAL SHOESTRING 



Teacnmg etementary soence j$ not easy, dspocially m a small school. Elemen- 
tary teac tiers >n general and rural elementary teachers tn particular are asked to 
teacn science wnen typically they have not been adequately prepared in at least 
inree critical areas: fundamental •'"lence knowledge, meaningful preparation »n 
ictuilly teacnmg science: arxl instruction as to buying and using pertinent course 
materials. Further problems for elementary saence teachers in small schools oc- 
cur with respect to inadequate amounts of time, lack of money and library reference 
matenais. too narrow soence curriculum guides, arxl limited district support facilities 
and personnel* While tacKlmg »ii of these problems is beyond the scope of this 
digest, suggestions are made that should improve scienco t'jaching by overconv 
mg some of the problems identified and by addressing science teaching directly. 
The digest also details additional ways for small schools to upgrade their programs 
and teachers their pedagogy- 

How and where can one secure science matenais from free jnd Inexpensive 
sources? 

One way tor K-6 teachers m small schools to overcome some of the difficulties 
m teaching etementary soence m to involve children and parents in obtaining free 
and inexpensive sctencenelated matenais. Matenais should be sought dunng the 
entire year, and can be secured from visits to city insirtutions (museums. Ubranes). 
federal. st«i. and county offices like the U.S. Porest Service and the Soil Conser- 
vaiion Service: and from vacations to national and state parks, Matenais can also 
be obtained from colleges and universities and public interest groups tike the 
Audut>on Sooety. Nabonai ^ildlife Pe^Jeraiion. and regjonal piant societies. It should 
be recognized, however, that speoal interest groups usuaKy have particular points 
of view and that materia-' should represent a balance of outlooks. Several inex- 
pensive chiWren's magazines are especially useful in elementary soence: fUngf 
Rick, Zoobcoka. and Contsct. Magazine donations from school families can 
be solicited and can include an array of titles, mdudiirg ^ef/orta/ Qeogr»ph/c. 
D/jcovef. Sc/enca 08. Sc/en«//c American. Audubon, and NtttonMi WUdUf^. 
Moreover, thrae adult publicauors are ^ificalty geared to teactung elementary 
science on a shcestnng: Sconce and Chlldnn (each issue has a list of free and 
inexpensive science matenais): TOPS, and educator's Guide (o free Sc/enco 
hUttfi4l$. fre#h/ca magazins is nrare general, but does provide sources for 
science matenais. Teachers, students, and parents need to be constantly alert for 
free and easily *.«^ibte matenais and literature. 

Hew can the materlala be easily organized? 

Free and mexpensrve matenais need to be arranged m a logical manner m order 
to be effective and useful. One such anangement consists of six major categones. 
Biology. Chemistry. Earth Science, Astronomy. Physics, and Research Processes. 
While all six categones will have divisions and subdivisions. Biology frequently 
acquires moro matenais and hence requires more dwisions. Three possible 
biological divisions include animals, humans, and plants. These can be further 
divided-animals into birds, mammals, reptiles, etc, L^al-size manila file folders 
should house the free stkJ inexpensive pnntejl materials gathered for each dn/t- 
sion encompassing the soence spectrum. Additional fokJefS can be added as new 
divisions and subdivisiona occur. Nonpnnt matenais shouW likewise be 
systematically referenced in file foWers and placed m boxes. The cataloging and 
systematizing processes themselves can provide a scientific framework for the 
students who. of necessity, should pay a major role m sorting, arranging, and filing. 



How can teechfng modules be developed? 

Manila fokJers containing free and inexpensive science matenais form the mfor* 
mation base for converting raw data into meaningful and useful teaching guides 
and rT.odules. In order for the folders to become a module, these components need 
to be completed for each folder. 

—The accumulated matenais should be listed, including the nonpnnt matenais 
filed elsewhere. 

—How each module integrates with all other modules (eg., birds with insects) 

and with other school subjects (e.g., flowers with art) should be specified. 
—Equipment necessary to more^iay study the module (ejg.. a micioscope) shou W 

be listed. ak>ng with where to get it. 
—There should be a list of local places to visit. k)cal resource people to contact 

and famous personalities associated with the module (eg.. Mane Cune and 

the atomic energy module). 
— Related reference books shouU be listed with page numbers cited and phys^ j 

locatKsn noted (eg., the library). 
—A set of lesson plans and activtties of evernncreasing difficulty should be 

eluded for each module. 
—A variety of tests should be included 

Such an ambitious project should not be viewed as something to accomplish 
in a Single year. It might even be coordinated across different grade levels. Each 
module should never be considered complete: new materials and ideas can be 
constantly added and unworkable ones phased out gradually or altogether deleted. 

How are the modules used to teach science? 

The actual constojction of the modules is a teaching and learning expenence 
for teachers and students alike. Modules can be -nitiated and used immediately 
frdm the first free or inexpensive item received and. if sucoj^Tful. can only prove 
more rewarding with time. As more students and teachers become involved, the 
more complete the modules will become. Ls:;son plans begui to accumulate, 
posters uKrease m numt>er. and integration with oth^ subjects becomes more ap- 
parent, tnvanabty. this science program is user^nendty because it is constructed 
by the very individuals who will impiemem it and who have a practical and 
theoretical mtenist in its successes and failures. As new teachers come into the 
distnct. they can take up the constnjction at whatever phase they find it. without 
having to initiate their own program fram scratch. 

If the school uses a soence text, curriculum guide, or learning kit. it can be sup- 
plemented by the modules, permitting a rrore hincttonal. eclectic, and improved 
science program. Students leari much more readily when they become involved 
in devetoping their own lessons or when two approaches are synthesized into one 
coherent program. 

Since teachers are ultimately responsible for constructing the modules, they must 
accept the responsibility for devising lessons that correlate with various ability levels 
and learning styles of their students. 

Are there additional ways to Improve K*d science In small schools? 

While nxxluie buOding and teacnmg soence from free and inexpensive materials 
IS one wty to exptore elementary soence tn small schools, there are several other 
ways to improve or upgrade existing programs: 

—by videotaping television soence programs-ejg.. OWL/TV. 3-2-T Confacf, 
National Geographic speoals-and complying with all copyright regulations' 
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^(3y requesting unn;8rs<(ies to offer soence meinods courses specificaity for small* 
school teachers: 

~t3y contactia* mieractivo ccmpuier networks mat specialize m sct'ence teaching 
(in New Me> x for exarool**. one sci rce is Mr. Jack Gittinger. COKJirector. 
ClSCO*N#i Project, C^parfneni of Sconce Education. College of Education. 
University of New Mex»co. Aibu<3uerque. New Mexico 87t3t): 

«0y using the ERIC systdm ;o find mntenai£ on lelecommuntcaoon satellite 
systems that would transmit sc:dnce news, programs, and career information 
:o scnoo<s. and wmch might crovtde answers to questions sut^rrutted oy teachers 
-a great service to teachers m isolated small schools. 

What are (he overall contributions of teacher/student<made modules? 

Teaching K-6 science in small schools through (eacher/studentwnade modules 
from free and inexpensive maienals is not a cure-all for all ot the difficulties of 
teaching science m small school. Rather, it is a meins of providing teachers m 
small schools with a direct and accessible way (o improve their science teaching 
and to build enthusiasm among students for (he many aspects of science. 

FOn MORE INFORMATION 

Penodicais 

EducMton' 6u/dt to free Sc/ence Ma(er/a/s. Educators' Progress Service. Inc. 
2' 4 Cen(er Street. Randolph. Wis. 5395& (S24/yr) 

A series. PO. Box 2028a Santa Barbara Calif 93(20. (S&97/yr.) 

danger Rick, National Wildlife Federation. 8925 Lecsburg Pike. Vienna. Va. 22(80 
(St2/yr.) 

Science and Chitdnn National Science Teachers A$sociat:cr> (Membership 
Oept ). 1742Ccr'«<xnicut Avenue. NW. Washington. DC. 20009. (S32/yr.: 8 issues) 

3-M Contact. PO. Bo.. 2933. Boulder. Colo 80322. iS(O^S/yr) 

TOPS. tC978 S. Mulino Road. Canby. Oreg. 970ia (Free) 

Zootsookt Wildlife Educadon Lid., 930 Wes( Washing(on S(ree(. San Oiego. Cabf 
92103. (Sl4/yr. lO issuesi 



Oahiem Envtronm.in(al Education Center. EnMrgy Around Us. A F§lt Activity Ptclct 
for fourth Grede. Jackson. Mich.: Jackson Communrty Col' 
lege. (981 EO 249 104. 



Forests and ftown, A Spring Activity Ptelct tor TMro 
Onde. (984. EO 2^9 ttO. 

Frogs snd Toads. A Spring Activity ,?jc>»( for Second Grade. 

1984. EO 249 t09. 

Th9 /ntertst/ng World of /ns tets; A Fall Activity PacJ^et First 
Grade. 1983 EO 249 tOl. 

Nature Prtpartt for w/nter. A Fall Activity Packet for 
Kindargsrfn. t98a EO 249 tOO. 

R9»dlng t/ie Wocki. A Fait ACiivlty PacJret V Fifth Grade. 
t98a ED 249 10S 



Hamel. Oennis R. Gypsy Moth Worfcbooif. Washington. DjC: Amencan Forestry 
Association. t98a £0 242 Sta 

Hungerford. Harold fi. and Tomera. Audrey N. Sdence Ttachlng M^thodt for 
t/»e f/ementiry School: A Workfxt Carbcndale: Southern 
Illinois University. t98& ED 260 921. 

Louisiana State Department ot Education. Utter Control VKnte Mc^tyement. and 
ffcycllryg Aesouree Un/t. aof/etr 1722. )aton Rouge: 
Author. (985. EO 261 88^ 

Murphy. Pa(. ed. fluftWee: Fllmt, Fbamt A Fivu /dees in Science. Notes for 
Teac/wrs, Wuhington. O.C.: Amencan Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 1984. ED 249 OSa - 



Ucht /maget. /dees in Sc/ence. Nctes for Teac/iers. 191 

EO 249 OSt. 
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3h;:ffer. Dale E.. comp. SourcebooJr of Teec/i/ng A/dt...Most/K Free Potffsl 
a Pamp/T/ett /or£ducators. 4th Edition. Satem. Ohio: t984. 
EO 234 82S. 



ERIC Materials 

California Energy Extension Serv^e. energy Act/on In School*. Animated 

^ ?amp/e of En»rgy Education Curriculum 

Materials. Sacramento: California Energy Extension Service. 
1982. EO 242 490. 



Williams. Deoote and Hickson. Carol. Oatnonatration Aida for Aviation Education 
(Vd. 11) Washington. DC Federal Aviation Administration. 
1984 ED 249 048. 

Wisconsin Stale Oept of Public instruction Sclanca World Activltlas Book. 

Madison- Wtsconstt. otate Oept. of Public Instruction. t984. 
ED 256 621 



prepared by 

Thom A. Votaw. Coordinator 
Las Cruces Outreach Program of 
The New Mexico Museum of Natural History 
PO. Box 2335 
Las Cruces. NM 68004 

1986 



This pubifCai»on wa^ prepared wiih funding from (he Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, u S Department of Education under contract no. 
NIE-400-83-0023 The opinions expressed m this digest do no( necessarily 
re(iec( (he posKions or policies of OERI or the Oeparimenf of Educai.on. 
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Reprinted with permission from The American School 
Board Journal / September 1989. The National School 
Board Association. All rights reserved. 
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Seven factors you'd better not forget 
when changing attendance boundaries 



By Timothy F. Hyland 

REDISTRICTING— altering school 
attendance boundaries— was a com- 
mon chore for school officials in the 1950s 
and 1960s, when those famous babies were 
booming through our schools. And 
school boards were in the thick of it, fac- 
mg irate parents, debating each wiggle of 
each attendance boundary, jugghng 
programs and teachers to ensiut Jiey were 
fairly reapportioned. 

Today, the rush of enrollment growth 
has slowed or stopped, oxept in areas cx* 
periencing a **boomIet" of children of 
baby boomers. But as school systems 
across the U.S. are discovering, the need 
to redlstrict continues during lean enroll- 
ment years, too. 

Enrollment often ebbs and flows for 
purely local reasons: A new subdivision 
brings young families to an underdevel- 
oped neighborhood, while in an older 
neighborhood across town, most of the 
youngsters are graduating from high 
school. With changing populadons* pro* 
gram needs change. And one day the 
superintendent announces at a board 
meeting, **Soon we're going to have to 
think about redlstricting." 

Seven factors 

Few things are as potentially disruptive 
in a community as redrawing school at- 
tendance boundaries; m fact, it's one of 
the most sensidve tasks a school board 
can face. Of course, you'll want to con- 
sider your redlstricting plan carefully. But 
where ^.o you start? My advice is to begin 
with serious consideradon of the follow- 
ing seven factors: 

1. Lifespan. A backward glance at your 
enrollment patterns should convince you 
that school enrollments and program 
needs change inexorably over time. For 
this reason, no redlstricting solution is 
likely to be permanent. The new attend- 

Timothy E Hyiand is superintendent of the 
Champaign (lUinois) Schools. 
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ance boundaries, no matter how well 
planned and precise, will have a limited 
life span. Be candid about the temporary 
nature of your plan— which probably 
shouldn't be expected to last more than 
five or six years. During the life of the 
plan, you should continue to monitor 
changes in enrollment and space require- 
ments so you'll be prepared for the next 
redlstricting. 

Z Effective date. Although the need for 
redlstricting might seem urgent, the best 



Few things are • 
as potentially - 
disruptive in a 
community . 
- redrawing school-^ 
district^ attendance \ ' ^ 
boundaries; m factf r^ 
it!s one- of the ?i:ost.i 
\ seiKitive, tasks Of^^ 
^school, board fatessi^ 



timing for your plan can be a complex 
question. Don't assume the plan auto* 
madcaily must go mto effect with the next 
school year. Rather, ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• Will there be enough time tc make the 
necessary changes to s(hool buildings? 
Your plan might entail adding or moving 
laboratories, computer rooms, or odier 
specialized areas that can't simply be 
boxed and moved by truck* You also 
might need to ad^pt the facilities— such 
as the height of drinking fountains and 
toilets— for younger or older students. 

• Can your transportadon department 
reshuffle the bus schedules in time? Your 



new plan might require many more buses 
or greatly altered routes. 

• Will you make allowances for sib- 
lings? If an older brother or sister already 
attendi one school, will you let the young- 
er sibling attend, even though it violates 
the plan? 

• Will you implement the plan for all 
grades simultaneously? For example, if 
you implement your plan with the fresh- 
man class of the high school, it will take 
four yean to reach optimum efficiency. 
The altemadve, of course, is to uproot 
high school stv^ents who already have 
matriculated, made new friends, and be- 
gun to identify vdth the school they're cur- 
rently attending; 

• Must you rish? Will a year of plan- 
ning and prepanuion assure a smooth 
transidon^r sin^ply prolong the inevita- 
ble and irritate t ho^'e affected for 12 more 
months? 

3. Factal balance, A poorly drawn plan 
might vrarsen radal and ethnic inequides 
among students; a good plan could ameli- 
orate inequides. Few parents want their 
children bused to the other side of town 
to implement racial integradon unless 
tangible educadonal benefits also result. 
In many odes, most minorides live in the 
same one or two secdons of town. And 
plans that integrate those students 
throughout the community usually place 
the burden of travel inequitably on the 
people the plans were designed to benefit. 

Problems of racial or ethnic inequity 
are best addressed through community 
pardroadotL Every group that will be af- 
fected jf the redlstricting should be asked 
for suggesdons* But it's easier to intend 
community parddpadon than to achieve 
it. Public hearinp play an important role 
in the development of your plan, but dis- 
advantaged dtizens typkally axe li^ likely 
to attend such meetings than are the af- 
fluent 0:her avenues must be explored to 
draw suggt^dons and support from your 
minority communides* Groups such as the 
Hadonal Urban League, the Nadonal As- 
sodadon for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, the NaiionsJ Council of La Raza, 
and their local affiliates can be valuable 
resources, too. 

4. Resource equity. Sometimes schc 
boards turn to redistrictmg to give eat 
student equal access to the services of rh * 
s*:hool system. When some schools axt 
crowded and others aren't fuU, children 
in the crowded schools aren't getting ihn^ 
fair share of resources. Redistricting 
try to adjust these inequities by balar4':ins 
enrollments among schools. 

But lerms such as "balanced/' ''com- 
fortablc," and ••crowded" don't lend 
themselves to precise definition. Crowded 
in one school system might be comfort- 
able in another. Balance probably doesn't 
mean giving schoob precisely equal en- 
rollments. Plans that focus on comparable 
class size are more common— and prob- 
ably more equitable. Yet when some 
schools have classrooms that are physical- 
ly smaller than classrooms in other 
schools, the task becomes more compli- 
cated. One approach is to fill eac^. school 
to a similar percentage of its capacity, on 
the presumption that, no matter what 
their capacities, schoob should be ••com*^ 
fortable" to the same degree. 

Whatever your solution to the resource 
equity issue, your efforts will help reassure 
parents and students that they are treated 
fairly and valued equally as citizens and 
pupils. 

'5. Prqgram impact. Over time, many 
school systems have added space-hungry 
programs and services that eat up former 
classroom space. Any redistricting plan 
needs to reexamine the recent history of 
how your instructional space has been 
used. You might want to leave the com- 
puter laboratory untoucher\ for example, 
but a former classroom that has become 
a second teacher's lounge or a king-sized 
principal'3 office should be reconsidered 
carefully in light of future needs. 

6. Public impact. Your redistricting 
plan might reassign large numbers of stu- 
dents to new or different schools. If so, 
you would be wise to announce from the 
begmmng your intent to give students 
more equitable access to resources v/hi!e 
disrupting as few students as possible. 
Any board member who has taken part 
in redistncting knows that nothing p^cks 
an auditonum full of hostile parents more 
quickly than massive student shifts. Reas- 
sigmng large numbers of students might 
be unavoidable, but the rule of thumb is 
to keep the public impaa to a minimum. 

Announcing your good intentions will 
help reassure the conununity that your 
plan will be rational and fair. (Of course. 



: ou also might attract candidates for the 
school board election. No one said 
politics was easy.) 

7. Financial impact. Given unlimited re- 
sources, any board could fashion a suc- 
cessful redistricting plan. New schools 
could be built, new wings added, old 
buildings renovatr , teachers and other 
staff members hired, buses purchased, 
drivers contracted, and new desks and 
equipment installed. But few of us have 
the luxury of drafting a redistricting plan 
without weighing its financial impact. 

Costs of redistricting should be broken 
down into expenses that occur only once 
and those that will recur year after year. 
Buying two dozen new computers for a 
new computer lab is a one-ume expense. 
But hiring a teacher to staff the lab, plus 
contraaing for repair and maintainance, 
will affect the budget this year and each 
succeeding year. You need to z^tss the 
one-time costs and the recurring costs to 
determine the plan's full financial impaa. 

Your financial analy«»^ also should ad- 
dress the issue of which school funds 
would be affected. Mosv states mandate 
that certain funds can't b* commingled. 
For example, transportation dollars usual- 
ly can't go to pay teachers or build build- 
ings. In most school systems, some of 
these tunds are in better health than 
others, which means you might be able to 
afford buses but not drivers, or build 
buildings but not staff them— all of which 
your plan must take into account. 

Finally, your plan might require that 
you go to the voters for a referendum— 
(^specially if the redistricting w*!! require 
Svome new buildings. Even if you are con- 
fident of the voters' suppon, you might 
not be able to place the matter on the bal- 
lot for many months, and that could delay 
implementation of the plan. 

A process 

After weighing these seven faaors, your 
next step is to set up a process for develop- 
ing your redistnaing plan. Because of the 
potential for disruption and opposition 
from the community, it's virtually impos- 
sible to have too much community in- 
volvement in the process. Many school 
systems hold pubbc hearings to discuss 
whether redistnaing is needed at all— let 
alone what form it should take. Giving 
people opportumty for construaive criti- 
cism accomplishes two ends: You demon- 
strate that the school board truly is a 
grass-roots body, and you hear some good 
ideas. 

An early agenda item is to decide who 
will do the study and draft the initial 



recommendations. Although the board 
has final responsibility, board members 
rarely have both the time and the inclina- 
tion to do the groundwork. Many school 
systems give that task :o the central office, 
which has the bos<c data for a well-de- 
signed plan— demosiraphic data, building 
permit information, school building 
capacities, and transportation routes. 

Occasionally, school boards hire con- 
sultants to conduct the initial study. The 
advantage of this approach is that a rep- 
utable, imparual team of •'experts" takes 
the initial flak. Two caveats to using out- 
side consultants: First, they aren't cheap. 
Consultants skilled in redistricting will 
cost tens of thousands, even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, depending on the 
size of the school system. Taxpayers legiti- 
mately question the use of high-priced 
consultants when an administrative team 
is on the payroll. 

Second, unless the consultants spend a 
substantial amount of ttnf\e learning about 
your distria, their plan will be brised sim- 
ply on statistics and might fail ic consider 
the broader climate and histoiy of the 
community and the schools. 

To have the benefit of outstue advice 
and still give the public opportunities to 
make suggestions, seme school systems 
CTcate a hybrid committee- a \ road-based 
community advise, y group that has the 
sole purpose of creating a redistricting 
plan. If you create such a committee, 
you'll be able to involve representatives of 
many community groups in the process. 
But be sure to speafy the committee's role 
and responsibilities carefully. Make sure 
the committee knows that it's only an ad- 
viser to the board. Otherwis2, if its recom- 
mendations are altered or rejected, the 
committee might rebel. After you have de- 
fined the committee's task, guide its ef- 
forts by setting forth several criteria for 
a desirable plan. If necessary, appoint a 
board member to the committee as a hai- 
soA to the board. 

Before you embark on the task of re- 
distncting, make sure you have decided 
what a successful plan will look like. If 
you sketch out the chaiaaeristics you 
want in advance, you WL jc able to nudge 
others in the right direaion— and recog- 
nize a successful plan when you see it. 
Community paruapotion is essential, nut 
in the end you, the eleaed board mem- 
bers» must decide whether to adopt a re- 
districting plan. C 

How do you rati this article? f lease mm to the 
reply card facing page 42 and circle J 8 7 if you 
think it*s excellent, IM If you think lt*s gocd, 
and 189 If you think It's poor. Thanks, 
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Build a Capital 
Plan for 
Construction 

BY RON SCHAPPAUGH 
PrcsldenU 3D1 Inc. Alexandria, Va. 

Imagine this 
scenario: Your 
long-awaited 
bond issue 
for capital 
imprv. vements 
receives voter 
approval and 
money is fi- 
nally available 
to build the 
new schools 
your district 
needs and to 
renovate the old onv^i. 

You start to breathe a sigh of relief. 
But the day after the vote, the news 
media demands to know exactly when 
the first snovel of dirt will be turned 
and the first paint will be slathered on 
a cafeteria vrail. 

Many superintendents who find 
themselves in this situation are in- 
clined to react hastily. They feel pres- 
sured to do something immediately 
to show that acuon has been taken 
and the building program is under 
way. 

thrust into tlie spotlight, they find 
themselves hiring architects and con- 
tractors without careful analysis and 
giving orders for construction to 
begin without knowing exacdy where 
to start 

If you expect your bond issi • to 
pass, then you should start planning 
for capital improvements long before 
the votes are counted. Your advance 
legwork also inay help sway voters by 
giving therA a precise idea of what 
they are voiing for. 

the first Mp is to define the scope 
of construction or renovation to be 
done. This involves answering, in de- 
tail, several questions. 

rhesc include: How much renova- 
tion will be done? What will be done 
at each school? How much will im- 
provements cost? Where are new 
schools needed and how it ch will 
they cosL^ 

Most school districts will conduct 
this preliminary analysis — or hire an 
outside consulting firm to do it — as 
part of deciding how much money 
must be requested from the commu- 
nity. 




Reprinted with permission from The School 
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Create Timetables 

But this is only the beginning of what 
needs to be done before the vote. 
Other equally important steps in- 
clude: 

• Establish prioritiesfor the construction 
program, 

• Create a timetable and schedule. 
Which schools will be renovated or 
built first and which later? How long 
will each program take? 

• Decide whether the district will use 
staff or hire a project rnaruigement consult- 
ing firm to oversee the program. 

Perhaps the best solution is to es- 
tablish a small internal department of 
senior people widi a project manage- 
ment tirm acung as an extens' ^n of 
your in-housc staff. 

Bear in mind that it is sometimes 
difficult to hire quickiy an entire de- 
partment to man?ge a large capital 
improvement project, because the 
best people may not want to work 
where they will be needed for only 
four or five years. It's also difficult to 
reduce staff when the job is done. 

.\n outside project management 
firm also provides the necessary ex- 
perts at each phase of the project for 
only the time they are actually 
needed. For example', if an acoustical 
ex'^ert is needed for only three days, 
he can be "hired" for only three days, 
not for five years. 

• Decide how the renovation and new 
construction projects will be packaged. 

Most capital improvement pro- 
grams for school districts consist of a 
large number of relatively small indi- 
vidual projects. Does it make more 
sense to hire a different architectural 
firm and contractor for each project, 
or shouid some projects be grouped 
together and. if so, how should they 
be grouped? 

You also must choose between a 
vertical or a horizontal plan in pur- 
chasing: Should one contractor do alL 
the work at each site (vertical ap- 
proach) or should, say, one roofing 
contractor fix all the roof: and one 
landscape contractor buy a" the 
bushes, often with considerable sav- 
mgs through volume purchase (hori- 
zontal approach). 
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Smooth Sailing 

Prepare to hire the first group ofcon- 
juliaPLs needed — whether a project 
management firm to oversee the 
ure program, or a series of arcti.tcL- 
tural firms. 

Write ads. prepare requests for pro- 
posals and contracts, snd decide who 
will serve on the selection committee. 

When these steps have been uiken, 
vou are ready to take action the 
minute the bond issue is approved. 
You have a timetable to put into place 
and you know exactly when nnd 
where the carpenters and plumbs r^ 
will appear first 

You and your staff will appear to be 
remarkably efficient and will convey 
to the voters and school br j-dasen^e 
of confidence that the entire prnorani 

will proceed on schedule and their 
children will soon be sitting in more 
comfortable and safe classrooms, 
undistracted by peeling plaster, 
cracked windows, and stopped-up 
sinks. 

The same kind of attenaon to pro- 
cedures before design or construc- 
tion begins will keep a pro^n^m on 
track. 

For exa' ^p!e, if uniform space re- 
quirements and design guidelines are 
set in advance and given to all the ar- 
chitectural firms involved in the pro- 
ject, a great deal of time \vill be saved. 
You will not have to cover the same 
ground separately with each new 
firm. 

Preparedness at the beginning will 
keep the monster of an enormous 
and expensive capital improvement 
program tamed, obedient and under 
control. Hiring the right peoole -o 
manage the program and settin\{ up 
systems that build in control uiU pre- 
vent delay, inefficiency, and waste 
down the road. 

But in order to be effective, strate- 
gic planning must begin almost as 
soon as the idea of a massive capital 
improvement program begins to take 
shape. 



3DI Inc. is a project management Irm 
with offic&s nationwide The company 
currently oversees projects n -ne 
Houston and Los Angeles sc^'v 
districts. 
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Flexible, StyUsh Prefab Schools 



BY THOMAS CLARK 
Thomas Clark A.ss<H;laio.s. An:!iUc<:tH. CoUcj<o Park. Maryland 



When unprecedented resi 
dential growth caused 
Montgomery County Pub* 
lie Schools to plan a new elementary 
school in the Strawberry Knoll 
neighborhood of Gaithersburg. 
Marvland. the school svstem faced a 
serious dilemma: Should the new 
school be constructed less 'ban a 
mile from another elemeiuary 
school that had just opened? Future 
changes m the school age popula- 
tion might result In unu^ruse 
in one or both of the schools. 

To meet the need for a new 
750-student school and avoid 
future underuse problems, 
Thomas Clark Associates devel* 
oped a program for prefabnca- 
tion of all classroom and class* 
room support spaces. The 
program called for educational 
space which could be moved to 
another site in the future, if 
and when the need for an ele- 
mentary school declined in the 
Strawberry Knoll neighbor- 
hood. 

The program took advantage 
of Montgomery County's experience 
with prefabricated construction for 
individual portable classrooms and 
entire classroom wings. 

Since the new site was adjacent to 
an existing neighborhood park, a 
conventionally constructed central 
core could remain in place and be 
readily adapted for use as a commu- 
nity center or recreation center. 



A Closer Look 

The schooTs total floor area is 
78,723 square feet. The convention- 
ally constructed "core** comprises 
26,666 square feet. The 52,057 
square feet of instructional space is 
prefabricated and consists of 102 
separate components. (A typical 



classroom consists of two 12'8" wide 
components.) 

All 102 prefabricated components 
were constructed off site at an ,n 
door plant. The plant was large 
enough so that all components 
could be fabricated and assembled 
side by-side in the same arrange- 
ment in which they would eventually 
be installed at the site. 

The prefabricated construction 
consists of steel framing with a con- 




PrefabricaUd constntctum allows this school to be moved 
other site if enrollment changes* Photo courtesy of Thomas 
Associates, 



Crete floor on rnetal decking and a 
metal roof deck covered with rigid 
insulation and a single ply elasto* 
meric roofing systenr* Extcnor walls 
consist of 1/2" brick veneer on gyp* 
sum backerboard supported by steel 
studs with batt insulation. 

The interior wall face is composed 
of a double layer of gypsum drAvall. 
The heating and air conditioning 
system consists of all*dectric self 
contained unit ventilators and roof- 
top units to facilitate th<* disassem* 
bly and relocation of the 
components in the future. The en- 
tire school, including the prefabri* 
cated construction, is equipped with 
a sprinkler system. 

When the prefabricated compo- 
nents wrre completed in the plant, 
they were disassembled, shipped on 



flatbed trailers to the site, set on pre 
viously constructed foundation 
walls, and Ited together. Methan- 
ical connev. ns were completed at 
the site. AL Tiponents arrived at 
the site with c-. pet, chalkboards and 
tackboards, shelving units, doors, 
mechanical units, ceiling grid, and 
lights in place. 

The project includes 22 class* 
rooms for grades 1 thru 6. four kin 
dergarten classrooms, and a special 
education suite consisting of 
two classrooms for the Pre* 
school Education Program and 
one classroom for the Early 
Childhood Program. 

Special education support 
spaces, including rooms for an 
occupational therapist and a 
physical therapist, comprise an 
area equal to the size of one 
additional classroom. 

Also incb^ded are a multi* 
purpose room, a 70' by 75* 
gymnasiuir4, ar and music 
classrooms with a dual pur* 
pose room to supplement 
these functions, an instmmen* 
tal music room, a media center, a 
communications center, an adnitnis* 
trative area with a health suite, staff 
dining and staff lounge, a parent 
volunteer room, instructional sup- 
port spaces, and facilities for the 
building service manager. The 
school kitchen is designed for a sat* 
ellite food operation. 

The completed school, which was 
occupied in September 1988, is in* 
tended to be inviting and cheerful in 
character. The cost of this project 
was $6,883,267 or $87.44 per square 
foot 



to an* 
Clark 



Thomas Clark Associates Axhiiects 
are the winners of the 1989 Walter 
Taylor Award co-sponsored by AASA 
and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 
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Joint efforts tuin small 
budgets into big ideas 



By Michael E. Alexander 
and Robert G. Rogers 

ONE COMPLAINT COMMONLY 
made about small school systems 
IS that academic opportunities and stu- 
dent services are limited. But it doesn't 
have to be that way. With a little imagina- 
tion and the cooperative effort of neigh- 
boring systems, any size school system can 
meet the diverse needs of its students. 

We should know. In rural Illinois, the 
Bluffs (K.I2; enr.: 300) and TYiopia (K.I2: 
enr.: 530) schools have formed a variety 
of joint programs with learby school sys- 
tems. Today, our students ride buses to 
nearby schools for special education 
classes, and our employes cross district 
boundaries to teach classes not otherwise 
available. None of this would be possible 
alone, but together, our school systems no 
longer are limited by small budgets or 
course enrollments too small to support 
the cost of hiring a teacher. 

Of course, the idea of small schools 
pooling their rcsounrcs is nothing new. But 
it*s worth remembering, that such joint 
programs are a workable option— and as 
proof, you need only look at their success 
m our area. Not only arc we providing stu- 
dents with moie cours** offerings and 
social services than ever, b Jt we sometimes 
make our administrators' lives easier. For 
examnlejp^haring a counselor means we 
need to find c.iiy une qualified employe, 
and it is easier to hire someone when we 
can promise a full-time job. 

There's simply no limit to how closely 
school systems can work together. But to 
show you how far we've taken this con- 
cept, here's a partial list of the programs 
we've launched: 

I. Staff development. The Bluffs Com- 
munily Schools received only $574 in state 
funds last year for in-service training, 
which it pooled with the neighboring 
Meredosia school system to create a $1,274 
pool for hiring a consultant. Administra- 
tors from both school systems agreed on 
the training program and then brought 

Michael £ AUxander is superintendent of 
7>iopia (Illinois) Community Unii School Dis- 
triaNa 27. Robert G, Ro%ers is superintendent 
of Bluffs (Illinois) Community Unit School 
District Na 2. 
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their teachers together for joint staff 
development sessions. 

1. Social work. Illinois law requires 
school systems to provide a social worker 
to counsel students with family and per- 
sonal problems. For a cost of approxi- 
mately $3,600, t^e Bluffs school system 
shares a social worker with two other 
school systems. The Bluffs schools assume 
administrative responsibility for the coun- 
selor, while the other schools simply pay 
their share of actual costs. 

3. Speech therapy. Both the Bluffs and 
lYiopia schools are too small to afford (or 
even need) a fuil-time speech therapist. As 
a result, each school s:>^tem has estab- 
lished a partnership with a nearby school 
system to share the cost of employing a 
therapist. 

4. Vocational education. Several ven- 
tures currently are being tried in our area. 
The Winchester and North Greene 
schools share the heavy cost of an auto- 
mobile mechanics program, which re- 
quires not only a full-time teacher but bc- 
tN^ecn $80,000 and $100,000 in equipment. 

5. Cooperative purchasing. Three years 
ago, 20 school systems joined to purchase 
duplicating paper and copying Huid in 
bulk. On paper purchases alone, the 
TYiopia schools saved approximately 
$1,250. This year, more than 40 area 
schools will cooperate on additional pur- 
chases, and the TYiopia schools expect to 
save 30 percent on everything from paper 
towels to computer paper. 

6. Special education. At TYiopia, 31 
learning-disabled and 18 educable menial- 
ly handicapped students need special edu- 
cation services. Lacking the resources to 
hire five additional employes at salaries 
of roughly $25,000 apiece, plus provide 
classroom space and equipment, TYiopia 
began a joint program with Bluffs and 
another nearby system. (Some childrerii 
also attend a special education coopera- 
tive in the area.) Students are bused to 
these schools, which agreed to hire teach- 
ers and administer the program. Even with 
yearly transportation and tuition costs of 
$80,000, the TYiopia schools save an esti- 
mated $95,000 annually. 

7. Guidance services. Until recently, the 
Bluffs schools employed a guidance coun- 
selor on a on»/-day-a-weck basis, and the 



counselor. When both school systems 
needed to hire a new counselor, the two 
school boards agreed that TYiopia would 
hire a full-time empi;»ye and the two split 
the cost: Now lihjffs has the counselor for 
two days a week, Triopia for three dayj. 

8. Gifted program. As part of the 1985 
Illinois School Reform Act, all schools 
musi provide a gifted education program. 
Yet inadequate state funds were allotted. 
Last year. Bluffs received $1,628, and 
TYiopia received $2,680. Pooling their 
money with four nearby systems, the 
school; raised $15,433 to hire two half- 
time program coordinators who help par- 
tidpating schools start up gifted programs 
for students in graces 4, 5, and 6. At 
THopia, for example, a coordinator spends 
a half day each week supporting teachers, 
who themselves are assisted by parent 
volunteers certified as teachers and trained 
in gifted education. 

With any joint program^ of course, you 
must be prepared for problems. TVanspor- 
tation is often a core point when students 
are bused to another cite or employes 
rotate among schools. Conflicting school 
calendars or class schedules also are prob- 
lems. Our response: These ar? minor irri- 
tants, but we respect the schedule of a pro- 
gram's host school. Good organization 
usually minimizes any inconvenience. 

Perhaps more significant is the fact that 
working together requires school systenas 
to surrender some control over their stu- 
dents and programs. Some school board 
members are reluctant to take such steps, 
if oniy because it remotely suggests an 
opening for consolidation. Administrators 
also dislike surrendering control, and tax- 
payers can question why their tax dollars 
aren't sufficient to keep their children at 
home. In such situations, it's encumbent 
upon your school board to emphasize 
firmly that such cooperation benefits chil- 
dren and that this simple fact should be 
the primary issue in any debate. 

Organizing a joint program with neigh- 
boring schools can allow a small school 
system to expand its curriculum and stu- 
dent services and generally improve the 
educational quality of schools without 
rending its budget. Good planning is 
essential, but even more important is 
creativity. Almost anything is possible if 
your school board puts its mind to it— and 
is willing to pool its resources with other 
school boards that think the same way.O 

How do yo« rtle Ihb irt We? Ptetse lum lo :h€ 
rtply ctrd fidnf pig* 50 ind circle 109 If you 
think It's excellent, 110 If yoa think It's good, 
tnd /// i: yon Ihink It's loosy. Thinks. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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SURVIVAL TACTICS FOR RURAL EDUCATION 



Robert H. Decker 
Charles R. May 

Introduction 

One reality confronting many rural commu- 
mtjes IS declining enrollment; particularly, in 
grades 9 to 12. National figures record the peak 
year of public school enrollment, grades 9 to 12, 
as 1976. A 25% decrease from that peak is 
projected by 1989. For the regions that have 
declining enrollment (especially the Northeast 
and North-Central regions of the United States) 
the numbers might be as high as 40% (Stinard, 
1983). This decline will change the high school. 
School districts with one high school could face a 
disastrous situation if they cut back programs to 
meet financial constraints. Havingcnly one high 
school, those schools districts do not have the 
option of closing and consolidating cheir secon- 
dary school as they do at the elementary level. 
Yet, declining enrollment in secondary schools 
requires fundamental reassessment of the pur- 
pose of the high school and the role of the high 
school in the community. 

While implications of decline and change 
may be different for large and small" districts, 
common fears exist. Districts waose high school 
population is 2,000 or more can project a loss of 
500 to 1,000 students; they will be just as baffled 
as those whose ehroUment will drop from 1,000 
to 700 or 500 to 350 (Stinard, 1983). 

Many strategies and approaches are open to 
districts in making the high school fill the role 
that meets community reqtirements, with fewer 
students. One such strategy is Inter-District 
Sharing. 

Inter-District Sharingf 

Inter-district sharing is viewed by many as 
a solution whose time has arrived. As one super- 
intendent phrased it: "Sharing is a means to 
enable us to offer a comprehensive educational 
program, even if we can t have a comprehensive 
school" (Stinard, 1983, p. 10). 

Writings oa inter-district sharing are lim- 
ited. This concern is illustrated in a unique table 
entitled, '^A r!f>Tnpen(iUTn ^>f My\r^ School 
managers Thftv Adiu Rfc to Decline.'* in which 
only two of the forty-two documents addressed 
inter-district sharing (Stinard, 1983). 



Inter-district sharing is a relatively new 
alternative for rural school districts. In 1979, 
inter-district sharing was Introduced in the 
State of Iowa with the implementation of School 
Law 280.15, which stated that any two or ums. 
public school districts could jointly employ and 
share the services of any school personnel, or 
acquire and share the use of classrooms, labora- 
tories, equipment and facilities. Any classes 
made available to 
students in this man- 
ner would be consid- 
ered as complying with 
the requirements re- 
lating to the mainte- 
nance of the twelve 
grades of a school. 

InStinard's(1983) 
fouryear assessment 
of a seven county area 
in East Central, Iowa, 
he found that the 
' percentage of school 
districts who entered 
into an inter district 
sharing program in- 
creased from 230 to 49%. Administrators in 
approximately one-half of these school districts 
stated that they felt the need to do something 
different to improve their educational environ- 
ment. 

All sharing programs- do not look alike. 
Sharing strategies can be *"^ry different. Some 
schools might pool students in a single location, 
move teachers and administrators among schools, 
bring specialized facilities or equipment to schools 
on a rotating basis, or bring students and teach- 
ers together across large distances through tech- 
nological communication links. These coopera- 
tive ventures are utilized in varying degrees ac- 
cording to a particular school's needs. That need 
can range fromsharinga single course or activity 
to a school sending all of their students from one 
or more grade levels to another district for all or 
a large portion of the educational program. This 
allows schools to maintain their own school boards 
and sports identities. 




Robin H. Decker 
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Questions to Ask 

While many questions may be asked, some 
are more important than others when deciding to 
participate in a sharing program. School admin- 
istrators have engaged in sharing programs for a 
number of reasons. Inter-district sharing pro- 
grams have been the answer to many of these 
questions that have confronted administrators. 
These important questions are: (I) Do the teach- 
ers need an opportunity to learn new teaching 
methods? v2) Would the school like to offer more 
vocational experiences for students? (3) Does 
the school need qu&Mfled counselors' or special- 
ists? (4) Is the school unabl3 to offer students the 
opportunity to take two or three years o* science, 
math, foreign language, or English? (5) Is the 
school capable of offering special programs for 
the gifted and handicapped students? Where the 
response to any of these questions is **yes,'* shar- 
ing services might be the answer. 

Sharing Postibilitles 

The following are examples of types of inter- 
district sharing that are in use today within 
rural areas of the United States. 

1. Administrative and teacher sharing: Two 
or more districts share adrrinistrators 
and/or teachers in order to lower person- 
nel cost. Within these personnel, finan- 
cial arrangements are usually equalized 
on a percentage sharing basis. 

2. Sharing Facilities: Two or more districts 
share one set of facilities, either on an al- 
ternating basis or at the same time. In 
this type of sharing progr^ur,, an example 
might be that all 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade students frora district A attend 
scbjol in a buildii^^^ in a neighboring 
school district B, and the 7th , 8th, and 
9\h grade students from the neighboring 
district B attend school in a building in 
school district A« 

3. Activities Sharing: Two or more school 
districts combine their student bodies to 
field athletic teams, bands, or offer ac- 
tivities which might not otherwise be 
offered. These activities include sports 
as well as cheerleading and student 
newspaper involvemert. 

4. Technology Sharing: Two or more dis- 
tricts would share curricular offerings 




using satellite communications. Other 
types of technology that can assist in a 
sharing program might include micro- 
computer, slow scan, fiberoptic, and low 
power television capability. This type of 
communication system has gained and 
willcontinuetogain popularity with rural 
schools who are trying to reach a higher 
level of educational effectiveness. 

Conclusion 

Problems such as declining enrollment, 
a decline in classes being offered, and a lack 

of qualified staff tu 
teach classes are only 
a few of the immedi- 
ate concerns facing 
rural schools today. 
However, sharing 
indeed may be b f value 
to many schools who 
are looking for crea- 
tive waya to maintain 
or impii ove an educa- 
tional climate. Shar- 
ing may also be 
viewed by many small 
school districts as a 
last resort to the alternative that many commu- 
nities continually resist — consolidation. 

For those school districts who are searching 
for creative and innovative ways to meet the 
challenges ofdeclining enrollment and declining 
dollars, developing an inter-district sharing 
program could be an answer. For school districts 
who perceive their state legislature mandating 
more stringent educational standards and finan- 
cial incentives for larger student populations, 
sharing could be a possibility. For those school 
districts which are trying to maintain an exist- 
ing program and contintzs to exist in states where 
legislatures are mandating "bigge? is better,** 
may find some hope in developing a shariiig pro- 
gram. 

Whatever the reasons' forbecominginvolved 
with a sharing program, the most crucial ques- 
tion needs to be asked and answered. That 
question is, "What is this program going to do for 
our students?" Sharing can offer students a 
much*larger and well rounded education without 
taking away the small school atmosphere. 

Is sharing a cure-all for what is ailing school 
districts? Probably not! For those school dis- 
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tricts that are rooted in tradition, a sharing 
proposal may be unacceptable. 

Students are not going to be educated as 
students were educated fifty years ago. Rural 
communities need to maintain as many tradi- 
tions as possible but not at the expense of hinder- 
ing young people in acquiring knowledge to be 
able to compete for jobs in the 21st century. And 
on this basis, rural educators and communities 
need to look at alternative approaches to hfittsr 
educate their students. 

Robert H. Decker is an Assistor)t Professor /n 
The Departmer)t of Educotionol 
Administration and Counseling at The 
University of Northern Iowa. Cedar Falls. Iowa 



Charles R. May is a Professor in The 
Department of Curriculum and instruction at 
The University of Northern Iowa. Cedar Falls. 
Iowa. 
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Research in Rural EJucatton, VotumeJ, Number 1, 1988 

The Federated District— A Planning Model 
for Rural Schools 

Charles H. Sederberg^ 

The fedenced school discrct is a ccopenctve organizacional akemacive for lo^ enrollment rural distncts chac face future 
enrollment decline and/or fiscal exigency. This alternative is most feasible for adjacent dbtrico that serve small to medium 
size geographic areas. Salient charactenstics include local elementary attendance units, small regional high schools, a 
governing assembly with an executive committee from exirting school boards and a multiple district administrative team. 
The planning mo^ieluses hand or microcomputer spreadsheet calculations to simulate the organizational structure implications 
of cooperation among vanous combinations of existing elementary*$econdary districts. Use of the model incorporates a 
rational. data*ba^::d approach into what is essentially a political process. Accepunce of an adequate federated distnct 
organization would provide a larger framework for cooperation m planning and implementation of instruction, student 
support, plant fiacilit>-. transportation, administration and other services. 



THE FEDERATED DISTRIGT- 
A PLANNING iMODEL FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

Demographic, economic and educa' onal changes 
present unique challenges in planning for rural schools. 
Low enrollment rural districts which face further 
enrollment decline and/orfinancial exigency have three 
options, I) They can do nothing— allowing educational 
programs and distnct financial condition to deterionate 
until state intervention becomes necessary. 2) They can 
consolidate— being integrated into a new or existing 
larger school organizi:ion. 3) They can cooperate— 
working together to increase efficiency and educational 
program opportunity. 

The federated distnct planning model was developed 
to assist rural communities that wish to explore cooperative 
alternatives. Developmental activities are summarized 
i n following sections that describe 1 ) changes and trends 
to which the model responds, 2) assumptions and 
characteristics of a federated district, 3) planning 
procedures and 4) results of a simulated test. 



CHANGES AND TRENDS 

Research on rural school districts indicates both great 
diversity and common problems within state educational 
systems. Each planning efibrt requires a separate literature 
review to identify general state and unique local trends 
that affect rural schools. Many of the studies cited in this 
section were selected because of particular applicability 
to districts included in the simulated test of the federated 
distria planning model. 



1 ) Some rural school districts face continued enrollment 
decline. The most recent enrollment projections by the 
iMinnesota Department of Education projected school 
district enrollments through 1989-90. While projections 
indicated a 1.3 percent increase statewide, declines of 
9.2 percent in the northeast and 1.6 percent in the 
southwest and west central regions were projected. Seventy- 
six districts were expected to lose 10 percent or more of 
their enrollment duringthe 1984-85 to 1989-90 period.i 
A population projection by the State Demography Unit 
indicated that between 1990 and 2000, 30 ruraJ Minnesota 
counties will experience population decline. During 
this period, numbers of people in the 25 through 39 year 
child bearing age group will also decli;ie«^ Aging and 
loss of population in rural counties foreshadow enrollment 
decline for some rural districts, 

2) The economic base for local financial support of some 
rural schools is eroding. Causes and characteristics of the 
'*farm crisis** have oeen studied and reported widely. 
Dion and Raup reported a drop of 26 percent in estimated 
value of Minnesota farmland from 1984 to 1985. The 
1985 estimated value per acre of $686 represented a 48 
percent drop from a highpoint of S 1*3 10 per acre in 
l9Sl.^Stinson and Sigalla used an econometric model to 
assess the impact of decline in farm income in southwest 
Minnesota. Using the average of years 1974 through 
1977, a 5265 million drop in farr t income produced a) a 
fiir.her decline of 347 million in local income outside 
the agricultural sector, b) a loss of 3,650 full and part- 
t i m e jobs a nd a loss of $3 . 1 m illio n i n down tow n pro perty 
value.*^ Boody and Rivard identified second and third 
order social and economic effects of decreased farm 
income, high indebtedness and declining land value. 
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Among the numerous second and third order effects 
they Identified were tax delinquencvjocal budget crises 
and decreased tax resources -effects that have direc 
implications for local school financial support.5 

)^clwQlJ,sHctsplay an important economic role tn some 
-'^J^-o'n'nun^^^^^^^ An exploraton. study of the economTc 
role school districts in si.v selected rural Minnesota 
cou nties found that a, school district gross pay Jl'sTn^d 
from 4o to 9 . percent of state gross income earned in 
the county b school employee take-home pav ranged 
from 4./ to 9.9 percent of county retail salesf c) distHct 
employees constituted from 1.4 to J.2 percent of the 
county worktorcc. d) state education and property tax 
reliefaids returned from2».7 to 107.1 percent of i^ome 
and sales ta.ves collected in the countv and e) federal 
education aid returned from 1 .9 to 10. 1 percent of federal 
income ta.xes paid. Local realtors estimated thatsd.ool 
closing; could significantly reduce residential and com- 

T^esi finr'"v 'u "J" communities.6 
These findings highlighted the need to minimize the 
lass of secondar>- economic effects of school operations in 
restructuring niral districts. -"'onsin 

';^^l'^i^r.'' ^rr^^^^^ lor some n,ral distnc7. In 
IVS6-.S/. .Minnesota school districts were involved in 
painng arrangements. Anecdotal data indicated that a) 
pairing was most successful when declining district 
pool students to maintain e.Msting qualitv promms b 

finTncT'^^''^ P."""-^ arrangem'ents are'thSed 
hnancally and educationalh oy projected enrollment 
decline and c) painngone inadequate distnct with an^tJe 
does not automatically resu It in an effective and effic en 
ojanization.l structure. In 1987. 57 .Minnesota rira 
school districts were involved in shared superintenden 
""stTer "h"- rV^'^ "^'^'^ superintenSrn 

□Tent ■ h '^'""^ superintendent (5 

twn In ^. 1!"°"' '^^'"f ''"Perintendencies involved 
two low-enrollmen- rural districts (60 percent) c) most 
r«pondents ,60 percent, found multiple'distri« adl"° - 
ration more stressfu. and d) a majority (56 percen ) 

^'""'''■^ '^'■""■^^ ^clminisirative earn 
cTndi iZs'^h' '^""7 '"'^ 'r^^^^-'^ Under d«i,^bre 
conditions, the shared superintendent can be a workable 

Xr;"" ''"^ "'^ ^"^'■^'■^ overioad ^cu 

^vhen there are competing community expectations and 
multiple p^blems such as fiscal crises, bargaining im^^^^^^^ 

seated sL-£TS^'" 

J) Rural elemental attendance units should be local 
commumty schools A review of 25 studies addres^^ng 
elenientaiy school size found recommended mi ^ 
enroll ment sizes ranging from 1 75 to 720 student 
studies assumed a school organizatiofla!-^cti 
need not contend with low student densit^nd thefSore 

1".°^ f •PP''"'''^ '° ^^'"s- One study 

t jnd that school size was not an important factor in 
achievement when school socio-economic status n3 
abilitj- syere controlled." The research on elementary 
school size indicates that small graded, combha ,0" 



flLtZZ^A r =le^ent.ry schools mav require 

alternative delivery systems for special seryices' but that 
they would not nece^arily be educationally neffe tiv ' 

regtonalhgh schools m some rural areas. Enrollment size >s 
a critical actor in high schools that use . trad tbn 
g^de-!evel. subject-matter, classroom group de ve^ 
s^^stem. Some minimum number of students is'^.eeded ^ 
a) generate suffi, lent revenue for employment of speciaN 
ized teach_e_rs and b) justify offering elective couKs A 
^eyle^v of /. studies reported recommended minTmum 
S^Z'S^ '^'^^ enrollmentT ranging 

was due to° rhf " ^^^-^t-'ity in these finc^ng! 

was due to the nature of distr.cts studied, educational 
programs offered and socio-econ..nic character srics o 
the communities served. The reviewers evaded he 
minimum size issue by concluding: 

ranginjf in sizes irom small to large.** ^^"r mscnoois 

found'S'o "'""i- °^ P"'^'*'" ^^""^ foundation aid 
tound that, on the average, as Minnesota secondary 
enrollments drop below 374 students in grades 7-^ 

cnm°n\"P'"'"" '"^^"="■"8 difficulty in offering 
comprehensive programs.'O .A study using simulated 
m^ter schedules hdicated that SOO'studenl in g ades 
/-L was the minimum enrollment size for a specified 
comprehensive program with an "idea!" teacher licensure 

choic^i?" P""'" °f ""'''""^ ^0"f^e 

A recent Minnesota Department of Education study 
used an average program cost model to estimate the 
pTcJIfn <rRPr' """'^"'^ "'='"PP°" ^f^^State Board of 
enrX V u"™"'" P"'^'" districts with 

enrollments of a half section ( 1 5 or fewer students) one 
section ( 6 to 30 students) and two sections "1 to "S 

study fo. Ia^^^-xx'^^u^ the 
study found. For all eighty-seyen districts, the selected 

" In'Th""' " 'r expenditure 
suggests. In the case of one section per gi de districts 

anne"?-V°""^' • ("pectedfrey'lnues ^00" 

appear to besufficient tocover projeaed model e.xpendi- 
tures for 40 of these 47 districts." Of 65 tv/o-section 
distncts. 43 (66 percent) did not have sufficien Texpec d , 
^enue to cover e.xpected expenditures under !he moJel 
Keasons forcontinued financial sumval ofsmall districts 
with inadequate revenue included a) below average sal- 
aries b) fe>ver staff than suggested by the model, c 
in.nm ."^f • ^'^"?l°«"y ^PP^vcc levies, d) interest 
income, e) reduction of fund balances, f) sharing arrange- 
ments with other districts and g) not meemig SBE 
minimum program requirements.'^ The study did not 
fnK f '"'"™"'";.=^°ndary school size. Zt can be 
nfer ed from the findings that secondary schools u.th 
two sections (31 to 60 students) per gr.-:de or fewer 

nrnKi"" ^''P'" Programmatic and financial 
problems in offering a basic educational program under 
current Minnesota school finance formulas 
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Communications technology (sateilite» cable and micro- 
wave television J has been proposed as an alternative to 
school district r<;organization. No research was found on 
the effect of technolog>' on minimum secondary school 
^ize. Anecdotal data indicate that a) interactive television 
has allowed sor e small schools to offer low incidence 
elective courses such as advanced mathematics and foreign 
language, b) quality televised instruction requires special 
preparation and production support, c) regular and 
widespread use is needed for cost efficiency and d) subjects 
areas that require student '*hands-on** participation do 
not lend themselves to televised instruction. While 
communications technology offers potential for curriculum 
improvement it does not address the issue of adequate 
organizational structure. 

7) Some rural school districts are ''unJer-aJministerrJ, " 
Carter stated 



"... there are few areas of j;reaCer disagreement between a 
superintendent and board memben than the number of personnel 
required to carrying on central office operations."'^ 

Increased management expectations of local school dis- 
tricts during the past 20 years have included collective 
bargaining, modified accrual budgeting and accounting, 
education of all children with handicaps, monitoring 
le-'^ner outcomes and computerized data processing and 
reporting. Large districts responded to increased man- 
agement expectations by employment of administrative 
staff such as personnel di.'ectors, accountants and other 
specialists. The local administrative capacity of small 
rural districts has remained virtually unchanged. In a 
literature review, Benham, Capehart, Nolley and Seawell 
identified the seven essential functions of the district 
central office as administration of a) instniction, b) business, 
c) staff-personnel, d) pupil-personnel, e) educational 
research, 0 general oversight and g) ichool-community 
relations.''* Literature included in this review was pub- 
lished between 19SJ and 1972. The essential functions 
are probably still v<ilid, but might he conceptualized 
differently in the light of current t-^emessuch as, incipals 

instructional leaders, decentralized (site) management, 
increased competency and autonomy for K^achcrs and 
school adminiscraticn information systems. 

%) Adequate administrative staffing is essential for ejfective 
school orgamzational structures. Without distinguishing 
between elementary and secondary schools, a recent 
staffing adequacy study reported a mean of 359.4 students 
per building level administrator with a range of 206 to 
5C1 between the 10th and 90th percentiles among 204 
very smsll (300 to 2,409 students) school districts. The 
same study reported a mean of 20.4 teachers per building 
administrator with a range from 13.5 to 29.0 between 
the 19th and 90th percentiles.^^ A doctoral study of 30 
randomly selected Virginia public school systems with 
6,000 or fewer students reported a mean of 2.63 1 district 
central office staff per th'^usand students. Capehart *s 
extensive review of litert*ure on central office staffing for 
small districts found 1 .5 central office administrators per 
thousand students to be the minimum acceptable staffing 



ratio.>6 The most rect..* study of district central office 
staffing ratios found a mean r-ident to district central 
office staffing ratios of 556.5 to 1 with a range of 233 to 
948 to 1 at the 1 0th and 90th percentiles m a sample of 
212 very small ( 300 to 2,499 students) districts. The data 
also indicated that districts with higher per student 
expenditures tended to employ more administrative staff.' " 



ASSUMPTIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Three basic assumptions undergirded development 
of the federated district planning model. These assump- 
tion: ^ere: 

1 ) Planning for cooperative organizational alternatives 
should be based on projected enrollments and include 
allowances for decline beyond the forecast period to 
sustain cost-efficiency and organizational stability over 
time. Small-scale cooperative arrangements that meet 
immediate needs may be short-term** band-aid" solutions 
that reduce stability and confidence in the school system. 

2) Effective medium to long range educational planning 
must attempt to respond to trends and changes in the 
environment external to school organizations. Of particular 
importance are demographic trends that suggest numbers 
and needs of future students and economic trends that 
point toward future local capacity to support schools. 
The pilot test used base*year general fund expenditure 
per weighted pupil unit as an estimate of capacity to 
support schools. The relationship between district revenue 
and expenditure is more important than absolute estimates 
of dollar amounts in the model. 

3) An adequate organizational structure is essentia! 
for representing the educational interests of rural 
communities and providing a vehicle for continued 
planning and implementation of instmction, student 
support services, plant facilities, transportation and 
administrative semces. Formal organizational r.truauie 
provides a framework w»thin which individuals and 
groups can work together. 

The goals jind characteristics envisioned for the federated 
district included the following: 

1 ) Small ^aded, conibi aw*-'**grade or ungraded ele- 
mentary attendance u,, woaid be operated in each 
town; keeping children close to home, eliminating 
undesirably long bus rides and minimizing the loss of 
secondary economic effects of school operations. An 
elementary director/principal would supervise ^tvera! 
attendance units. 

2) The federated district would operate one or more 
area secondary (grades 7- 12) schools of sufficient enroll- 
ment size to provide ci prehensive programs and to 
j'jstify employment of a full-time principal. 

3) An assembly made up ot elected school boards from 
all federated district members would be the governing 
body or *big school board" for the federated district. .\n 
w.xecutivt committee of the assembly with representation 
frc ^ch member district would be established to per- 
form routine monthly school board tasks on behalf of the 
assembly. The assembly and executive committee organt 
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zation would provide a unified governance structure 
with broad participation in local control. 

4) A general superintendent would a) report to the 
executive committee and the assembly and b) direct the 
activities of an administrative team with specialized skills 

manai^?,"fi '"^'=^^'=">'"'=n"l relations), ii) resource 
management finance, personnel and fixed assets) and 
;^'J^^^^°"JJ"bility (informationsystem^ .nonitoringand 

5) Regional educational service units would continue 
to provide instructional support, staff development, low 
incidencespecial education and similar services. Federated 
distnas could make more effertive use of regional sen-ices. 

PLANNING .MODEL PROCEDURES 

The following steps were used in thesimulated test of 
the federated district planning model. Adaptations mav 
be required for use in oflier states. The procedures mav 
be performed by hand calculation or with the aid of a 
microcomputer spreadsheet. 

1. Speciiy the following initial federated district organi- 
zational parameters. 

a. Number of students per elementarv principal. 

b. .Vlinimum size of secondary school'to be admin- 
istered by one fiiH time principal. 

c. FTE administrative staff for district central office 
tunctions. 

1) General superintendent. 

2) Deputy superintendent. 

3) Business manager. 

4) Personnel director. 

5) Curriculum director. 

6) Other. 

d. Level of enrollment decline bevond five-year 
projection not requiring organizational restruc- 
turing. 

e. Acceptable proportion of general fiind revenue 
to be appropriated for all administration programs. 

t Acceptable proportions of administration program 
appropriations for building and district central 
office administration. 
2. Collect or calculate data for the planning model. 

a. Identify all districts that are potential members 
of a contiguous federated district. 

b. Estimate a base year unit cost for each building 
and district central office administration program 
identified in Steps la, b and c. 

c. Collect the following data for each potential 
federated district member: 

1 ) Base year enrollment in grades K, 1-6, 7-12 

2) Five-year enrollment projections for grades 
ft.. 1-0. (or enrollment historv and census 
data for making the projeaions). 

3) Base year general fund expenditure. 

d. Calculate .veighted pupil units if used for state 
revenue distribution. 

e. Calculate a planning projected enrollment for 
each potential federated district member by ^ 



multiplying the decline factor in Step Id times 
Step^2c2 P~j'«'='^ enrollments obtained in 

f. Calculate planning weighted pupil units bv multi- 
plying planning projected enrollments obtained 
in Step 2e times student weighting factors ( if used 
in distribution of revenue). 
3. Combine potential federated districts and/or adjust 

parameters until organizational structure parameters 

in otep 1 are met. 

a. Estimate building, central office and total adminis- 
tration program required appropriation using a 
plausible tnal numb.r of potential federated distria 

ril^rSr J "^il!."^' ^"""''"^"t from Step 2e, ratios 
and FTE data from Steps la, b and c and estimated 
cost data from Step 2b. 

b. Estimate federated district general fiind revenue 

?S J'f expenditures from 

«ep Zci and planning enrollment from Step 'e 

c. Estimate general bind appropriations for all 
administration programs (Step le times Step 3b) 
and appropriations for building and district level 
administration programs (Step If times Step 3 b) 

d. Compare estimated required federated district 
building, central office and toral administration 
program appropriations (Step 3a) with available 
federated district allocations (Step 3c). An excess 
ot required administration program appropria- 
tions over available allocations indicates tharth- 
organizational structure does not satisfy budgetan^ 
requirements of the parameters established in 
otep I. 

e. Recycle the model with other combinations of 
potential federated district members and/or 
adjusted organizatfonal parameters until one or 
more adrquate and acceptable organizafional 
structures is identified. 

RESULTS OF A SIMULATED TEST 

A simulated test of the federated district planning 
model was conducted using 20 school districts serving 
all or part of ten rural counties in southwestern Minnesota 
The planning model was programmed into an Apple- 
works™ spreadsheet to facilitate changing organizational 
pararnetere and combining pv^^ential federated district 
niembers. The convenience of the spreadsheet prompted 

mQllTc ''"f d«criptive data ( area. 

1980 U.S. Censu^ FTE professional staff, unappropriated 
hind balance, adjusted assessed valuation and bended 
debt) to be incorporated into computer generated- profiles 
of alternative federated district configurations. 

The spreadsheet program made it easv to recycle the 

modd many times using different organiiational'p2fam- 
fters and potential member districts. One limitadci. of 
the simulated test was the lack of involvement bv 
repr«entatives from potential member districts who 
would have added realistic political, vested interest 
and local preference dimensions. The oi^nizational 
^r;imeters used in the final run included the following- 
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a. Elementary student to principal ratio— 500:1. 

b. MiniiT (Ti secondary enrollment (grades 7-12) to 
principal ratio— 450:1. 

c. One FTE central office administrators each— super- 
intendent, business manager and director of per- 
sonnel. 

d. Allowance for enrollment decline beyond five-year 
projection— 10 percent. 

e. Proportion of general fund expenditure for adminis- 
tration— 10 percent. 

f. Proportion of administrative expenditure for build- 
ings— 75 percent. 

g. Proportion of administrative expenditure for central 
offic2— 25 percent. 

The smahi^st federated district profile that satisfied all 
model parameters included eight existing districts with 
K-12 enrollments ranging from 142 to 568 students. 
Projected enrollments for these member districts would 
decline from 4,119 to 3,9% in the next five years. 
Combining base year datafc hesc eight districts indicated 
that they would have had a general fund expenditure of 
about 311.719,000, an adjusted assessed valuation of 
$175,142,000, an existing bonded debt of 53,974.000 
and an unreserved fund balance of 51,284,000. Were 
these eight districts to accept the federated district model, 
they would maintain an elementar}' attendance unit in 
each town, but operate no more than five regional 
secondary schools instead of the present eight. 

Further study of federated district feasibility and policy 
implications are needed. The federated district plannifig 
model is, at best, a first step. An adequate organizational 
structure is a means toward the end of providing a 
' jmcwork oi vehicle for aggregating and deploying 
financial, personnel and fixed asset resources to deliver 
educational services. Within the Cvntext of a federated 
district organization plan, subsequent supporting plans 
for mstruccional fupport, student support, co-curricular, 
foodser«;ice, transportation, plant operation, debt service 
and other programs are necessary components of a 
comprehensive planning effort. 

State education agency approval of local federated 
district plans should be required in fulfilling the state 
constitutional mandate for a uniform system of public 
schools and advancing the state's collective interest in 
quality education. The approval process would provide 
for a) enforcement of minimum standards or acceptable 
ranges adopted by the Legislature or '.he State Board of 
Education, b) insure that "islands** of educational 
uepri V ation wou Id not occur betwef.n federated districts 
and c) provide third party review of plan feasibility. 
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What are the existing and recommended sizes for schools and 
school districts in the United Slates, and how can the shortcomings 
ot being too small or too large be overcome' This summary of the 
literature cn the size issue answers these questions and provides a 
wealth of information and recommendations that can help admmis 
trators determine optimum school and district sizes 

Existing elementary schools have an average enrollment of 401 
pupils, while the average secondary school has 751 students Urban 
and larger school districts, as expected, tend to have larger schools 
than do rural and smaller districts 

Minimum, optimum, and maximum school sizes, as recom- 
mended by researchers and practitioners, vary widely Recommen- 
dations for elementary schools, for example, range as follows 
minimum sizes -175 to 720 pupils, optimum sizes - 3S0 to 720. and 
maximum sizes - 350 to 1.500 Recommendations for middle, lumor 
high, and senior high schools vary similarly 

This publication reviews seventy»f ive studies conoucted to deter 
mine optimum senior high school size The numerous studies are 
classified and discussed according to the measures of quality used, 
such as per.pupil expenditure, pupil achievement, curriculum offer- 
ings, special services, pupil and staff relations, and success after 
high school 

The inadequacies of small schools can be minimized in numer- 
ous ways. If only one teacher is available for several advanced 
coi"ses, for example, multiple classes similar to the one-room 
school can be utilized. Technological advances such as pro- 
grammed instruction or computer-assisted instruction might also 
help Students can be enrolled m supervised correspondeni -» 
courses or on»the-job training, orminicourses on specialized topics 
may be taught. 

The primary strategy for minimizing the problems of a large 
school is to break the school into various "houses" or "schools- 
withirva-school/' Included are sixteen tables and an extensive 
bibliography. 

) ERIC Clearinghouse on Educaliorul Mainagcmenl. 

J School Size: A Reassessment of the Sma// School 
Research Action 3rief Number 20, Eugene. Oregon 
Univenitv of Oregon, 1981 4 pages. ED number not yet 
assigned. 

"The optimum school size «^ the one that supports thp kind of 



education the community wants at a cost it is willing to pay This 
sensible conclusion contrasts sharply with the near consensus 
among educational policy-makers of recent decades that bigger 
schools are better schools. 

After tracing the dramatic success of the school consolidation 
movement this Research Action Brief surveys empirical evdenre 
on school size (mostly high schools), finds most of it unreliable an(' 
concludes that school leaders in search of the be;t school vzt 
should look beyond the research to the preferences of their publics 

Research supporting the arguments that larger schools are 
cheaper and more educationally comprehensive abounds But 
much of this evidence favonng larger schools cannot withstand the 
stress of critical examination Many of the studies are improperly 
controlled, methodologically unsound, or take too narrow a view of 
the size issue. For example, a positive relationship between larger 
size and student achievement was found by several studies but 
when later studies controlled for students' intelligence or 
socioeconomic class, the relationship disappeared 

Despite these flaws, there is reason to conclude that 'the 
optimum range of high schools in terms of cost effectiveness is 
probably in the neighborhood of 1.600 to 1.700 <t-jdents. give 
take a hundred." There are many local factors tfiat must be taken 
into account, however, when applying this range to a particular 
school. 

In a time when school closure* elicit strong negative public 
feeling, school administrators should see in the school size issue an 
opportunity to recapture support b\ a public that still prefers small 
neighborhood" schools. Some of tl>€ obvious limitations of small 
schools-such as staff inflexibility, ',ack of specialists, and limited 
resources— can be overcome by a little imagination and footwork 
In terms of economy, 'efficiently run small schools can cost about 
the same as inefficiently run large schools" In the end. school 
officials "need to be as concerned with parent and community 
perceptions of the quality of the schools as they are with such issues 
as comprehensiveness and costs per student" 

Fox, wniUm Relationships between Sizeof School 
and School Districts and the Cost of Educatiory loch 
nical Bulletin No. 1621. Washington. DC Fro- 
nomics. Statistics, and Cooperatives Service. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, 1980. 33 pages ED 187 029 ^ 

In 1930. there were 128.000 public school districts and 7f^:m) 
public elementary and secondary schools in the United Stntps In 
1970. despite a doubling of public school enrollment, the nnmb^»f oJ 
distncts had decreased to fewer than 17,000 and the number 
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schools to (ess than 90.000 

The consolidation movement assumed that larger schools and 
districts would provide increased ec(^nomy and efficiency in the 
delivery of education. Intensive research on the relationship 
between cost of education and school size, however, was not begun 
until the late 1950s, and this research, says Fox, has given incon- 
sistent results To help explain some of the inconsistencies in this 
research and to draw some overall conclusions from it. Fox here 
examines the theoretical, methodological, and empirical bases of 
over thirty studies on the issue of size economies m education. 

Per pupil school costs appear to be characterized by a U-shaped 
average cost curve," states Fox. meaning that "optimum** school 
Sizes apparently do exist Optimum size, however, depends on other 
factors, such as population density Thus, studies conducted in rural 
areas found smaller optimum sizes than did studies conducted in 
urban areas, which found optimum high school sizes of between 
1.400 and 1.800 pupils 

Numerous weaknesses exist m nearly all these studies, however, 
states Fox. **The theoretical underpinnings of nearly all of the inter- 
pretable studies are deficient and some may suffer from data diffi- 
culties,'* he states. Thus, though the existence of size economies 
appea s certain, the weaknesses in each study "raise doubts about 
the ex. iCt size of any economies ** 

Otl-er difficulties also exist. Many studies do not consider how 
othei costs— such as transportation— change with school size Size- 
economy *'may also depend ^/on whether new buildings will be 
constructed or whether students will be redistributed among exist* 
mg schools." Finally, quality of life (for example the existence of 
neighborhood schools) and quality of education must be consid- 
ered in determining optimum school size 
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Guthrie, Jam^ vV. "Organizational Scale and School 
Success ** EdvQitional £va/uat/on and Po/tcy 
>Ana/ys's, 1. 1 (Januar/ Februar/ 1979), pp 17-27 E) 
207 325 
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The school console tion movement," states Guthrie, "perhaps 
reflects one of th6 most avvesome and least publicized government 
tal changes to occur in this nahon during the twentieth century In 
this excellent and well-written article, Guthrie recounts the histori- 
cal development of the consolidation movement, examines closely 
some of the research evidence regarding school and dlstr'it size, 
and suggests a number of strategies for future research on the size 
issue. 

Between 1930 ar^d 1972, the number of school districts in the 
nation decreased eightfold and the total number of schools 
decreased threefold, while the nation's school population doubled 
Most of the decrease m the number of schools was due to the 
elimination of one-teacher schools, which Guthrie calls '*the modal 
experience in 1930 ** 

The justification provided by policy-makers for this grand "meta 
morphosis** of the nation*$ educijtlonal system v^as that larger 
schools would be more economically efficient and would provide 
better ir^struction than would smaller schools Cost savings were to 
result from operating fewer administrative units and from purchas- 
ing supplies centrally 

Several recent studies have pointed out, however, that most scale 
economy studies using rural schools have failed to take transporta- 
tion costs into account Savings garnered from centralized purchas* 
ing may also be subsequently lost by increased school distnct 
distributional costs. "Evidence in favor of cost savings associated 
with larger size schools and school districts is, at best, ambiguous. ' 
Guthrie concludes, especially in rural areas where consolidation 
has been most dramatic 

For nandicapped students, larger schools do appear to offer 
distinct advantages in the form of specialized services t5ut for 



"normal'* students, Guthrie maintains, the "advantage^ of size so 
strongly proclaimed by consolidation advocates are j dom sup- 
ported empirically.** Again, * Evidence that "bigger better** is 
ambiguous. Guthrie concluaes by outlining a **school scale 
research agenda.** 

^ Hess, FriU; Martin, Wilfred: Parker, Doiuld; jckJ 
S) Beck, lerry. "School Size and Its Effects on Achieve- 
ment and Other ErJucational Issues.** Chapter 1 of 
hsues m Education; A Oocumerted look at Seven 
Current Topics, compiled by Fritz Kess and others. 
pp. 1-21. 1976. ED 158 392. 

' Is bigger really better, or do good things come in small 
packages?** This question has been debated for decades by educa- 
tors with arguments more often then not based on intuitive specula- 
tion rather than on researched facts. But a good deal of empirical 
research has been conducted on the relationship of school size to 
acade^nic, economic, institutional, and psychological factors. In 
this paper. Hess, Martin, Parker, and Beck review the methodolo- 
gies and results of a large number of these studies and draw some 
general conclusion; from them. 

The preponderance of existing research has focused on "the 
connection, or lack of it, between school size and such academic 
factors as pupil achievement success in subsequent education, and 
range of curriculum offerings,'* state the authors. Many studies 
found no significant relationship between school size and pupil 
achievement. Others, however, found that larger schools produced 
better results. Tho available research, conclude the authors, sug- 
gests that larger schools, within **reasonable upper limits.** are 
**conducive to higher levels of pupil achievement than their smaller 
counterparts.** 

Researchers have found little relationship between school 5ize^^ 
and subsequent pupil success or failure, when differences in ment<^^M 
ability of students were adjusted for. Definitive relationships, how^Br 
ever, exist between school size and range of curriculum offerings. 

In economic terms, the authors state. *'the bigger equals better 
adage has a basis in research." As with academic factors, a variety 
ot optimum Sizes have been proposed by researchers, but m general 
larger schools seem to be more cost efficient. 

Researchers generally acknowledge that close staff-pupil rela- 
tionships can be more easily achieved in smaller schools. Other 
researchers have demonstrated that "smaller high schools were 
more conducive to participating, emotionally healthy student 
populations.'* 

Most existing research, the authors conclude, indicates that 
larger institutions, in general, are often more desirable Efforts 
should be made, however, "to compensate for psychological and 
emotional factors In such schools.** 

Hickcox, Edward, and Burston, Geoffrey. "The Ques- 
tion of Size.** Education Canada, 13, 3 (September 
19731 PP> 41-43. E] 088 789. 

Research has not yet revealed— nor is it likely to reveal— an 
"optimum" sc hool or system size. The work done on the »estion of 
organizational size. Hickcox and Burston point out. **other than 
articles based on a fuzzy idealism or some sort of idealogical bias, 
shows, in a convincing fashion, thai there is little relationship 
between size of system, school or class, and any productivity 
measures/* 

Some studies do indicate that size— "in combination with 
myriad of other f?.ctors**— does have some effect on outi 
measures But because of the complex relationships, '*no one so 
has been able to isolate the effect of size in any significant way*' 

Hickcox and Burston believe that the central concern of adminis 
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trators should be the learning relationship between teacher ant 
student ''The administrative structure, no matter what the size, 
must support that relationship," they state Ihus. educational 
policy-makers and administrators "should focus their energies not 
on how large schools should be. but on how to organize them, given 
a particular size." 

When decisions about school or system size must be made, 
administrators should consider other factors besides cost and 
student development Geographical factors— such as population 
den$it>*~should be taken into consideration. Likewise, history and 
tradition, as weli as political considerations, may be important. But 
"size per se is not the crucial factor." the authors emphasize. "Other 
factors important to the learning situation have to be taken into 
consideration." 



Huling, Leslie. "How School Size Affects Student 
Participation. Alienation." NASSP Bulletin. 64. 438 
(October 1980). pp. 1M8. E) 232 068. 
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Do students in small high schools participate in extracurricular 
activities more than students in large high schools? Are students in 
small schools less "alienated"? According to Hullng. educational 
research and literature indicate that the answer to both iK se 
questions is yes. 

One researcher, for example, found that only 32 percent of the 
students in large (1.500 or more students) schools participated in 
one or more school activity, while in medium-sized schools 
(600-1,499 students). 76 percent participated. The reason for ii 
difference is that smaller schools have about the same number of 
extracurricular activities available «s do larger schools and. thus, a 
larger proportion of students in small schools can fill "positions of 
responsibility." As one researcher put it. in small schools students 
are "generally less expandable." 



Another study discussed by HuIing examined marginal ' 
student* m different-si»ed schools In small schools, margmal 
students "were similar to their regular schoolmates in the sense of 
obligation they fellloward participating ^ school activities" In 
large schools, however, marginal students, as a group, reported 
"little, if any. sense of obligation." 

Student alienation, huling points out. is difficult to measure 
precisely, but some studies shed indirect light on the relationship 
between school size and student alienation In general, these 
studies indicate that "students in small schools are less alienated 
than students in large schools." 



McGuffey, Carroll W., and Brown. Carvin L. "The 
Relationship of School Size md Rate of School Plant 
Utilization to Cost Variations of Maintenance and 
Operation." American Educational Research journal 
15. 3 (Summer 1978). pp. 373-78. E} 189 652. 



Does the per-pupit cost of maintaining and operating a school go 
down as school population rises? At what leve! of desigu capacity 
does the per-pupil cost of maintenance and operation (M&O) reach 
a minimum? 

To find out McCuffey and Brown lapped tK* computer banks of 
the Atlanta (Georgia) public school system, which hold data on 
school populations and cost of school plant ope ralians. Altogether, 
they examined twenty-three high schools and thirty-three elemen- 
tary schools. 

Independent variables included the size of each school and the 
utilization rale of each school — computed by dividing the school's 
population by the design capacity of the school plant The depend- 
enl variable— pupil cost for M&O— included "maintenance 
materials, labor, custodial supplies, custodian salaries, all utilities, 
and miscellaneous items normally charged to maintenance and 
operations fiscal accounts." 

As expected, larger schools had a significantly lower per-pupil 
cost of M&O than did small scIkxjIs. High rates plant utilization 
also led to significantly lower per-pupil M&O costs. Both relation- 
ships v^re stronger for secondary schools than for elementary. 

The lowest predicted per-pupil cost of running secondary and 
elementary schools in Atlanta \^ould be achieved by Of)erattng 
them at 114 percent and 135 percent of their design capacities, 
respectively. However, schools should not necessarily be operated 
above 100 percent of their design, the authors warn, because their 
study did not consider such pertinent factors as the potential for 
group conflict and the violation of individual space requirements in 
overcrowded schools. 
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Ratsoy, Eugene W., and Bumbarger, Chester S. 
"School Size. Cost and Quality." Canadian Adminis- 
trator, 15. 5 (February 1976), pp. 1-5. El 138 044. 



The "deification of bignf?ss in education" has led to efforts to 
consolidate educational systems in both the United States and 
Canada. Because of declining enrollments, population sparsity. and 
geographical barriers, however, small schools will persist and may 
even grow more numerous in the future. In this monograph, Ratsoy 
and Bumbargef compare small and • ^ schools and recommend 
some steps for overcoming the disadvantages of small schools. 

Several studies show that "in general, the smaller the schoci. the 
less well-prepared is the staff In temis of degrees held. yr*ars of 
experience or certificate held." Staff members in small schools, 
however, take on a broader range of tasks, and teachers of levi leach 
outside their area of speclalizatkKi. 

The curriculum offered in larger schools, state the aulK-jrs. is 
broader. On the other hand, a greater percentage of sludenis in 
small high schools participate in extracurricular activities than do 
students in large schools. 
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Research comparing >tuaent acnie^ ement it, small and large 
schools IS contlictmg. at (east m part due to riawed experimental 
design A recent studv or schools m Saskatchewan, however, round 
that there were no significant relationships between performance 
on the Canadian Test or Basic Skills and such organizational factors 
as Size of school ^.ze .'>^ ^la^sroom enrollment, class and grade 
organizanon. or transDortation to «chooi 

Se\eral :>tudies ^now ^a: xr^ail >chools cost more per pupil to 
operate and manv >tatC4 and orovmces provide extra runds ror 
>mail schools Suggestions ror improving >mail schooib include the 
ubQ or itinerant >pec>aii^t personnel such as coaches and art and 
drama instructors, expansion or iibrarv resources ror independent 
study, greai^r numbers or extracurricular activities, and work 
experience programs m cooperation with iocai industries 
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Schneider, Barbara L Amef/ca'5 Small Schools. Unh 
versitv ParK. New Mexico. ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Rural Education and Small Schools. New Mexico 
State University. 1960. 53 pages. ED 187 508 

"Are small schools better' places for educating elementary and 
secondary school students. " Schneider asks, or have Americans 
simply adopted 'big 'j small" as the latest panacea for improving 
education? To shed light on this question. Schneider here examines 
the diversity of small schools and reviews the research that identi- 
fies the strengths and weaknesses of small sch^ls. 

Small schools are usually regarded as synG../mous with rural 
public schools, says Schneider, yet the matter is not that simple. A 
variety of "small" schools exist, not only in rural areas, but in urban 
and suburban areas as welL Publicly funded small schools include 
rural schools. Indian schools, schools for American depenc!ents 
overseas, alternative schools, and special schools for the mentally 
and physically handicapped. Privately funded small schools 
include religious and nonreligious schools, boarding schools, and 
academies. 

So do small schools provide a better educational experience? 
Unfortunately, says Schneider, the answer to that question is hard 
to come by There is onU a srr.all amount of research exploring the 
relationship between school size, economics, and quality of educa- 
tion, and most of this research is inconclusive or inconsistent. 
Schneider reviews some of this research and concludes that before 
policy-makers jump on the small school bandwagon, they should 
carefully consider the strengths and weaknesses of small schools. 



Sher. Jonathan P., and Tompkins. Rachel B. Ecorcm, 
£ff/c/encv. and Equahtv The Vfvths or Rural Schooi 
and Dtstnct Consolidation Washington D C 
National Institute of Education. 1976, 47 pages E 
135 507 

Rural school and district consolidation ha*, been the mosi Suc- 
cessfully implemented educatior^! policv or the past fiftv vears 
state Sher and Tompkins Although not entirely devoid of woah the 
strengths of the movement have been ^jreatlv exaggerate^, .ts 
weaknesses often ignored and its overall ments as a strategy for 
educational reform and imp Ovement grievouslv overstated and 
'^old " In what is perhaps the best cntical analysis or the schooi 
consolidation movement to date, Sher and Tompkins here openiy 
anack the research evidence, the rationale, and the 'mvlhs ' 
supporting rural school consolidation. 

l>chool consolidation has been and continues to be implemented 
with enthusiasm, a fact that would lead one to expect the empirical 
evidence supporting consolidation to be overwhelming. But it is 
not. state these authors. The evidence is incomplete: the research is. 
with rare exception, methodologically unsound: and the conclu- 
sions of the studies on consolidation are"atbest. inconclusive, and. 
at worst, simply incorrect" 

The authors question the "myth of economy" on the basis that 
most studies have failed to acknowledge d/seconom/es or scale- 
particularly m areas of transportation and purchasing— that often 
dimmish or totally negate economies of scale. "The point is not that 
economies of scale are norvexistent in rural education, but rather 
that they must be considered in conjunction with existing dis- 
economies." 

The authors then examine the "myth of improved quality." The 
work of lames Bryant Conant— whose 1959 study of the American 
high school was a powerful stimulus for consolidation— is closel^^ 
examined. After using some of Conants own data to undf'^.nne ^^^^B 
arguments. Shef and Tompkins conclude thatConanf s central con^^ 
elusion IS "certainly incomplete and probably incorrect" Other 
research evidence— including the 1966 Coleman report— is 
marshalled as evidence tnat school size is not significantly corre- 
lated with student achievement 

The authors conclude wiu^i an illuminating discussion of why the 
assertions of the consolidation movement went unchallenged for so 
long. They emphasize throughout a balanced approach to the 
consolidation question and (he primary importance of local circum- 
stances in determining the extent of rural consolidation. 
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AbramowKz. Su»a '*The Dilemma of Decline'* 
Paper presented at the National Association of State 
Boards of Education annual meeting. Williamsburg. 
Virginia, October 1979 13 pages ED 184 233 

In the early i970s. declining enrollments caught many educators 
off guard Currently, "lost districts are still experiencing decline, but 
in other distncts within the same state or region, enrollments might 
bfc increasing. In short, growth and decline are occurring simul- 
taneously and many distncls dont know what to expect next 
These conditions, states Abraniowitz. point out the need for 
improved educational managemer^^ partrcularly planning. In this 
document, Abramowitz outlines some of the actions that state 
governments could take to aid local districts in managing decline 

Most district managers are unable to make accurate predictions 
of future enrollments ber.iuse of difficulties m obtaining and 
utilizing data about population .nd economic trends llhese diffh 
cuities would be alleviated, says Abramowitz. if states developed 
reliable systems tor the collection and disseminatron of information 
on economic conditions, migration patterns, and other social and 
economic indicators 

States could provide other forms of technical assistance to di. 
tficts as well, particularly assistance designed to improve manage- 
ment practices The National Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion, the National School Boards Association, and other 
professional associations could also help, says Ab nowitz, by 
publishing information, iiolding seminars, and offerii , training pro- 
grams and workshops on the management of decline 

Declining enrollments also threaten recent gams in affirmative 
action and spec»al services. The state cojid intercede to protect 
affirmative action. Abramowitz contends, and could help allevt^^'p 
the impact of cuts in special service funding by prorrotrng the 
establishment of regional units or consortiums of districts among 
which the costs of these services could be shared 
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Bishop, Lloyd. "Dealing with Declining School 
Enrollments/* Education and Urban Soc/e'K 11. 3 
{May 1979). pp. 185-95 El 205 697 



Before a schcoi district can deal effectively with the complex 
political and organization; 1 aspects of declining enrollment, it must 
have accurate data on future student enrollments and on the con- 
dition of all school facilities Bishop here provides suggestions for 
solving these technical problems of accurate data galht^ring and 
discusses other general strategies for dealing with decline 



Declining birthrate is of course the primary cause of enrollment 
declines nationwide But locally, other demographic factors may be 
at work and should be considered carefully to obtain a more 
accurate enrollment forecast. Bishop lists many of these factors, 
including residential housing pattems. local building costs, in- and 
out migration. ' at housing development, and past population 
trends. 

After accurate data have been collected, the district should 
establish and ' Mcize the criteria it will use to decide which 
schools to cloi To reduce public outcry, "these criteria should be 
announced well in advance to the community so the ground rules 
are understood prior to any public report on the consolidation of 
schools." Criteria to consider include facility condition, the effect 
of closures on racial balarKe. physical and natural barriers in the 
community, and changed student transportation needs. 

To ease the stress of closing schools, "districts should solicit 
immunity and school personnel input through opinion surveys 
and advisory committees. "If these committees are open to wide 
community participation, they can provide an excellent means of 
providing various interest groups a platform for discussion." states 
Bishop, and thus can "defuse potential conflicts'* over school 
closures 

(g^ Dembowski. Frederick L "The Effects of Declining 
cS) Enrollments on the Instructional Programs of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools" Paper 
presented at the American Educational Research 
Association annual rrieeting. Boston. Apnl 1980 24 
pages. ED 184 206. 

In recent years, numerous articles have been written giving 
advice on how to deal with the problem of declining enrollment 
Most of these recommendatior^v however, have concentrated on 
the hscal impact of declining e*irollment. whereas the impact o:» 
instructional programs has been largely overlooked. To help fill this 
V Old. Dembowski conducted a nationwide survey of school districts 
to Hetermme both the effects of declining enrollment on instruc- 
tional programs and school administrators' responses to the 
problem 

Dembrowski sentquestionnaires to 32C V>ol districts of varying 
Si/e. geogr?^hical location, and "perce... ident popuUtion 
<.hange (ADM) from 1970-1977" and received V5 responses The 
Survey showed that between 1970 and 1977 districts with decli''"'g 
enrollments had. in general, more dropouts, a higher median staff 
age. an earlier teacher retirement policy, increased teacher certifi- 
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cation requirements, and more ^laff relocation than did districts 
with increasing enrollments Districts with declining enrollments 
also tended to use altemative educational approaches more and to 
replace their instructional materials less often Districts with 
Increasing enrollments indicated less change in the quality oi 
educational progranis- either up or dov/n — than did districts losing 
students 

Districts with high rate* vi decline were not reducing the number 
oi courses they offered as fast as they were reducing the number of 
staff teaching those courses Apparently school districts are not 
reducing their comprehensive educational programs" if they can 
retain "teachers versatile enough to teach all these courses." 
Dembowski observes 

As districts decline in enrollment. th« amount of space allotted to 
each instructional area does not increase, but instead stays about 
the same Dembowski speciilates that districts must be getting rid 
of excess space instead of expanding into it. 
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Eisenberger. Katherinc £. "How to Learn to Manage 
Decline in Your School System" Ameriz^n School 
Board lourmh l&S./Quly 1976). pp. 36-36. EJ 163 2SS 

Long-range planning is essential for deahng effectively with 
declining enrollment Yet a school board's decision on the district's 
long-range plan will be neither forceful nor consistoi.t if voting is the 
primary method of decisiorvmaking. Developing a workable, long- 
range plan for dealing with declining enrollment. Eisenberger corv 
tends, requires a consensus-based system of decisiorvmaking. To 
make consensus work for something so extensive and complex as a 
long-range plac, Eisenberger suggests a "divide and conquer'* 
approach to the decisiorvmaking process 

Ftrv a list of the proposed segments of the plan should be made 
Sections on which everyone can agree should be put aside. 
Segments over which there is disagreement should be listed and a 
record made of the pros and con« ^or each Next areas of partial 
agreement in the pros and cons should be searched for 'This 
ni!rrowingdown." says Eisenberger. "creates a sense of progress and 
can generate a positive frame of mind " 

The areas of greatest disagreement should be specifically identi- 
fied, and discussion should focus on these areas until an agreement 
satisfactory to all board members is reached ' Obiections occur for 
specific reasons." Eisenberger points out "Identifying these 
concerns and finding ways to resolve them are essential to arriving 
ultimately at over*all consensus " 

Once the entire plan is assembled, each board member should 
explain why he or she approves of the plan 'This final phase in the 
process is vital." states Eisenberger. "because it clarifies each board 
member's point of vie^v. signals solidarity." and prepares the board 
for the important work of selling the plan to school personnel and 
the community 

iannaccone. Laurence. 'The Management of 
3L/ Decline Implications for Our Knowledge in the Poli- 
tics of Education " Education and Urban Society, 11. 
3 (May 1979). pp. 416-30. EJ 20S 703. 

Normally, school districts and other political systems continue to 
operate even though fundamental, unresolved tensions remain in 
their political structures "Declining enrollment problems ter:d to 
heighten or make manifest" these latent tensions, says Iannaccone 
The polit«c?l r^ive hit by declining enrollment problems every 
where -one of its universal political aspects -is the somewhat 
hidden political tensions already present in the local political 
system " 

The management of declining enrollment would be easier t( 
school administrators understood the politics of education, m 
particular the ways districts react to a stress such as declining 
enrollment and then eventually stabilize again The patterns of 
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reaction to such stie? ses have been studied in school districts, states- 
Iannaccone. and masny of these studies have predictive power It is 
clear. thougK 'that educational administrators are either unaware 
of this body of research or do r>ot make the inference needed to put 
the exivting knowledge ..to work as 'hey address the problems of 
declining enrollment*" 

Part of this "existing knowledge concerns the interaction of 
technical information and political values in the policy-making 
process At each stage of the policy-making process, technical infor- 
mation (such as enrollment projections and facilities reviews) is 
used primarily "to crystallize political inputs to a policy choice 
School administrators should remember that their role in dealing 
with declining enrollments is ^e of political conflict manage- 
ment ' and should avoid becoming wedded to the implied technh 
cal solutions" to the problem. 

In this interesting article. Iannaccone also critiques and reflects 
on several of the preceding articles in the same issue of Education 
and Urban Socfety. which describe how districts ranging in size from 
rural to large-urban have responded to declining enrollments 



Mazzortf^ Tim and Mueller, Van 0. "School 
Districf. Planning for Enrollment Decline: 1 he Minne- 
sota Af^proach." Phi Delta Kappan, 61. 6 (February 
I960), pp. 406-10. E) 21S%1. 

School district planning in Minnesota has traditionally been 
decentralized. When Minnesota schools b**8an experiencing declirv 
mg enrollment m the early 1970s, however, this decentralized plarv 
ning system failed to provide adequate guidance for a smooth tran-^^ 
sition to smaller school systems. HHI 

In the mid-1970s, the state legislature finally stepped in ano^^ 
passed three laws specifying planning and organizational proce- 
dures for the state's school districts. In this informative article. 
Mazzoni and Mueller detail these laws, describe the recent history 
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of state responses to declining enrollment and discuss the implica- 
tions and future of state planning in Minnesota. 

In 1971. when sdwol enrollments were at an all-time high, the 
legislature passed its first bill to "cushion" a district's revenue loss 
resdling from declining enrollment Between 1973 and 1977. 
several other statutes were a nended or created to ease the impact 
of declining enrollment 

In early 197G, the legislature e^ablished the state's first school- 
plannir.g law. which authorized the establishment of Educational 
Cf/operalive Service Units (ECSUs) ECSUs are designed both to 
e?.<:ouragi regional educational planning and to provide educa- 
tional services on a regional rather than a local basis if students are 
better served that way In late 1976 and 1977. the legislature passed 
other bills requiring districts to use curriculum evaluations and 
planning as well as comprehensive planning on both regional and 
district levels. 

The authors draw three conclusions about Minnesota's response 
to declining enrollment First "it did not require a crisis fo»^ state 
government to respond to changed conditions" in Minnesota, 
though the state's response "was reactive, not anticipatory" 
Second state officials provided feadcTship through the initiation of 
lesislative responses, often in the face o substantial resistance 
from special-interest groups Third, "political bargaining, riot 
rational design, was the central dynamic of the policy-making 
process." a result to be expected from any legislaiive process. 

Nowikowskl, lames A. "Hidden Opportunities m 
Declining Enrollments." American School and Unh 
versity, 52. 8 (April 19S0), pp. 42s. 44. El 221 566. 
A few of the complex problems facing school districts today 
•'manage to be transformed by the passage of time into blessings 
rath<»r than curses" Declining enrollment says Nowakowski. is one 
of these rare problems As a case in point Nowakowski describes 
the innovative coping strategies developed in a suburban Chicago 
school district 

Leyden Township District 212 was experiencing declinine enroll- 
ment and considered going to the "2-2 Plan" with its two high 
schools, separating the lower and upper classes into the two 
buildings Instead, the district decided to stagger the schedultj of 
the two high schools and bus some students back and forth to fill up 
classes in each building, "A student could be bused fof courses 
from one school to another, losing only one period through the stag- 
gering instead of the two periods if both schools were on the same 
5rl''edi;le." explains Nowakowski. 

Several other advantages accompanied this arrangement Each 
building maintained ili identity, and more students had an oppor- 
tunity to participate m varsity sports. Also, the district could make 
bus driving a full-time position instead of a part-t^Tie position, which 
made it easier to find drivers. 

teyden school district has alleviated its staffing problems with an 
innovative policy regarding leaves of absences. According to Super- 
intendent David Byrnes, "the board encourages any teachers with 
tenure to take a lesve of absence if they've been thinking about it 
for some time. We do this by offering to retain the tenure of that 
teacher." 

ihe teacher can take an absence of one o? r^uiti ,?3r$ and can 
return at the beginning of any school year without question as long 
as "the reduction of force hasn't reached his or her seniority level." 
So far. the policy is working, "despite the seeming risk involved in a 
board offering to retain the tenure of absent teachers." 
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Relic Ptt«/ D. "Don't let Quality Fall with Enroll- 
ments." American School Bo^rd lournal, 167. 8 

(August 1960). pp. 29-30. El 230 084. 

According to a recent survey. schocJ board members cautder 
declining enrollment to be the nua*/oer on« problem in public edu- 




cation today^ "But what really conf:'>rns board member*." Relic 
cvitends. "is the effect csclining e'irollment will have on the 
qualitY of local schools." In response to this concern. Relic here 
offers several suggestions for helping school boards maintain 
quality secondary schools in times of dec!ining enrollment 

An initUi Step is to define what is meant by "quality " 'Are 
quality schools ones that produce studenU with a firm command of 
a few skills." Relic asks/'oroneMhat produce students with a broad 
background in n imerous discipli^ies?" The board must decide and 
then use apprcprUte starnJardiztd tcsb to determine where the 
district's students stand. Board members f^KHild also pay close 
attention to other indicators of quality, such as the percentage of 
students graduating from high school each year, attendance statis- 
tics, and overall grade point averages. 

Because fewer new teachers enter the school system in times of 
declining enrollment teacher inservic< training becomes particu- 
larly important for improving educational quality Relic advises 
boards to make sure that funding is adequate for inservice training 
and curriculum development programs, to leave sufficient time in 
staff schedules for faculty study, and to tap all possible sources for 
ideas and development strategics for inservice programs. 

Board members should ?lso step up discussion wi^ school offi- 
cials, community members, and social science exp<,rts about why 
secondary schools are experiencing so much difficulty. Increased 
dialogue, states Relic, "will help educators discover answers to their 
questions about wh&i has gone wrong with initiative, productivity, 
and creativity in the U.S/' Once boards underMand the problems, 
thev dn "move ahead with a redirection of purpose fo: schools." 



Wachtel Betsy, ar»d Powers, Brl*n. Rising above 
Decline Boston; Institute (or Responsive Education. 
1979. 200 pages. ED 180 082. ^ 



How can citizen involvement in df ^Jions regarding dec^ ^ng 
enrollment be enhanceof This is the question both posed and 
answered in this puolication by the Institute for Responsive Educa- 
tion. which was founded states the preface, "to ^.Kreasc citizen 
participation in educational decision-making." 

Powers opens the discussion with a description of the sequence 
of events In t ':yplcal community following the recognition that 
school enrollmenb are declining. The board usually appotnts an 
advisory committee of prominent and responsible citizens to help 
the centr;^! adminislratlon plan for declinjr«8 enrollment Although 
the committees are supposedly autonomous, says Powers, "pro- 
fessional adm nistrators usually end upplaylrrg a firm and control- 
ling role in the prep^iration of advisory committee recommenda- 
tions." As a result when the advisocy committee school board 
present their recommendations regarding declining enrollment to 
the ommunity. there Is an uproar of protest over school closures 
and the lack of public participation in the decision-making process. 

Powers arg«>es that this kind of public resistance to policies 
"developed by professionals or professionally dominated com- 
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mittee^ tn t^oUUon from the rommunitv they serve" srgnals ' a 
profound change in the political climate of education " Citizens are 
now demanding that they be involved In critical educational deci- 
sions, such as those surrounding declining enrollment. 

The next six chapters of this book describe in detail the efforts of 
citizens and school offiCMls in .everal communities to find solu- 
tions to the problems posed bv dprlinir^j enrollment Reviewed by 
contributing authors are descrrplrons A responses to declining 
enrollment in Salt Lake City. Skokie(lllinois). the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Lexington (Massachusetts). Boston, and two rural districts in 
Iowa 

Wachtel concludes with an essay on woys to enhance com- 
munity involvement in decisions about declining enrollment 
Included are descriptions of methods and tools needed to plan for 
declining enrollment, suggestions for conducting community 
surveys, and numerous suggestions for further increasing citizen 
influence on the districts decision-making process. 

Tl (Th W*'^*^ Frederick C, editor Maintaining Quality 
J_L vL/ Education m the Face of Declining Resources. Brief- 
ings in Educational Issues Number 2. Lincoln- L/niver- 
^ sitv of Nebraska. 1979 141 pages. ED 1 76 366. 

"Quality in the public schools, now and for the future, will 
depend in large measure on the quality of the planning which the 
society and educators provide " Planning is a key theme running 
through the nine chapters of this publication on managing enroll- 
ment decline, written by eight professors of education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Lincoln). 

The initial chapter describes the "critical realities ' present in 
society that impinge on school governance The conflict between 
declining enrollments and Americans' "bigger is 'better" tthic is 
discussed in the second chapter 

The third chapter explores in some detail systematic planning 
models The five basic questions that structure the planning process 
are. Why? Where are we now? Where do we want to go? How are we 
going to get there? and. How will we know when we get there? The 
planning model developed by the New Jersey Department of 
Education is discussed in detail, and eight other planning models 
are listed along with availability information. 

T he next chapter outlines appioaches to the reduction of services 
and programs. The four basic approaches described are "Amputate 
Selected Programs/' "Trim Each Program," "Allocate Resources 
Based on Unique Needs of a Program," and "Combining Programs " 



The remaining chapters discuss issues related to student activity 
programs, budget reviews, reduct.c-^ m force, special education 
programs, and the long-range implications of declining enrollment 
Included is an extensive fifty-page annotated bibliography. 
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Yeager, Robert F. "Rationality and Retrenchment 
The Use of a Computer Simulation to Aid Decision 
Making in School Closmp.i ' f.ducation and Urban 
5oc^c!y, 11,3(May1979). pp. 296-312. EJ 205 698 



In the early 1970s, the Unit Four School District in Champaign 
(Illinois) was experiencing declining enrollment and had decided 
that some schools would have to be closed. Yeager-a resident of 
Champaign and a doctoral student doing a thesis on the use of 
computers i.i social studies education -here describes the develop- 
ment of "a computer simulation of school closings" that was 
"developed to help the school board members evaluate the conse- 
quences of closing different schools." 

To help decide which schools to close, 'he board established 
several criteria, including students' walking distances, number of 
students bused, maintaining integration, and condidon of the facili- 
ties. Two things soon became obvious, says Yeager many of the 
criteria were quantifiable, and the interactions dinofig tlie criteria 
were confusing when more than one scho^^l was considered. Thus, 
with the support of the administration and many community 
members, a computer simulation model was developed and data 
collected for input 

"The Unit Four simulation was unique because it was designed to 
show the effects of closing more than one school at a tims," states 
Yeager "It allowed users to specify any combination of school 
closings and see what impact that combination had upon the 
school board's criteria." 

The simulation used the PLATO IV computer system for two 
reasons: the system had powerful graphics capabilities; and. 
through a National Science Foundation grant, the system was 
already being used in the district to teach elementary reading and 
math. About forty PLATO temiinals were alreatJy available in the 
district's eight schools, so the simulation rrade available to any 
community member who wished to use it 

Interestingly, the school board's dec:sion on which schools to 
close "did not appear to be affected by the data generated by the 
computer simulation." The simulation did have real value, though, 
concludes Yeager, because it provoked many discussions in which 
assumptions about the delivery of education were identified and 
debated. 
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Brody, ludith A. "How to Close a School and Not 
Tear Your Community Apart in the Process." and 
Beck, Wesley, W., Jr. "Everybody Cot into tK<f Act 
When Blackwell Closed a School." American School 
Board loumah 163, 6()une 1976). pp 31-35. 46 EJ 1 39 

363 and 139 364. 

Closing a school is necessarily an emotional and traumatic event 
for a community. Brody states, but it need not tear the community 
apart. Paths to successful closings lie in changing community 
attitudes toward enrollment decline. Jong-range planning, and 
community involvement. 

Community members often resist school closings because they 
equate them with community decline It is thus important for 
administrators and the board to help citizens r^e the benefits that 
come with declining enrollment Fewer students and extra space 
can provide opportunities for achieving racial integration, lowering 
class Size, and creating new community education centers and 
more early childhood and adult education centers 

The easiest way of overcr^iung community resistance is 
involving the community as extensively as possible in planning and 
decision-making. Community task forces can study enrollment 
trends and facilities and recommend solutions to the board Task 
forces should be broad-based and include community members 
opposed to a closing 

Long-range planning for declining enrollment begins with 
collecting data -past, current, and projected— on population, 
birthrates, budgets, staff, and facilities State departments of 
education might be able to help districts with this difficult task 
After gathering and analyzing the data, districts will need to 
develop policies for staff reduction, surplus space utilization, and a 
host of related problems. 

Brody supports her suggestions with several examples of district 
action. Beck adds an extended illustration of a successful 
community-guided school closure. Faced with rising costs and an 
enrollment drop of 15 percent, the Blackwell, Oklahoma, schools 
reorganized and converted one of four underused elementary 
schools into a districlwide kindersarten and special education 



Announcements 
The next issue of The Best of ERIC will appear in September 
A new edition of the Directory of Organizations and Persorinel tn 
Educational Management is available from the Clearinghouse at 
$5 9S per copy (prepaid or purchase order?) 



center The conversion brought curncular ennchment as Ws.II as a 
$154,000 reduction in expenses. The work of a schookommunity 
task force proved crucial to the district's two-year reorganization 
effort 

(ny Educational Fadllties Laboratories. Surplus Sc/ioo/ 
Space: Options and Opportunities, A Report. New 
York: 1976. 75 pages. ED 126 614. 

Since enrollments first started their decline, districts have found a 
wide range of new uses for surplus school space.. This report 
discusses the many factors that can influence reuse planning, such 
as population trends, state law. zoning ordinances, and the needs of 
private schools, and provides numerous examples of how districts 
and communities have put surplus classrooms and schools to use It 
addresses concerned community members who might participate 
in reuse planning rather than professional educators. 

The first consideration for surplus space should normally go to 
eliminating undesirable buildings and to housing educational 
programs and services, such as music, art. science, and vocational 
education, inadequately served during the period of growth 

Vacant school buildings can often serve a vanety of public 
programs as human resources centers. Such use is especially 
desirdole when a community has fewer school-aged children, but 
more young adults and senior citizens. The new programs can 
contribute to a sense of community resurgence and growth and 
help hold in town people who might otherwise choose to leave 

Sometimes govemment agencies, such as a parks and recreation 
department or a community college, can take over a surplus school 
Another promising alternative for a district is the creation of a 
nonprofit agency to take over the school buildings and manage 
programs. Other options include filling surplus space with 
preschool and adult education programs, leasing space to private 
and other public schools, and selling a building for conversion into 
housing or industrial use. This last option has the advantage that the 
property will rejoin the tax rolls. 

Eisenbergtf, Katherlne E. "Enroiin^ent Decline The 
cu) Task Force/' Paper presented at the American 
Association of School Administrators annual 
meeting, Atlantic City, New jersey. February 1976 17 
pages. ED 125 129. 

One of the most important issues facing administrators m this 
time of *.nrollment decline, decreasing public confidence and 
increasing demand for community control is how to provide for 
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Hosier, Galen, and Weldy, Gilbert R. '*A Case Study 
5) How One District Is Closing a High School ' NASSP 
eu//e(/n, 61. 407 (March 1977), pp. 35-46 E| 160 402. 

Hosier and Weldy report the experience of the Niles Township 
high school district in closing a school The authors are principals of 
schools affected by the closing 

After a year rf study and public involvement, the Niles board 
decided in the spring of 197*? to close one of its three schools and 
transfer its students to the other two The decision raised a host of 
unforeseen questions, and the district began its planning in earnest 
The board issued a comprehensive position statement and a general 
closing plan, initiated further community dialogue, and appointed 
two advisory committees of staff, students, and community 
members. Or .ommittee considered the tasks of moving people 
and goods, the other the future use of the building. 

Following a study of closing alternatives, the first committee 
.ecom mended that a full school program be maintained right up to 
closing. The board acceptetl this proposal in June 1976 and en set 
che committee toworkdevel .ling detailed plans for the closing, set 
for june 1980 The committee divided its tasks among numerous 
subcommittees for the articulation of certified staff, classified staff, 
school curricula and services, and cocurricular activities and the 
disposal of the library collection and school equipment Planning 
for the disposal of equipment required nine groups 

The uprooting of students, staff, and community brought by a 
closing, the authors conclude, demands thorough planning. The 
district's early start and careful, judicious planning, they believe, 
will make the final transition smooth and routine 



Leggett, Stanton. "Sixteen Questions to Ask— and 
Answer — Before You Close a Small School" 
American School Board /ourna/, 165. 4 (April 1978). 
pp, 36-39. El 175 691 

For years, districts have followed "the relentless demands of 
economic prudence" and continued to close small schools over 
parental and neighborhood protest. But now, Leggett writes, 
districts are taking a second look at alternative means of keeping 
small schools alive 

The base issue. Lc^gett states, is this* Can small schools find ways 
to cut their per-pupil costs to keep them in line with those of larger 
schools' His answer is "maybe " He goes on to list cautions and 
means for cutting costs that districts should consider before closing 
a school. 
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First of all. districts should not "|ump to conclusions about 
enrollment projections/* They may find that their presently err otv 
space will be needed again in ten or fifteen years, and its 
maintenance costs may be less than the cost of a new school. 
Districts should also carefully examine overhead to make sure that 
per-pupil costs are accurately evaluated. Many district budgets 
have built-in prejudices against small schools, since they divide 
special costs equally among schools. 

Administrators have numerous possibilities for cutting small 
school costs. They can establish multigraded classes: revise staffing 
policies; use the principal, secretary, and librarian for instruction, 
have faculty m^inage a school; use technology for instruction, 
change from school to central food preparation; ma^e constructive 
use of empty classrooms; eliminate the librarian and arrar 
services with the public library; organize the district's custoaial 
workers as a systemwide team; and find new ways to provide 
services such as art, music, and physical education. 

Leggett concludes by advising distncts to operate their schools 
on a program budget. When each school has an individual program 
budget, the district can bring in the public and ask for ways to keep 
the costs down. And if it becomes necessary to reduce services or 
close a school, the decision will meet with greater public 
understanding and acceptance. 

Peckenpaugh, Donald "Closing a School? What the 
^ Principal Must Consider." NASSP 5u//ef/n, 61, 407 
(March 1977X pp. 2O>30. E| 160 400. 

Peckenpaugh lists and discusses nineteen tasks required of the 
principal during a school '''osing. His work is based on the 
procedures used by the Birmingham. Michigan, schools to close a 
junior high school. 

After the decision to close has been made, a principal's first task 
is to review his or her assignment to clarify all expectations and 
responsibilities. The principal will also need at the start to update 
the district's enrollment study, review possible attendance 
boundaries for the receiving schools, and establish an advisory 
committee for community participation in the closing process. 

As the closing proceeds, the principal will need to oversee the 
following tasks: reassignment of staff and students; a public 
information campaign; orientation programs for students, parents, 
and staff; new transportation arrangements; coordination of school 
curricula and cocurricular activities; students' constructive 
expression of their feelings; disposal of business and student 
records; division of school equipment; arni moving of equipment 
Only after all these concems are met comes the actual "losing of 
the school. 

Peckenpaugh fills out his list with advice. He gives the following 
suggestions, for instance, to help principals divide up a school's 
equipment, fumiture. supplies, and materials. Principals should 
assign someone to coordinate this task, start with an accurate 
updated inventory, and work up a defensible rationale for the 
division. One possible rationale calls for sernling equipment first to 
the receiving scKdoIs according to their needs and the number of 
new students they gain and then to all other schools according to 
their needs. Principals will also need to pay special attention to 
school trophies and to class gifts and items purchased by parent 
groups. For the latter two, principals should seek out the advice of 
the donors. And last, principals should remember thai staff time will 
be necessary for setting up the equipment tn the receiving schools. 

Rkkotit, E. Brodt, and others. Meeting Probler)'s of 
Declining Enrolment: Educationai Social, and 
Financial lmpUcatior)S to School Boards of Dec/mm^^k 
f nro/ments. Toronto: Ontario Ministry of Educatior^^ 
1975. 104 pages. ED 140 3%. 

Nine detailed and provocative case studies recount a variety of 
district responses to underused school space. Some districts have 
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eite'"tive public fovolv'^mpnt o ^r hool pl.innmg E»^f*nbpfger 
.inalv^es the school ^los«ng M>k N"r< e ^he most vvidelv used form 
of community lnvol^ement »n planning lof decline Her discussion 
supplements that oi Oec/mrng £nro//ment What to Do (see below) 
A few key factors, Eisenberger writes, determine the success or 
failure of the school closing t«isk tofct First is the length of time and 
type of task force Oi^tr-r »s i^m ^«i»«nning to confront the reality of 
school closings should m'-o **^»»'ot;nd studv committees. *.vhich mpet 
nre or twice a moo^h ^<^r nmo -iionths \o «i vear S'xcnd is the 
romposijion and I^id- r>»>»». -^r ».isk torce Districts should <oek 
rhp most corrp'p*"*^*^^ • -^^porship possible The matter of 
leadership admits ot morp rhoicP an outride consultant or central 
ottice administrator m-^ ^prvp as .1 |p,idpr. the board may appoint 
one or the task force nvi\ *^Uu i »ts own Third 1^ the means of 
selecting members Members mav volunteer, the board may 
.ippoint them or community organisations mav send 
representatives Fourth is the charge of the task force which may be 
general or specific 

The most crucial factor is organisational structure Fi<;enberge 
illustrates some structuring possibilities with a case ^tudy of or. » 
successful ta^k force At the first meeting, the leader should turn t^ ' 
(^i^russton away from charged debate over school closure to ^uch 
practical matters as establishing a calendar o^ meeting dates, 
deciding what meeting format to follow and identifying resource 
people who can provide specific -md technical date When a task 
force has to decide which school to close, it will need an obiective 
method Fisenberger describes m detail the iise of the KENtEC 
model, which identifier and ranks eight school closing crufria 
similar to those given in Oec//n;ng fnro//^en( What to Do 
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Eisenberger, Katherine E., and Keough, William F. 
Dec//ning fnfo///nen(" What to Do A Cwde hr 
School Administrators to Meet the Challenge of 
Oedining Enrollment and School Oostngs A ASA 
fxec»7f/ve Handbook Senes, Volume 2 Arlington, 
Virginia Vmencan Association of School 
Admiristr-uors V>74 67 pages ED 111 094 



This roport remains *nf» ni^ior sourcebook on school dosing 
Although it suffers from a flisonlerlv presentation, it offers a sound 
planning framework and much helpful advice 

School closings, the authors s ''ess. are not routine and merely 
economic problems Their true i^sue is the people involved, and 
thev demand the utmost skill care, and effort in .nterj>orsonal 
relations Parents, children, teachers, and principals mu^t all 
confront loss and the dittu ult task of esiablishing themselves m 
new surroundings Nome remedies tor the personal problems and 
tensions of a flo^^ing are community, staff, and student poll^. 
student visits to their future "ichools. teacher visitation;^ and 
exchanges, and smuifation exercises for board members and 
adniinistrators Wo^t import.int is the use of a task force i»f 
community members 

Careful co^it-benetit jnalysis and budding bv building 
comp .five studies must precede any selection schools (or 
closing Administrators 'ihould know the operating efficiency of 
buildings for the next five to ten years Their financial knowledge 
should cover capital outlay, heating, electrical adequacv. 
maintenance, insurance, and alternative facility use 

The selection of schools for cU^sing, however, must account for 
more thnn financial data Ei^enberger and Keough suggest that 
districts apply several other criteria in their deliberations I hese itre 
a school s condition and flexibility, potential use, academic 
excellence, capacity and present enrollment, and location This last 
criterion should include considerations of the distance stuileiit^ 
have to travel to new schools, new transportation costs, and the 
maintenance of a similar socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic mix 

This rich study also includes a detailed school closing timeline 
which marks out specific activities three vea?< m advance of ar\ 
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actual closing, a school closing checklist, and an enrollment 
forecasting method for ready use 

Eugene Public Schools. 5ma// Schools Tas^ fr^p 
Q) Final Report Eugene.Oregon 1976 8'ipages EOtr 
804 _ 

A task force studying the possible closure of n«ne ry^ ,r| 
.'iMmentary schools in this Oregon district of thirtvone eleo^ 
St hools concludes that the smaller schools even whef> r^l* r^* ^ 
below three-quarters capacity, offer benefits that more & 
outweigh their extra costs At current population growth r.ites ^ 
enrollment should return to normal within the next decade J* 
attendance boundaries may require some change 

A strictly financial approach to closure fails to consider '* » 
of a school for Its neighborhood, the effects of closure on pr-s « 
values, and possible community resentment and react 
financial benefits of closing a school should also prove p'\* 1 ♦ 
best The per-pupil expenses of the smaller schools are on(, • 
fifths of a percent higher than those of the Uroer schools }nf* 
net savings of one school closure would represent on|\ a> - ' 
thirdof a percent of the total cost of the elementary schoft . ♦ t, 

The opportunittt > for student participation and the ere * 
extra space for both educational and community progfV'^' ' 
the maintenance of schools worthwhile 

This report offers an excellent example of how a !o« * ' 
(onmuinity ta^k force can study the demographic ^< 
'iocial. and philosophical issues of school closure and ' 
pr/ictK al and clearly stated policy that fits the unique ne. • • ' 
rea 



fOfTtmunitiP^, sofTip KivP '-«>^^r jlK r|r*^p,"j schools »vith i 
mtnimum of pain inH others have followed clumsy unilateral 
planning into communilv battles and court The rase studies 
underscore the need for i^eep^nj? »hp roniniumty well mformed, 
involving the communitv 'H fndtnq ->ltitions, and Starting with an 
acceptable plan tor ^ i > >ri , » f,.r r!n<ure 

The authors ' w ' . .r o .^ui^ir^ At»f» <ch{>ol rlo'sinij 
guidelines ( '"^c^'^iS «• ^ *^<l i.impine the hrst and most 
crucial <;fpp n , , '-Pi.fn^ ni «;hrinkinQ schools 

C on^pi. ,.r-n^i\p ' f^t " I « >I havo proved partir ularlv 
helpful for man\ hoards ^ phns «.hould contain data, updated 
annually, on pnrnltn^onf i .t^ w.itrinq. facilities, and proqram 
idequacv Boards ^mII alsr mt to consider the needs of other area 
di^trict^ for a possible corrbrned approach to enrollment problems 

Boards should also develop a general policy for declining 
enrollments well before any need for action Community members 
ran thpn have the opportunity to express therr concerns before they 
have a personal involvement in the closing of their own 
neighborhood school A general policy should include criteria 
covering minimum school size and utilization, advisory committee 
usp and appeals of board decisions 

Also necessary are procedures for a school review and a school 
closure When a school's enrollment drops, a review should 
produce alternative responses, which may include establishing 
multigrade classes, pairing schools to save administrative co>ts. 
adjusting attendance boundaries, and leasing vacant classroom 
"ipace, in addition to clos.ng The authors list and discuss the 
essential actions and concerns for both school reviews and school 
closings 



u® 



Sargent, Cyril G., and Handy, Judith, fewer 
Pupils/Surplus Space A Report Mew York 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1074 55 pagps 
ED 093 046 

Schools have several <..pNcns for facility use dunng decline. 
Sargent and Handy report Newiy empty space can at first offer a 
*vplcome opportunity u>t ,i,tt ular enrichment As the problems 
hef ome more sonous ts can use uuildmgs for new 

cd*.«:attnnal uses isw h is i'**^rnatue scho<jls). open them up to 
^»^vf>rnment and Lommunjt> agent <es, and lease and sell them for 
Lnmmpr^.al use \ "^et of priorities established m advance foi the 
.*se of surplus space aiII help cianfy district options and ease the 
closing process 

Ml districts, no matter ^vhat their unique needs, require a plan fo. 
school shrinkage, the authors emphasize A plan for shnnkagc must 



nrludP »3nroilmoni jnf>;pi ^ons 'iv \ -^n ,^ 
and general atiequacy and data on crymn\tit^<t\ -p.u'c«< 
analysis of the data. (4) a set of possible ^olijtjon> .\on ' ^» i « • •» 
among alternatives This latter should int lude a fu^tincafon j^r 
choice, a time sequence for Its completion anda cost anaKsis, « i 
♦Hp plans The authors advis^^ -JtsUicK dev-»lop ^r'^ 
romprphensive mastpr plan — I oxpripc t . rrosjrim p^i.trr* 
'Organization, and physical plants— anci » -^siiro pi.in 

fhe process of closm'^ a school »<> ^ ; -il act T %o o<.^m.v . 
rules should guide it 'Vdministrator- xr«>fifi illow pIonr\ ' » » j 
time ' and involve the community , anning lor closings »r#t 
selecting thp choices to be made ^ome oducatnrs 
recommended a two-stage proces tncts should tirst prps*»nt 
t^elr datd as a whole for community diseussion and acc^ptanc^ 
anil only then should administrators talk about the specihcs ot 
closing individual schools 



Sieradski, Karen. Implications of Dec Zoning 
Enrollments for Schools, School Leadership Omest 
Series, Number 17 ERIOCEM Research •^oa/vsI$ 
Series. Number 19 Arlington. Virginia: and E'.'gt^ne 
National Association of Elementary School 
Principals: and ERIC Cieannghouse on Educar^onal 
Management. University of Oregon 19/ S ^2 paa**^ 
ED 114 906 

Declining enrollments mean adversity. Sieradski notes. b»ii rhis 
adversity offers challenge and opportunity Districts can m,iK»; 
programs better as they condense thern. and the process of <■ losing 
scl ools can bring closer school-community relations There are rour 
major imperatives for administrators in this period of do'lmp 
Accurate enrollment forecasting and planning long in advance of 
necessary school '"''•sings or reorganization are nr^r 'M*:<*j 
Educators also need to communicate with ill '^'I'S 
affected — teachers. stud%rnts. parents, and <oan,n't, 
members— if they hope for any success 

^ome of 'Hp ways of easing the pain nt s< Mool closings are < oMop 
hours for parents interschool visitation> lor ^taff and studpnts and 
the t.>e of task forces A task force of s*3ii, sujdents. parents, md 
community members should fulfill the following duties It shoultl ( 1 1 
review the district s enroling jnt forecasting methods and dai.' li 
visit and rate each school according to its adequacy, i \) ostabiish 
criteria for deciding which schools to close. (4) recommend schools 
lo be closed and the order of closure, and (5) recommend future use 
of the closed schools 
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